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Always look ® 
for this 
Gold Seal 
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shown Gold-Seal 
Pattern No. 510. 








GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 








For a spotless nursery— 
a sanitary Congoleum Rug! 
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Perfectly appointed, dainty and 
attractive—exactly the nursery a 
woman dreams of for her baby! 
And the Congoleum Art-Rug with 
its artistic design and coloring 
completes the picture. 

So varied are &!! Congoleum 
patterns it’s no wonder they’re 
popular with housewives! From 
the host of styles—rich Oriental 
motifs, fresh-looking dainty floral 
effects like the rug illustrated, con- 
ventional tiles and wood-block 
designs—you can make an appro- 
priate choice for any room. 


They’re so easy to clean, too. 
Made all in one piece of a sturdy, 
waterproof material, they have a 
smooth, firm surface that cannot 


take up dirt and spilled things. 
Just a few easy strokes with a 
damp mop and these sanitary rugs 
are again bright as new. 


No trouble at all to lay, either. 
They hug the floor without tacks, 
cement or any other fastening — 
they never curl at the edges. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 ft.x9 ft: $ 9.95 9ft.x 9 fr. $14.95 
71% ft.x 9 ft. 12.40 9 ft.x 10% ft. 17.50 
9 fr. x 12 fe. $19.95 
Pattern No. 386 (shozen below) is made in all sizes. The other 
patterns illustrated are made in the five large sizes only. 
1% ft.x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 412 fr. $2.10 
3 “tessnsete., 140 s4ft.%6 ft. 250 


All prices subject to change without notice 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 

Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 

Cleveland New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada —Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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The following certified accessories, spe- 
cially designed for perfect fit and quick 
installation on the Oldsmobile Six, can be 
procured from any Oldsmobile dealer in 
the U. S. at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper . 3 ‘ P $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumpe P . 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper . ; : 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars. F 2.50 
| Road Spotlight . F : 5.00 
} Windshield Cleaner . ; P 1.25 
Rear-View Mirror . . 1.75 
Trunk Rails [set of four). ‘ 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier . : ‘ 7.50 
Trunk Platform . ; : ‘ 7.00 
i Enameled Steel Trunk . 4 25.00 
Windshield Wings [pair] . . 17.00 


Running Board Step Plates [pair]} 4.75 
Instrument Board Gasoline Gauge 10.00 
Roadster Deck Rails (set of four} 5.75 
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If you can afford only one car—and that means 


‘most of us—then the one car for you is this new 


Oldsmobile Coach. Only a closed car is a real 
all-season car—and you want your car as comfort- 
able in January as in June. Price, of course, once 
determined your choice. But now you can buy 
this wonderful Coach — with a beautiful Fisher 
body—lustrous and enduring Duco finish—hand- 
some fittings—ventilated by the turn of a handle 
—for only $1065. Go into any Oldsmobile 
showroom and see this Coach—examine its work- 
manship— count its wealth of useful equipment— 
and then see how much less any other car, closed 
or open, gives you for $1065! 





Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 

Passenger Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1275, De Luxe 

Sedan $1375. The G.M.A.C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f.0.b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE-SI 


P S 
RODUCT OF GENERAL more 


#\-only $1005 
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N value—new quality—a new line of 
ew Chevrolet models far better than 
ever before. The public has recognized that 
Chevrolet represents a high standard of quality 
at low cost. Asa result Chevrolet has become 
the world’s largest producer of automobiles 
with standard three-speed transmission. Now 
this Chevrolet quality has been greatly in- 
creased. The new Chevrolet embodies quality 
features such as you would expect to find only 
on cars of much higher price. 


N chassis—with a larger, stronger 
ew frame; new semi-elliptic chrome 
vanadium steel springs; new and stronger front 
axle; completely new rear axle of finest con- 
struction—banjo type with one-piece, pressed 
steel housing and greatly strengthened gears; 
improved, fully enclosed, dry-plate disc clutch 
which requires no lubrication; extra heavy 
brake bands on big 11-inch brake drums; a 
new and easier steering mechanism and many 
improvements on the famous Chevrolet motor. 


CHEVROLET 





N bodies—of even greater beauty and 
ew comfort. Open bodies are longer 
and have new windshield with very low bot- 
tom panel, rubber weather stripped. All 
models have cowl lights and new instrument 
board refined and cut away for more leg room. 
The new radiator is of more beautiful design, 
made of non-rusting airplane metal. All closed 
models have new and exceptionally beautiful 
Fisher bodies with the new VV type closed 
body one-piece windshield and automatic 
windshield wiper. 


N finish—all models are now finished 
ew in Duco, the new finish that retains 
its color and lustre almost indefinitely and 
withstands very much harder usage. Here, 
again, isa quality feature hitherto not found 
in other low-priced cars. The new Chevrolet 
open models and coach are finished in rich 
dark blue—on the sedan is used a beautiful 
aqua marine blue for lower panels and hood, 
upper panels in black—coupe with lower panels 
and hood in sage green, upper panels in black. 


Disc wheels and balloon tires optional at small additional cost. 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Look for the Boyce-ite advertising in 
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BOYCE & VEEDER CO., 


Bovce ATE COSTS NOTH! id FOR 


WES MORE THAN 


Boyce #” 


Your motor deserves it 


I believe you will notice an improvement 
in your motor shortly after you start using 
Boyce-ite, but remember Boyce-ite is not a 
miracle-worker, nor does it cure mechanical 
troubles. For example, should your motor be- 
come carbonized through undue leakage by 
the piston rings, it is necessary to have the 
carbon removed as soon as the knock be- 
comes serious. 


Boyce-ite Treated Gasoline will not clog 
your carburetor, increase the temperature of 
your motor or “burn up valves.” 


Boyce-ite Treated Gasoline is unquestion- 
ably the superfuel and I have never known a 
motorist who has driven one thousand miles 
or more with it who has ever gone back to 
plain gasoline no matter what the brand. 


To date over 21,000,000 cans 
of Boyce-ite have been sold— 
Boyce-ite is now carried by 
dealers in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. 


Convenient touring package 
fits the pocket of your car—con- 
tains 3 cans of Boyce-ite— $1.00. 

Boyce-ite can also be obtained 
in \% gallon, 1 gallon and 5 
gallon containers. 
costs 


This Advertisement Copyrighted by Harrison Boyce 





Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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By 
Frank Mallow 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


RIM WILBARTH was driving his 
dad’s ranch tractor on the public 
road, bringing it home from the 
repair shop in Orange Cove. 
Throttle closed, he was making about two 
miles an hour. There was a reason for the 
snail’s pace. He had just learned that 
Simeon Borchard had moved into the 
empty house on the old Valkirk ranch, 
having got a permanent job farming the 
place. In a few minutes Crim would be 
passing the house, and would have an 
opportunity to see that Borchard girl again. 
He was taking no chances about it. A 
little way back he had halted his iron 
tortoise at the roadside, got down and 
opened the drain cock of the radiator, 
letting out several gallons of water. If 
his courage held he meant to stop at the 
Borchard house and get permission to 
refill the radiator at the windmill pump. 
It was a desperate expedient, but desper- 
ate also was the desire of the bashful 
young rancher to get acquainted with Eva 
Jean Borchard. 
The Borchards, man, wife and daughter, 
the latter unfolding into her late teens, 





had come into the neighborhood as fruit 
workers in midsummer, camping in the 
Smith Hill schoolyard along with others 
like themselves. Crim had seen Eva Jean 
one day when he happened to stop in at a 
neighbor’s vineyard where she and her 
mother were picking raisin grapes. After 
that he happened to stop in at a dozen 
other vineyards where she happened to be 
working. 

Anybody whose soul had not gone sour 
would have needed only a look at the sun- 
kissed girl to understand how things came 
to happen that way with Crim. Eva Jean 
may not have been a feast for hungry 
eyes, but she was surely a square meal, 
provided one saw herself and not the 
soiled working apron and flopping-brim- 
med hat she wore. 

Thirteen times Crim had said, ‘‘How do 
you do, ma’am,” to Eva Jean. Thirteen 
times she had answered “‘Howd’y’ do,” in 
a descending scale of music, the message 
of which he took to be that she thought 
quite well of him and hoped he wouldn’t 
spoil her good opinion by getting fresh. 
So that was as far as he had got with her. 


Crim had seen Eva Jean one day 
when he happened to stop at 


a neighbor's vineyard 


Now, through an opening between olive 
trees, he spied her in the rear yard, hang- 
ing clothes on the wash line. 

“Criminy crickeree!” he 
heart in boots. 


muttered, 


But he managed to stop the tractor and ~ 


went in and round to the back, slow- 
footed, torn between diffidence and a com- 
pelling urge. 

“How do you do?” he inquired, having 
resolutely made straight for the girl, 
though out of a corner of his eye he had 
seen her mother in a chair under a tree. 

Miss Borchard smiled at him over her 
shoulder (being on her own home grounds 
made a difference), holding on to the 
clothes-line with both hands high over- 
head. 

“How do!” she gurgled through a split 
clothespin in her mouth. “Just a minute, 
please, till I finish this job.” 

“There!’’ she announced, clinching the 
last garment on the line. “Come on over 
in the shade, Mr. Wilbarth. I know your 
name, if you don’t mine,” she laughed 
softly. “Mama, meet Mr. Wilbarth.” 
“Glad to meet you, Mr. Filbert. Sit and 
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visit. Never mind Eva Jean; she’ll look 
out for number one. Eva Jean, you could 
carry the tub to empty now; most likely 
Mr. Filbert wouldn’t mind helpin’.” 

“Why, mama, what a crust!—asking 
Mr. Wilbarth to carry a tub first time he 
ever set foot on the place. Please don’t 
mind mama, Mr. Wilbarth; she’s such a 
bossy old thing. But folks don’t seem to 
mind her much, so maybe you won't.” 

“V’ll say I won’t,” blurted Crim. ‘‘May- 
be,” he went on, spurred to do some deed 
of valor—“‘maybe I can carry the tub 
alone.” He bent to grasp both handles of 
the big receptacle, half full of murky water. 

“Wow—no- stop, Mr. Wilbarth!” Eva 
Jean’s alarm was full of laughter. “Bet 
you spill suds all over us,” she sparkled. 
“Bet I’m well-nigh as strong as you are, 
anyway.” 

You!” 
swallowed her whole in a gulp. 
carry you and the tub.’ 

“Bet you sha’n’t try. Watch the tub, 
please, Mr. Wilbarth; you’re sloshing it 
over.” 

One at either handle of the tub, they 
lurched and stumbled with it out to the 
tank-house drain, Crim Wilbarth walking 
on air and watching the stubbled sward of 
the backyard merge into fields of asphodel. 


Crim’s eyes took her in boldly, 
“T could 


OR the next hour and more Crim Wil- 

barth, who usually had little to say 
and seldom said that, conversed pleas- 
antly and fluently with the two Borchard 
women, seated with them in the shade of 
the gum tree where Mrs. Borchard had 
pursued the light task of sorting figs for 
preserving while her daughter did the 
heavier washing. Crim was domestic 
enough to notice that fact. The Borchards 
were mountain folks, and they were keenly 
interested in hearing about the raisin be it 
from one who had always lived in the San 
Joaquin valley. 

Among many topics, there was more talk 
about raisin thieves than anything else, 
probably because at this time it was of 
more interest to Crim himself than was 
any of the other matters regarding which 
he undertook to enlighten his appreciative 
little audience. 

Wholesale thefts of raisins out of vine- 
yards, where they were drying on trays or 
were gathered into sweat-boxes, had 
teached a scale this fall never known in the 

valley before. ‘There was every indication 
that this looting of vineyards was being 
carried on systematically by an organized 
gang; and it had reached a point where the 
raisin growers’ association had put out a 
standing reward for apprehension of the 
miscreants. Crim read aloud from a cir- 
cular sent out by the association, which he 

carried 1 in his purse. 

“A reward of one hundred dollars each 
will be paid for the arrest, or information 
leading to the arrest, of any or all persons 
stealing, or aiding or abetting the stealing 
of raisins out of vineyards.” 

“The aiding and abetting,” Crim ex- 
plained, “means ranchers who sell the 
stolen raisins for the thieves, for a rake-off, 
and packers who buy them, knowing 
they’ve been stolen.” 

“And can men drive trucks right into 
vineyards and carry away tons of raisins 
without getting caught at it?’ imquired 
Eva Jean. 

“Uh-huh; they certainly do—at night, 
of course. They get away with eight or 


ten tons at a time, sometimes. They 
locate a safe place—have spies out for 
that, of course—and raid it some night 
with several trucks, carrying away two or 
three tons to a truck. A small grower, 
like dad and me, who don’t raise more’n 
twenty tons or so, is hard hit by a raid 
like that.” 

“Oo-o00!” 
it seemed. 

“Eva Jean,” said Mrs. Borchard, who 
appeared to have a soul above such sordid 
troubles—or perhaps it was just her poor 
heating—“Eva Jean, bring me and Mr. 
Filbert a drink of cool water, like a good 
child. rn 

“You should say ‘Mr. Wilbarth and I,’ 
mama. No, now, Mr. Wilb: arth, I'll get it. 
I love to fetch things to folks.” 

She came back from the windmill pump- 
house with a brimming pitcher and a glass, 
serving her mother first. Crim was not 
blind to that. Then she poured for him, 
very particular and grave-eyed about it, 
tipping out a few drops from the glass 
after filling it too full. Over the glass as 
he drank, their eyes met. Good-night for 
Crim Wilbarth! 

On the way back from putting the 
pitcher away Miss Borchard stopped be- 
side a poplar tree where Crim had already 
observed a revolver, in its holster, hang- 
ing from a nail driven into the tree. 

“Look, Mr. Wilbarth,” called the girl 
demurely. 

Almost at the call Crim jumped in his 
chair. In the same second that she 
whipped the gun from its holster it went 
off—perhaps accidentally. Accidentally 
also, maybe, a tomato can perched on a 
crossbeam of the pump-house, where it 
served for a drinking cup, leaped into air 
with a met: a ting, struck earth and died 
quivering in the grass, exactly like a shot 
| ibbit. 

“Criminy crickeree!”” admired Crim. 
“That was just a happen-so, wasn’t it, 
Miss Borchard?”’ 

“Bet you it wasn’t. Bet I could shoot 
your eye out. Look!” The weapon was 
spinning like a teetotum on fingers that 
Crim knew from previous fond regard to 


Eva Jean was nearly crying 


be approximately of the size and color of 


healthy barley straws. 

“Look!” laughed the melodious voice 
once more. 

The revolver went off again, pointing 
north-up, and a single leftover clothespin, 
stuck on the line off by itself, let go holds 
and whirled curving to earth. Before 
Crim could repeat his wanted expletive 
the revolver was back in its holster and 
Eva Jean was coming forward, elfinly, toe- 
circling in a whirlwind of laughter. 

Though palpably proud of her prowess. 
she modestly refused to talk about it, 
except in relation to a possible encounter 
with raisin thieves, to which subject she 
reverted insistently. 

“Bet I wouldn’t be afraid of them; bet 
I could beat them on the draw,’ she 
bragged. “Has there been any raisins 
stolen round here?” 

“Not yet this year,” allowed Crim. 
“But that is reason for us to worry all the 
more—we’re due for our loss. But I hope 
the raid will be on a big grower that can 
stand the loss. I’m watching ours best I 
can, but I got two places to watch, which 

cant.” 

“How do you watch—lay out in the 
vineyard all night, you poor boy?” 
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“Not exactly,” denied Crim reluctantly, 
wishing he had some heroic exploit to his 
credit. “I just listen. If you hear a truck 
go by late in the night, get up and follow 
it. I mean I will.” 

“T don’t see how they get away with it. 
Looks like somebody would see and sus- 
pect those trucks by day.” 

“Tt’s pretty plain how they got to work 
it. There must be a fence ranch—one 
that receives the stolen raisins—about 
every so-wheres through the valley, so 
that no matter where a raid is made the 
thieves can get to it before daylight. Now, 
if I could catch a bunch at it I’d just fol- 
low them and see where they cached the 
haul. Then I’d report to the association; 
they'd do the rest. I'd sure like to get the 
information to trap a few that way. I 
need a few hundred dollars.” 

“Sor” Eva Jean’s mouth was open, a 
broken strawberry. ‘Gimme one of them 
hundred dollarses and I’d be perfectly 
happy. Bet I’ll be listening in the night 
too, after this. a 

The sound of a distant gong, summon- 
ing the hands on one of the nearby big 
ranches to dinner, brought Crim up gasp- 
ing. He had visited for an hour and 
half. He recklessly made it another five 
minutes before finally getting away. 

Halfway home he brought his machine 
to a halt beside the road, apparently for 
no purpose but to take off his hat with one 
hand and scratch his head with the other. 

“T never put any water in the radiator,” 
he whistled softly —‘‘never thought of it. 
Criminy crickeree!—what d’you suppose 
they thought I’s there for?” 


A I’ the supper table that evening young 
Wilbarth talked about raisin thieves 
and the Borchards—one of the Borchards 
so volubly that father winked at mother 
and mother looked worried. Mrs. Wil- 
barth hz id had previous intuitions born of 
her son’s allusions to “that Borchard 
girl.” Now she was alarmed to hear him 
referring to the pretty stranger in their 
midst as Eva Jean. Mr. Wilbarth did not 
take such matters so seriously, but he liked 
to “plague” his naive but efhcient junior. 
“So the Borchards: are terribly interested 
in raisin thieves, eh?” he commented. “If 
you mean to be on the watch for a raid in 
this neighborhood, Crim, the Borchards 
are the very ones I’d adivse you to keep 
an eye on. - ears to me they been draw- 
ing you out.’ 

“Dad! Crim straightened up from his 
half-melon to throw a horrified look at his 
senior. “‘You’d dare hint—you'd accuse 
Eva Jean —criminy crickeree!”” 

“Eva Jean’s pretty, but so are movie 
actresses, W illsie,”” put in Mrs. Wilbarth 
virtuously. “What do we know about 
the Borchards? Just campers, here today 
and there tomorrow.” 

It should be remarked that Crim was 
Crim, short for Criminy, to the world at 
large; but to his mother he was Willsie, 
variant of William. 

“I bet Borchard don’t stay on that job 
more’n a week or two.” Mr. Wilbarth 
leaned back to lift an emphasizing fore- 
finger at his son. “Before a raid is made 
in any neighborhood, some of the gang 
come and stick round a while, camping 
and working a little, long enough to pick 
the safest vineyard to loot; one that isn’t 
guarded, has high- grade stuff near dried, 
and everything.” 
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“And they find out all they can by 
asking,’ mother helped out. “They 
wouldn’t be above letting their pretty 
daughter pump softies. What did your 
talk with her this forenoon amount to, 
Willsie, except that she drug all the infor- 
mation out of you that you had to give?” 

“Vd rather talk to a real girl than watch 
some dolled up smarty in a picture,” re- 
torted Crim, twitting his mother for her 
well-known weakness fot the movies. 

“Right ’nough, son. But there’s plenty 
nice girls that we know living round here, 
and you never look at one of them. I only 
hope this Eva Jean girl don’t turn out :an 

an accomplisher of the thieves; though 
it may be a lesson for you if she does.” 


EING a genuine product of the out-of- 

doors, Crim Wilbarth rested as well as 
labored there, sleeping winter and sum- 
mer in the north corridor of the screened 
porch that entirely surrounded the house. 
Tonight as usual, he was in profundity of 
sleep within a few minutes after his head 
hit the pillow; but not as usual he worried 
in his sleep, which was why he awoke in 
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They lurched and stumbled with it to the tank-house drain, Crim Wilbarth walking on air and watching the 
stubbled backyard merge into fields of asphodel 


the middle of the night with intuitive 
faculties alert, head lifted listening. 

Nothing in his existence was more fa- 
miliar than the hum of a motor. He could 
distinguish any make of automobile as far 
as he could hear it. He knew that what 
he heard now was a truck, one of the big 
makes. Soon he knew that there were two 
or three of them, moving slowly. On this 
branch road, traveled only by ranchers 
who lived along it, cars seldom went by in 
the small hours of night. ‘Trucks practi- 
cally never. Weeks ago Crim had made 
up his mind to follow any trucks going by 
at a late hour if he were lucky enough to 
hear them. 

In six lightning movements he was out 
of pajamas and into bib overalls, which 
was all he put on. As he caught the last 
suspender hook, the suspected marauders 
appeared, three shapeless bulks nosing 
each other almost noiselessly, everything 
muffled down to the limit, no lights show- 
ing. Lack of lights alone was to Crim 
positive proof of a dishonest errand. 

At this rainless season his personal 
roadster was parked under a tree within 


Frank Mallow 








ten yards of where he slept. He was in it 
by the time the rumbling shadows in the 
road had got by. He let them get well 
ahead before slipping in behind them, 
more noiseless than they, and lightless. 
He hoped his parents wouldn’t hear him 
going, but if they did, mother would have 
to worry until he got back. Advancing 
and slowing down at discretion, he kept 
the mysterious trucks, now mingled into 
one big blot ahead, at safe range. 

When they suddenly loomed on him 
distinctly, he knew that they had stopped. 

He swerved from the road, parking the 
roadster in the dense shade of a wayside 
fig tree, jumped out and went forward 
afoot. It is not generally admitted that a 
wound in the heart is felt first in the 
stomach. Crim had gone forward only a 
few yards when he experienced a sudden 
sinking sensation below the belt. ‘The 
outlaw trucks were turning into the Bor- 
chard yard. 

All zest for this eagerly anticipated ad- 
venture died in the boy’s breast. But with 
face set grim in the darkness, he went on. 

From a covert of loganberry bushes he 










































8 The Raisin Raiders: 


was presently watching the trucks back- 
ing and turning in the open space about 
the Borchard house. There was a light in 
the house, and presumably the truck-men 
had already spoken with the inmates— 
been posted that the way was clear and 
everything set for a killing. The trucks, 
lights on now, ran out into the road and 
went on in the direction they had been 
going before. Crim looked after the re- 
ceding prowlers numbly indecisive, as 
nearly in tears as it is possible for a plant 
of the soil, a human oak, to be. 

When he saw the lights go out again, his 
flagging spirit flamed up fiercely. Hot 
rage was born of searing sorrow. With 
merely a backward glance in the direction 
of his runabout, he turned and ran afoot 
after the blots in the starlight. 

The trucks stopped again, this time 
midway of the Surtout vineyard, property 
of an absentee owner. There was not even 
a house on the land, which was farmed by 
a force of year-round hands who lived in 
the neighborhood. Crim knew that these 
grapes were already dried and in sweat- 
boxes, ready for hauling out. The thieves 
had been given accurate information—by 
whom? 

Midway through the vineyard the usual 
“avenue” —a field road formed by omit- 
ting a row of vines—ran from the public 
road to the irrigation ditch skirting the 
farther side. The trucks were run down 
the length of the avenue, the lights turned 
on briefly to allow them to turn with 
safety alongside the ditch, headed back 
and became lost to view as the lights dis- 
appeared. The low rumble of the engines 
ceased also. 


N the vineyard, Crim was compara- 

tively safe from observation. But he 
made his way furtively, taking it for 
granted the raiders would put out sentries. 
He slunk along between two rows of vines 
at some distance from the avenue until 
opposite the trucks, when he crept close in 
where he could watch proceedings, 
crouched at ease under a low canopy of 
thick leafage. 

The raisin raiders were hard at it. 
There were three men to a truck, one of 
each crew being at all times on the watch. 
The patrol was changed every few min- 
utes, permitting each man a frequent rest 
from loading. Loading raisins in the field 
is a strenuous job. Filled sweat-boxes 
weigh upwards of two hundred pounds 
and have to be lifted high, many of them 
above the loaders’ heads. The task takes 
time, especially when performed in dark- 
ness and caution, to avoid noise. Crim 
had ample time in which to digest his plan. 

He wished. first to identify the thieves 
or their trucks, if he knew them; in any 
case to get a good enough description to 
identify them later. After that he meant 
to attempt disabling one or all the engines. 
This would be hazardous, as it would have 
to be done almost under the noses of 
loadérs and lookouts. 

Having assured himself that he had 
never seen either men or trucks before, he 
proceeded with the lithe furtiveness of an 
animal to carry out his disabling scheme. 
He chose a spot next the foremost engine 
from which the boxes had already been 
taken, and crawled close under the vines, 
waiting there for the sentry in that section 
to return from a confab with his confed- 
erates and saunter off in the other direc- 


tion. From his previous jaunting, Crim 
knew the fellow would be out of the way 
for several minutes. 

He eeled out and rose to his knees at the 
right-hand side of the engine, reached for 
what he hoped to find and gratifiedly 
found it, a secondary tool-box attached 
to the framework, containing a set of small 
tools especially designed for work on 
wirings. He retained a pair of pliers and 
shoved the other implements out of sight 
into the mulched earth. 

With the deft precision of a practical 
mechanic he clipped all wirings, including 
the magneto connection. Within the next 
ten minutes he had in like manner killed 
the other two engines, converting them 
temporarily for all practical purposes, 
into so much junk. He had narrow 
escapes from discovery. Once he had lain 
flat under an engine, glued to it with hot 
oil, while a sentry passed by so close he 
could have caught the miscreant by the 
ankles. Crim had to repress an almost 
uncontrollable desire to do so. 

He crept back to his first vantage 
ground, several rows removed from the 
avenue, grinning at the ease with which 
he had accomplished his purpose and 
exulting in anticipations of the diverting 
scene he would witness when the thieves 
discovered what had been done to them, 
and faced the hard fact that they would 
have to leave their loot-laden trucks be- 
hind. Perhaps the job had been too easy, 
causing the thief-trapper to grow careless. 
At any rate, as he came buoyantly to his 
feet, supposedly outside the danger zone, 
he found himself face to face with a tenth 
man, a tall, ominously silent figure tower- 
ing giant-like above him. 

He had planned, if seen, to run for it. 
Instead he launched himself at the human 
totum like a flash, at first glimpse of it. 
For Crim was gunwise, familiar with fire- 
arms from babyhood. He had his gun in 
an overall pocket, but as a safety-first 
maneuver preventing gun-play was better 
than starting it. He caught the other 
fellow by the right wrist. A cruel wrench 
elicited a grunt of pain and a pistol fell at 
their feet. Then began a silent contest of 
muscle and skill. Soundlessly the wres- 
tlers swayed in close embrace, stumbling 
to and fro. 

His antagonist proved to be not so much 
bigger than himself as that first distorted 
view of him had caused Crim to think. 
Dim starlight had magnified the prowler’s 
gangling length. He was tall, but lacked 
relative breadth and muscle build. Realiz- 
ing himself the physical superior, Crim 
ended the combat quickly, goaded on by 
the expectation that the whole gang would 
be on hin in a moment. 

He was not a trained boxer, but he had 
had much experience at rough and ready 
fighting, and his was a powerful arm. He 
wrenched himself sharply free and swung 
a swift pile-driver fist squarely into the 
fellow’s face. The giant went sprawling. 
Crim sprang backward, eyes darting to 
detect the next assailant, but none was in 
sight. He had his gun out now, but had 
no intention to battle a gang in darkness. 
He meant to do a marathon if permitted. 
He was not permitted. 

Something terrific, something bluntly 
misshapen and steel-hard struck him from 
behind, and he crumpled to the dirt in a 
star-specked cloud of blackness in which 
unseen wrens were twittering. 
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HERE was an interval of the black 

ness, but it must have been brief. He 
revived to a pained consciousness of his 
left cheek being rammed into the dirt by 
pressure of something hard on the up- 
turned right. 

“Quick, daddy, ’fore he comes to!” he 
heard an appealing low voice. “Here’s 
my middy; while you’re tying his feet I’ll 
tear up my skirt to tie his hands with.” 

The skirt in question was tickling 
Crim’s neck and face, teasing his nose and 
eyes, as its Amazonian wearer—an undert- 
sized Amazon judging by her light heft— 
actively ground an unkind little knee into 
his agonized jaw, obviously not intending 
to let him “come to” if cruel punishment 
could prevent it. 

Under that punishment Crim momen- 
tarily lay unresisting, adjusting his mind 
to an unheard of situation, a more accu- 
rate name for which looks bad in print. 
Had ever swain so rude a disillusionment? 
The girl of his dreams, his intended lady- 
love, was a thief and a co-fighter of thugs! 
In proof whereof she had bumped him 
over with a gun-butt and was kneeling 
on his head to hold him down while her 
bandit father hog-tied him. Criminy 
crickeree! That skirt fluttering in his 
face was his world crumbling about his 
ears. 

However, being now in full possession 
of his faculties, physical and mental, he 
had no intention of letting himself be 
trussed up like a beheaded fowl. With a 
twist of his muscular young torso, in 
which was concentrated all the aggrieved 
rage of a broken heart, he sent his lost 
ladylove headlong into a mesh of vines, in 
the same instant that, with a well-directed 
double-heeled kick of the two feet already 
partly bound by a single turn of his lady’s 
middy, he sent her father flying in the 
other direction. Then he was on his feet 
and running like the wind. 

Chivalry in its previous darkest hour 
probably never received such a setback 
as it did in the modern instance of William 
Criminy Wilbarth as he fled among the 
darkling vines with a fusillade of shots 
clipping leaves all round him. He did 
not return the fire, for he had no gun now; 
and anyway gun-play in a vineyard at 
night would be like dueling in a darkened 
room—shooting at sounds and flashes. 

He fled down the starlit road toward 
his concealed runabout—panting, bare- 
headed, a suspender of his overalls, broken 
loose in the melee, whipping out behind. 

Anguish, not fear, lent abandon to his 
flight. He would have cared little who 
called him coward now, though to credit 
him with his due, he had no comprehen- 
sion of fear’s components. But he had a 
heart that could ache like a mother’s, and 
it was so aching now. 

Before reaching home, however, his 
emotion had cooled down considerably, 
particularly his vengeful rage. Try as he 
did, he was unable for longer than a few 
minutes to hold any resentment against 
Eva Jean Borchard. He tried to think of 
her as a thief, a girl gangster, a young 
vixen who wielded a clubbed six-gun like 
an Apache, pitilessly. But back of that 
silhouette he was seeing her again as he 
had seen her yesterday forenoon—a happy, 
warm-hearted, friendly kid. 

Poor little thing! It wasn’t her fault 
that she was an associate of thieves. He 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EXICO has just completed the 
business of receiving into the 
National Palace at Mexico City 
the thirteenth president in four- 
teen years, since the revolutionary period 
was thrust upon the southern republic by 
Francisco Ynocente Madero in 1910. This 
is an average of thirteen-fourteenths—al- 
most a whole i 
In fact, the history of Mexico for the last 
decade and a half might be entitled 
“Mexico versus a President,” and divided 
into chapters of one year each, with a 
different president for each twelve months. 
So far Mexico has won eleven of these 
contests, one was a tie, and it is now 
playing the thirteenth game, with some 
prospects that it, also, will be a draw. 
There are only two escapes from the presi- 
dency of Mexico—flight or assassination. 
Of the thirteen presidents, nine chose 
flight, two of them dying in exile, and 
seven are still alive; two others were 
assassinated, one proved strong enough to 
compel the 16,000,000 Mexicans to permit 
him to serve out his term of office, and one 
has just taken his seat in the big teak 
chair in the ancient building fronting the 
Zocalo in the capital of Moquahtesuma, 
Juarez and Diaz. 








Will Thirteen be 
a Lucky Number? 


The Problems Confronting 
Phutarco Calles, the New 
President of Mexico 
By H. H. Dunn 


Author of: Mexico's Pedagogic Medicine 


In Mexico the 
chief executive 15 
the government. 
Without particular- 
ly consulting the 
people, and without 
more than nominal 
regard for the na- 
tional congress, the 
president becomes 
Mexico, both in in- 
ternational relations 
and internal affairs. 
More than 15,000,- 
ooo Mexicans have 
been held subservient to 150,0co armed 
men for the last fourteen years, while the 
150,000 have imposed president after 
president on the 15,000,000. As to the 
Congress, it would be no new experience 
for that body to find itself sent home to 
stand in the corner under its own caoba or 
ahuehuete tree, as it was during the 
Madero administration, or to wake up in 
jail, as it did under the presidency of 
Sot Huerta. One sometimes won- 
ders why the 15,000,000 have not cut 
themselves some good green clubs and 
with them driven the 150,000 into the 
sea. This was done under the patriot- 


The ancient palace occupied by viceroys and presidents for almost 400 years. 
Its occupant has the future of Mexico in his hands 






Plutarco Elias-Calles is the thirteenth chief executive Mexico 
has had in fourteen years. His job is one of the 


toughest this side of the Atlantic 


priest Hidalgo, and again under the irre- 
ligious fanatic Benito Juarez. History, 
however, is made up of the things men 
do; not of the things which they should 
have done. 

The presidents of Mexico have been 
paternalistic dictators, diplomats, inter- 
national lawyers, military dictators, 
socialists, petty political opportunists, 
judges, state governors, soldiers and 
farmers. The one who has the courage to 
step in as the thirteenth in this line of 
rulers has been something of all ten of 
these classifications. He is Plutarco 
Elias-Calles, born of a family of agricul- 
turists in the state of Sonora and carried 
by revolution in half a decade through all 
the strata of political life in Mexico to the 
presidency. A radical in efforts for the 
14,000,000 who live close to the soil in 
Mexico, he is yet a conservative on the 
development of the natural resources of 
that country. Called a “Red” because of 
his activities in behalf of the newly 
developed middle-class of workers in 
Mexico, he is endeavoring to bring to the 
industrial aid of his country capital from 
the United States. Such training in 
executive duties as he has received has 
come first from the employment of large 
quantities of labor on his haciendas; 
second, from command in the revolution- 
ary army which put Alvaro Obregon into 
the president; and, third, from the mili- 
tary and civil governorship of the state of 
Sonora. It would seem that this experi- 
ence would tend to make him an autocrat, 
yet he established in Sonora an assembly 
of representatives of all the active indus- 
tries in that state to act asa check on laws 
passed by the state legislature. 

Accustomed to the freedom of the 
revolutionary armies, which throughout 
Latin-America always have mistaken 



























































Madero, the dreamer, was murdered 


license for liberty, President Calles 
announces that, as rapidly as possible, he 
will establish national prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Though the gaming concessions 
and the state and national 
Mexico have furnished a large part 
the national revenues, he has made the 
official statement that gambling of all 
kinds will be stamped out. Admiring the 
wide freedom of individual action under 
which the people of the United a ap 
live, the new president has expressed 11 
private conversation the belief that oo 
many years the national government of 
Mexico must be paternalistic, that 1s to 
say that the national government must 
choose the path for the nation and lead 
the people along that path, an <EN 
which, if followed, must needs end in a 
dictatorship. 

Such are the apparently opposed char- 
acteristics of the Sonoran rancher who 
has become president of Mexico. How 
greatly his angles 6f vision will be altered 
by the presidency of a nation 
government ts crystallized into that office 
remains to be seen. Certainly he will have 
the power to direct his people as he chooses, 
regardless in the main of internal public 
opinion, entirely oblivious of the actions 
of congress, but rather limited by inter- 
national viewpoints. Taking these char- 
acteristics point by point, as they have 
been expressed by preceding presidents of 
Mexico, the observer can not but wonder 
what will be the result of the blending of 
all of them in one executive. 

Porfirio Diaz, who ruled Mexico for 
approximately thirty-five years, endeav- 
ored to set up a_ paternalistic dictator- 
ship in which all state, and even canton 
and municipal governments were merged 
into the national. He was overthrown 
and compelled to flee the country by a 
revolutionary movement based on the 
fundamentals of Socialism, led by a man 
who once said to the writer: “The man in 


of 


W he se 


the field should direct the government of 
the nation; that government never should 
direct the man in the field.” 

Yet Francisco Ynocente Madero, 
“Coahuila Dreamer,” 


the 
as he came to be 
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lotteries of 








called, was compelled, too 
late, to revert to the prin- 
ciples of Diazin an eleventh- 
hour effort to save himself 
and his government by “‘the 
man in the field.” As the 
Golden Age of Mexico 
passed out with the flight 
of Porfirio Diaz, so the 
revolutionary period came 
in with the accession to 
the presidency of Francisco 
Madero. Between the two, 
president ad interim, 
served Francisco Leon de la 
Barra, a diplomat of long 
European and American 
training who had been am- 
bassador at Washington, 
secretary of foreign attairs 
and dean of the Mexican 
cabinet. After 


as 


acting as 
stop gap he retired to 
France, where he now is, 


having gladly handed over 
the presidency to Madero, 





Carranza, the obstinate country lawyer, 


was shot 


the head of the Socialistic 
revolt. 
\s the attempted dic- 


tatorship of Diaz eventually 
failed, so fell the Utopian 
government of Made FO, 
when, as is not unusual 1 

prolonged revolutions, ie 
army uprose under Felix 
Diaz and Bernardo Reyes. 
The younger Diaz—a 
nephew of the dictator 

was tricked out of the spoils 
of war by Victoriano Huerta, 
himself commander of the 
Madero army, and Reyes 
met death in battle. The 
kind-hearted, rather simple- 
minded and altogether un- 
fortunate Madero was assas- 
sinated, the first of the 
revolutionary presidents to 
meet death as a reward for 
his ambition. Be it said that 
he could have been saved by 
the United States; indeed, 
his personal safety was 
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pledged by the then ambassador of this 
country in Mexico City, yet he was mur- 
dered in the national palace and his body 
riddled with bullets at a lonely spot on the 
road over which it was being carried to the 
penitentiary. Of all our myriad ‘‘mistakes”’ 
in Mexico, this was the most needless. 

Came then Federico Gamboa, an 
international lawyer, to occupy the presi- 
dency for exactly forty-six minutes. 
Elected at the death of Madero by a 
Congress frightened by the stationing of 
armed revolutionists in both legislative 
houses, Gamboa promptly appointed 
Victoriano Huerta his vice-president and 
resigned, leaving Mexico to its own 
devices just as rapidly as train and ship 
could bear him from the republic. ‘This is 
probably the shortest presidential term 
on record. 

Huerta, with a long and excellent 
record as a commanding figure in the 
Mexican army, automatically became 
president, and a military dictatorship 
spread itself over Mexico. What this 
form of government might have accom- 
plished will never be known because one 
of the officers of the Mexican navy failed 
to give the proper salute to the American 

ag. A score of American warships were 
rushed to Vera Cruz, diplomatic amends 
and a salute were demanded and the port 
seized. The military dictatorship began 
to crumble. Meanwhile, aes 
Carranza, former mouthpiece of Porfirio 
Diaz in the Senate and subsequently 
governor of the state of Coahuila under 
the presidency of Madero, was preparing 
to cover certain financial irregularities in 
his state government by a_ revolution 
against the latter, when the military coup 
put Huerta into power. Carranza pressed 
his revolution against Huerta, and, with 
the dogs of war barking both at sea and 
on the land, the old soldier joined the 
other Mexican presidential birds of pas- 
sage and found safety in E] Paso where he 
died within the year. 

Through these major revolutionary 
operations ever since 1910 had been mov- 
ing two secondary uprisings consisting 

(Continued on page 52) 





Obregon was the only one of twelve presidents to serve 


out his term of office 
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Organized labor governs most of Australia, and in the process of governing has kecome conservative. 
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The average 


worker prefers horse races to riots and he'd gotoa football game on the day of the red revolution 


Labor in the Saddle 


To What Use is the Organized Worker Putting His 


HE labor movement in Aus- 
tralia runs on a double track, 
and sometimes the inquirer 
has to watch his step to de- 
termine which rail he is walking 
at the moment. When you want to ask 
about industrial relations, you are likely 
as not to find yourself being led into 
a discussion of party politics. It is hard 
for us to realize how political—in some 
respects sadly and typically political— 
organized labor in Australia has become. 
The distinction between the Labor 
Party and its chief rival, the Nationalist 
Party, which represents conservatism in 
a general way, is less sharp and far less 
bitter than the American would naturally 
expect. This is not only because labor 
has become a respectable group to belong 
to; the conservatives, instead of being 
horrified by the “socialistic”? measures 
adopted by Labor governments, insist that 
they introduced many of these measures 
themselves and would have sponsored 
others had they remained in_ power. 
They seem bent on minimizing rather 
than emphasizing the difference. 
Nationalist speakers in New South 
Wales do paint a lurid picture of strike- 
ridden Queensland, but it is unfair to 
take a public political speaker seriously, 
even if he is talking in private. He gets 
the habit. In Queensland itself, I talked 


Power in Australia? 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of: More W ool or More Men 


with several large employers who have 
taken the nine years uninterrupted rule 
of a Labor government ‘“‘most exceeding 
ca’m.”” One of them said to me: 

“There’s no denying that all the best 
brains have been on their side. I don’t 
see how any of our crowd could have done 
better—maybe not as well.’ This would 
sound incredible if it came from an Amer- 
ican speaking of his political opponents; 
but one must always remember that the 
Australian fair-mindedness is amazing 
and invincible. 

It is not very inspiring to note that each 
side has come down to accusing the other 
of extravagance as the chief handle of 
argument. The Nationalist asserts that 
Queensland has high taxes and bills for its 
projects run without a business man’s 
eye to profits; and the Premier of Tas- 
mania told me that the Nationalists had 
involved his state in such a_ hopeless 
financial tangle that the Labor Party was 
practically invited to take control and 
straighten out the mess. And there you 


are! It has a familiar sound without 
much meaning. 
And yet—most of the intellectual 


in the Labor movement, 
heads of government de- 
cabinet ministers (odd 
politicians in Australia 


intelligent and 


le aders 
editors, 
partments, 

as It seems, 

do impress one 
thoughtful men) are disillusioned. Noth- 
ing fails like The success of 
unionism has led it to be accepted as an 
end in itself, a goal instead of a step. In 
its political as well as its industrial 
aspects, the labor movement has stuck, 
fast in the immediate questions of wages 
and hours, and, having gained much, 
goes on to seek higher wages and shorter 
hours as if these were the only things to 
work for. Such considerations as a 
reorganization of industry itself, any 
definite constructive policy in fact, has 
been lost to view in the mere jockeying 
for places in Parliament. As one of its 
most thoughtful spokesmen expressed it 
to me, ‘ ‘The labor movement is standing 
still because it does not know where to go.” 
‘All our energy,” he went on, “has 
been turned into the practical channels 
of wages boards and arbitration courts. 
Nobody, the employer least of all, denies 
that these things have been beneficial. 
But we keep on fussing for higher wages 
and shorter hours as if these elementary 
material advantages were the only things 
worth thinking about. They are so much 
in the foreground that they shut out new 


as 


success, 
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problems. We have 
elaborated the ma- 
chinery that pro- 
vides for every- 
thing except ulti- 
mate issues.” 
The unions 
themselves in a 
sense have lost as 


well as gained 
power. They are 
less militant 
(which _ probably 
from most out- 
siders’ and _ cer- 


tainly from the 
employers’ point of 
view is a_ good 
thing) since they 
“depend on the 
government to do 
their work for 
them.” The days 
of effort are begin- 
ning to be looked 
back upon as the good old times, with the 
sense that when they had less they saw 
more. “Union secretaries are respectable 
now,” as one of them put it. It is incon- 
sistent of us human creatures, but it seems 
to be true that the cause that is won 
ceases to be glorious. 

It is of course really a sign of mental 
health when the sternest criticism is self- 
criticism. ‘Tired radicals are more encoui- 
aging than smug radicals. The best sign 
of the times for the labor movement is the 
dissatisfaction of those who work for it. 

A certain minister in a labor govern- 
ment said to me privately: “Our rank 
and file seem to have come down to just 
two ideas: Give us a shilling a day more; 
and, What the devil is the government 
going to do about it? We have misled 
them—misled them for years into think- 
ing that political success would solve all 
their problems for them—would make 
potatoes grow without their taking the 
trouble of planting potatoes. We have 
accomplished something; but we habitu- 
ally promise more than we can possibly 


fulfil.” 
The Laborer's Attitude 


One might say that it seems to be the 
business of all parties to mislead their 
too confiding constituents and to promise 
more than can be performed. But the 
leaders of labor, although they may have 
become disillusioned, have not sunk into a 
contented cynicism. When I asked this 

same minister—who fifteen years ago was 
working underground in the mines from 
which he climbed out by self-education— 
whether there were many bitter extremists 
who were impatient of parliamentary 
tactics among the Australian working 
men, he answered: ; 

“Lord, no! The Australian workman is 
only too glad to have things done for him 
without his bothering. He’d go to a foot- 
ball match on the day of the revolution.” 

This seems in fact to be a fair enough 
statement of the workmen’s own attitude 
—the ordinary workman who lives by the 
day as most of us do live and takes little 
account of “‘movements.” ‘The one thing 
he takes with high seriousness is not 
strikes but sport. The Australian’s 
obsession with public sport—not with 
doing things himself but with watching a 
few professionals do them—amounts to a 
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The government-owned railroads of Australia do not worry about the passenger s 


comfort, but they get him there at a low rate per mile. 


compulsion neurosis; the whole nation 
ought to be psyched for it. The man who 
spends on the Saturday races all that he 
has made through the week exists in large 
enough numbers to assure for the em- 
ployers a plentiful enough supply of men 
who can look no further than from Satur- 
day to Saturday. 

The odd thing about this is that most of 
them do not even see the races. They 
collect in dense crowds about a bulletin 
board and put their money on horses they 
have never seen. They are not backing an 
opinion—they are betting in a spirit of 
pure abstraction. It seems the queerest of 
all ways to put joy into life. But a man 
who is staking his bread and butter on 
the Calcutta sweepstakes has not much 
energy left over for getting excited about 
the economic system. 

The more remote and impersonal the 
issue is, the more inclined the ordinary 
Australian is to bet on it. I worked for a 
while as bar maid in a low grade “hotel” 
which was in reality chiefly a saloon 
where men dropped in from work (or dur- 
ing work if they were lucky enough to have 
jobs from which they could slip away with- 
out being immediately missed). There 
was absolutely no card playing nor any 
provision for it. But when a moth-eaten 
man shuffled in with leaflets containing a 
sort of racing chart and another brought 
in a booklet of “tips” they were at once 
surrounded and excitement rose high. 

I confess that I don’t “get” the psy- 
chology of this at all. Poker seems a 
triumph of rationality compared with it. 
So I went to a race meeting just outside of 
Sydney seeking more light. 


At the Race Meet 


It was not one of the great meetings, 
but a crowd of 43,000 people was mustered 
on the immense grounds. What struck me 
most was the very small part played by 
the horses in the public interest. Running 
horses are both beautiful and exciting to 
watch; but the crowd was not there to 
watch horses run. It milled in dense and 
hoarse concentration where men stood on 
boxes with leather pouches hanging in 
front of them and shrieked with distorted 
faces: “Three to one on the field!’ These 
were the bookies, each with a white board 
on a standard above him, giving his name 
and number. 
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This has not 
been a digression. 
The diversions of a 
people are far more 
significant than its 
manifestos. Aus- 
tralia takes its 
sport more serious- 
ly than its strikes. 

The strikes 
themselves are fre- 
quent but mild. To 
understand them, 
one must get out 
of one’s American 
skin entirely. For 
example, I hap- 
pened to go down 
to Melbourne dur- 
ing the progress of 
a tram strike, and 
in the midst of it 
a perfectly ordi- 
nary “capitalistic” 
paper carried the 
following as a news item, without com- 
ment: 

“The tram strike may prove of great 
benefit to the health of many citizens, 
chiefly from enforced walks in the city 
proper during business hours. These 
walks, while annoying to people in a hurry, 
are physical exercise of the most valuable 
kind. They stimulate the jaded, thin 
down the over-fat, and make strong the 
flabby leg muscles. This morning the 
medical superintendent of a large city 
hospital said: ‘Nowadays we do not walk 
enough. We are used to riding even the 
shortest distances, and have thus grown 
flabby and lazy’.’ 

A whole chapter of national psychology 
lies in the tone of that paragraph and in 
the fact that it was thus carried in the 
ae The Australian simply declines to 
lash the waters with his tail. The contests 
between employe and employer are car- 
ried on more in the spirit of a game of 
chess than of a battle with machine guns. 
Neither side under any provocation resorts 
to the force that breeds counter violence. 
No employer would use armed guards as a 
private police force to quell a strike, for 
the etfective reason that he is well aware 
that such a measure would instantly lose 
him his case before the courts as well as 
the sympathy of public opinion which is 
always more potent than any legal or 
political machinery. 


Born Tolerant 


The absence of war ruthlessness in the 
contestants and war hysteria in the non- 
combatants in labor disputes is partly due 
to the temperamental readiness of the 
Australian to see even that side of a 
question where his interests do not lie; he 
is born tolerant as we Americans are born 
partisan. It is due also to a machinery 
for peaceful settlement which really 
works and is accepted by both sides as no 
such machinery can, without a radical 
change of spirit, be accepted in America. 
But it is due, further, to certain conditions 
within labor itself. 

One must continually bear in mind that 
labor in Australia is really, not merely 
partially, organized. The real bitterness 
of strikers is not against the employer but 
against the “scab.” As one union man said 
to me, “What you can’t forgive is the 
treachery of the man who takes your job 
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while you fight to make his job a ‘decenter 
one.’ The “scab” is usually a man who 
is driven to strike-breaking by hunger 
rather than by any abstruse economic 
principle. Generally speaking, there is no 
unorganized proletariat in Australia from 
whose ranks strike-breakers may be re- 
cruited. 

The machinery for settling industrial 
disputes in Australia is of two kinds, 
arbitration courts and wages boards; and 
both are more successful than the occur- 
rence of frequent little strike flurries might 
lead one to suppose. Labor does not dis- 
trust arbitration, because there is no 
ground for feeling that the dice are 
loaded; and in general it is well aware 
that it has more to gain by submitting its 
case to arbitration than by resorting to 
the strike. In New South Wales—which 
is not a Labor government state—more 
than eighty per cent of the cases brought 
before the court have been decided in 
favor of the employes. The employer, on 
the other hand, knows that the weight of 
judicial decision may be thrown against 
him and consequently walks with caution. 

A wages board would probably be 
opposed by employers in America as 
strongly as compulsory arbitration 1s 
opposed by our organized labor. But an 
important sugar manufacturer in Queens- 
land told me that he believed all large 
employers were agreed 
that they would not 
willingly go back to the 
days before the wages 
board and the award 
system were established, 
and unless I happened 
by remarkable  coinci- 
dence to meet only em- 
ployers who held the 
same view, he is justified 
in his statement. 

The idea of the wages 
board is that represen- 
tatives of employer and 
employes should meet to 
discuss their differences. 
The first board met in 
the gold fields, when a 
threatened strike was 
averted by miners and 
managers who sat on a 
heap of mullock to talk 
things over freely and 
reached a_ satisfactory 
compromise. Either a 
union or a non-union 
group may apply to the 
board without cost to 
itself and comparatively 
little expense to the 
state. A decision is usu- 
ally reached within three 
months. 

The Arbitration Court 
differs from the Wages 
Board in that it regulates 
the entire conditions of 
an industry instead of 
passing on specific dis- 
putes brought before it. 
‘The workmen are divided 
into grades according to 
experience and _ ability. 
In general, the employer 
does the grading, but a 
certain percentage of em- 
ployes must be in each 
rank. The wage in each 
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grade is fixed by the Board of Trade on the 
basis of the current cost of living fora man, 
wife and two children. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of labor to complain 
that the cost of living is higher than the 
Board of Trade investigation indicates— 
but that just proves that Australians are 
human. The arrangement has satisfied 
both sides better than private wage fixing. 
The awards are reviewed at stated inter- 
vals (every six months in New South 
Wales) or on demand from either side. 


The Workman's Morale 


State inspection of factories in Australia 
is the most stringent in the world. Factory 
legislation includes a strong workmen’s 
compensation act. The eight-hour day 
is a universal maximum, and some strong 
unions have succeeded in reducing the 
working period to a 44-hour week. 

The tenement houses of our industrial 
slums are extremely rare in Australia. 
The housing problem is less acute than it 
is with us, for the working man is encour- 
aged to own his cottage, and the State 
Savings Bank advances him the money 
to do it, buying the land and building a 
cottage of four or five rooms and a bath on 
easy terms. 

Meredith Atkinson, editor of Stead’s 
Magazine and a professional economist 
who weighs his words, told me that the 
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high wages in Australia are not merely 
nominal but have definitely raised not 
only the standard of living, but the morale 
of the working man. He may spend his 
money for drink and his leisure on the 
races; but he has gradually become accus- 
tomed to read more magazines and news- 
papers, and to take an interest in affairs 
outside his own immediate scramble for a 
meal and a shelter until, in Atkinson’s 
opinion—and he is not a Labor Party man 
himself—the Australian workingman is 
the most intelligent in the world. 

The employer’s point of view as such is 
undoubtedly modified by the fact that in 
a country of small population for its area 
classes are naturally more fluent. It is 
not at all uncommon for an executive of 
high standing to look back to a time not 
so very many years ago when he worked 
underground in the mines. This means 
simply that there are not so many men 
between the bottom and the top, so that 
the struggle is less fierce; in result, it 
means that the executive or employer is 
less likely to take the machine-view of 
men. Often he has had a union card him- 
self, and so he very rarely looks upon 
labor unions as an invention of the devil 
to bring about the collapse of society. 

Industrial as compared with craft unions 
are gaining ground, but in a gradual, 
not a revolutionary fashion. The A. W. U. 
(Australian Workers’ 
Union) is thestrongest in 
Australia and one of the 
most powerful labor or- 
ganizations in the world. 
Oddly enough, it is a 
union of pastoral work- 
ers, which began with the 
shearers and has now 
absorbed twenty-six 
other organizations into 
one industrial union with 
a membership of 100,000. 
The shepherd of old 
romance with a flute in 
one hand and a ribboned 
crook in the other is a 
very remote ancestor of 
the A. W. U. member who 
works under a_ compli- 
cated and sometimes to 
the outsider rather amus- 
ing set of rules, entering 
minutely into the matter 
of ‘‘smoke-ohs” and a 
secret ballot ‘“‘to decide 
the question of wet 
sheep.” 

The shearers are the 
most highly paid pastoral 
workers in Australia. 
The seasonal character 
of their occupation has 
not put them in the 
class of our ‘“‘casual 
labor.” They travel in 
bands by automobile, 
following the shearing 
season from North 
Queensland, working 
downward through New 
South Wales and Vic- 
toria as the year ad- 
vances and _ sometimes 
rounding out a full year 
by crossing over to New 
Zealand. It is an inter- 
esting development that 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A campaign scene at Montezuma School, where the mayor and a board of commissioners are elected by popular vote 


Learning Democracy in School 


How Self-Governing School Boys are Acquiring Daily 
the Essential Training for Good Citizenship 


“ O you wish milk, sir?” 

I looked up from the 
table in the dining-room of 
the Montezuma mountain 

school, into the face of a curly-haired, 
bright-eyed boy of fifteen or sixteen 
years. A youth with such delicate, aristo- 
cratic features and confident demeanor 
seemed out of place standing there in a 
waiter’s apron, a napkin thrown over his 
arm, waiting politely for my order. 

As his hand passed before me to place 
the glass on the table, I noted something 
else that still further aroused my sus- 
picions. On one of his fingers was a 
beautifully engraved, expensive monogram 
ring. 


Professor Ernest Rogers, president of 


the institution, who was sitting at the 
head of the table “carving” in old- 
fashioned family style, raised his eye- 
brows and smiled as I turned to him. 

“You are going to ask about that boy?’ 
he asserted, triumph: intly. 

“Yes, who is he?” I asked. 

“Orrey ‘Taft, cousin of ex-president 
Tait.” 
“But the Tafts are we althy,” I 

tested. “Why is he waiting ti ible here? 

“Because he wants to,” was the reply. 
“If you will look through the kitchen door 
there—see that youngster washing dishes? 
He is the nephew of Theodore Roberts, 
the famous cinema star. The plump boy 
with the broom is the heir of a rich foreign 
diplomat, while the little blond fellow to 
whom he is talking is working his way 
through school.” 


pro- 


399 


By George C. Henderson 


Light dawned. 

“Oh I see,” I said. “This is part of 
their education. You require them to do 
menial tasks to make them democratic.” 

“T require the students to do nothing,” 
he denied. ‘They do what they please. 
Through their school government they 
regulate their own conduct even to the 
most minute detail. 

“Realizing that productive labor 1s the 





“The Big Three.” 


From left to right: Police 
Commissioner Harry Miller, Mayor Rae 


Helmke and Labor Commissioner 


Robert Brown 


very foundation of our life, the 
school republic voted that every 
student must do two hours of actual 
work daily—‘prod,’ they call it. So 
Orrey Taft waits on table and a diplomat’s 
heir sweeps the floor.” 

Even before [ drove up the narrow 
winding dirt road through a pastoral land 
of brooks and soughing pines; before I 
caught sight of the odd looking buildings 
of Aztec architecture hidden in the forest, 
I had heard Be the school republic at 
Montezuma, California, where more than 
100 boys operated a democratic state in 
miniature. 

The idea was not a new one. All over 
the United States a more or less mild form 
of student government has been adopted 
in progressive high schools and in private 
institutions, modeled after the George 
Junior Republics. Since William R. 
George instituted the first George Junior 
Republic at Freeville, New York, in 1896 
and set up a self-governing body of young- 
sters between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, the plan has attained nation- 
wide popularity. 

One of the outstanding examples of the 
“newer education” is the Moraine School 
of Dayton, Ohio, where no formal classes 
are held below the fifth grade; where 
there is no sitting in stiff seats for long 
hours; where children study and read 
aloud those books in which they are 
interested. The boys and girls drill each 
other under the teacher’s eye. 

At Parkhurst grade school and at Dal- 
ton, Mass., high school, the teachers post 
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the work required during the week on a 
bulletin board and the pupils are per- 
mitted to study it in their own way and 
at their own leisure. Park School, Balti- 
more; Edgewood, Greenwich, Conn.; Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia; 
Park School, Buffalo; Unquowa School, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and the Francis W. 
Parker schools at Chicago and San Diego 
are other institutions which have advanced 
far in scientific experimentation on edu- 
cation. 





Monarchism in School 


On the Pacific Coast the student control 
idea is being applied in hundreds of high 
schools, while at Chino in Southern Cali- 
fornia prospers a George Junior Republic. 
Centerville High School in California has 
carried self-government organization to 
a high point, every room being a state 
ruled over by a governor and a legislature 
and federated into a United States. 

So the general plan adopted at Monte- 
zuma twelve years ago has been approved 
to a certain extent by some of the best 
educators in America and is no longer con- 
sidered a radical experiment. 

“We are trying to solve the biggest 
problem that confronts mankind,” Pro- 
fessor Rogers told me. ‘““That problem is 
How to Live. I think we have discovered 
the reason for corrupt government. We 
have found the canker in our educational 
system that makes Teapot Dome scandals 
possible. We have unearthed the reason 
for the apathy of the electorate and the 
resulting control of government by selfish 
cliques and combines.” 

“You’ve tackled a pretty big question,” 
I retorted, doubtfully. “What is this 
canker you speak of?” 

“Monarchism in schools,” he snapped 
out, with rising fervor. “You can not 
plunge a man from a monarchical govern- 
ment, where all his thinking is done for 
him, into a republican government where 
he must think for himself, and expect him 
to make a success of it. 

“For twelve years our school boys are 
controlled at grammar and high school by 
a benevolent monarchy,” he asserted. 
“Every act of theirs is regulated. They 
even have to ask permission to speak. In 
some schools they are not allowed to 
think for themselves but must accept 
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An executive session of the 1924 Board of Commissione:s of the self-governing 
The Mayor is presiding 


school. 


what the text book and teacher tell them. 
If they question these authorities, they 
are held up to ridicule. At home they are 
ruled either with severity or negligence. 

“Then after twelve years of despotism 
and dependence that makes them incap- 
able of accepting or understanding democ- 
racy and independence, we shove them 
out and expect them to make good voters. 

“The result is that the voters of the 
United States go about their public 
duties so unintelligently that they turn 
over their government to plunderbunds. 
Faulty education is responsible for the oil 
scandals, Veterans’ Bureau graft and the 
innumerable war frauds. 

“In fact we teach our school children 
almost everything except self-rule.” 

“And the remedy for all this is—?” I 
began. 

“The school republic,” he interrupted. 
“Teach the six-year-old boy in the first 
grade to govern himself. By the time he 
graduates, he will be so interested in 
politics that he will take over the reins of 
his government and 3 the job right.” 

At Montezuma, California, Professor 
Rogers and his staff have put into effect 
the school republic idea. It was only by 
spending some time at the institution that 
I learned how firmly grounded into the 
very existence of the place was the repub- 
lican principle of student government. 

Imagine any public school in your city 





This architecture is borrowed from the hot lands, but its setting is 
the Coast redwoods with the sea breeze in their tops 


being abandoned by all its teachers for the 
day. The result would be bedlam and 
wholesale desertion of the class room. 
Therefore teachers do not leave their 
class rooms in the public schools. 

At Montezuma all the teachers left in 
the afternoon. Not only did they leave 
the buildings, but they deserted the 
grounds. Yet the work went on just the 
same. Out in a field, grammar school 
students finished constructing a gigantic 
relief map of the world on the ground, 
with actual water in the oceans and rivers. 
In various class rooms other youths 
plugged away at history, chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology, Spanish, French 
or mathematics, not keeping silent by any 
means (for a minimum of repression 1s 
practised in the student republic) but 
plugging just the same and discussing and 
disputing about this point or that. Oh 
yes, they disputed authorities. The word 
of the instructor was not holy with them. 
They took nothing for granted. That was 
part of their sturdy independence. 

Wealthy Window Washers 

In another part of the campus several 
older boys, attired in overalls, were busy 
working as carpenters, raising the trusses 
of the outdoor gymnasium which they 
had built as a part of their “prod.” No 
instructors were in sight. A carpenter 
was directing the job at which the boys 
were toiling with a will. Into their minds 
had been instilled the idea that their 
education would not be complete unless 
they learned how to do things with their 
hands. When a boy sees a reason for a 
thing, generally he is willing to do it. 

I saw one little fellow industriously 
washing the windows of a dormitory. 
Inquiry from a student brought the 
information that the window washer was 
the son of wealthy Mexican parents, 
doing his daily “‘productive labor.” 

It was marvelous to a person accus- 
tomed to the cramped restrictions of 
other educational institutions. 

“How do you do it?” 

That was the question I put to Pro- 
fessor Rogers later on when I met him 
walking bareheaded on the campus. 

“TIdeals—and_ self government,” he 
replied briefly, his enthusiastic eye light- 
ing up. “What you see now is the cumu- 
lative effect of twelve years’ application 
of the idea that every boy prefers to stand 
on his feet. It was not so easy at first. 
A thing is always easier to do after it has 
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become a tradition. Americans are tradi- 
tionally humorous. Therefore it is much 
easier to get an American boy to see things 
from a humorous angle. When real active 
patriotism, instead of lip tribute, becomes 
a tradition, then every one will be patri- 
otic. Self-reliance has become a tradition 
here. So the boys rely upon themselves.” 

“But I can not understand why those 
boys continued to work after the teachers 
were gone,” I said. ‘““There was no 
authority on the grounds.” 

Professor Rogers threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“The strongest authority in the world 
was here,” he answered. “But you didn’t 
see it. It was invisible. It is invisible in 
our daily life and yet it governs our every 
movement. It dictates that you shall 
eat with a fork—not with your knife. It 
makes you wear a hat instead of a sun- 
bonnet.” 

“Public opinion,” I suggested. 

“Yes, public opinion acting through a 
self-governing body,” he replied. “We 
use public opinion as a punishment, some- 
times. Ifa boy becomes incorrigible, he is 
sentenced to stand on a platform before 
the whole student body. No more terrible 
disgrace can befall him. He never repeats 
the offense. 

“We have other minor punishments, 
reprimands, denials of certain privileges, 
confinement to quarters and ‘soaks,’ but 
no corporal punishment. All this 1s 
administered by the student govern- 
ment.” 

“What are soaks?” I asked. 

Professor Rogers chuckled. 

“ ‘Soak’ is a slang phrase. The boys 
have their own jargon, just as they have 
at college. P anc: ikes are ‘horse blankets’ 
or ‘mattresses.’ Water is called ‘fish air,’ 
‘leather’ is the complimentary synonym 
for beefsteak. Instead of profanity the 
boys have evolved their own expletives 
‘Beulah’ is an exclamation of disgust while 
‘for John’s sake’ is a terrible oath. 

“*A ‘soak’ is any penalty imposed by the 
student council. 

“The council, consisting of a mayor and 
board of commissioners, is elected by 





popular vote. They act under a simple 
constitution and hold office subject to 
recall. Each official has charge of a cer- 
tain line of endeavor and is responsible 
for its fulfillment. The mayor exercises 
supervisory powers; the educational com- 
missioner is responsible for each boy 
getting his lesson; the police commissioner 
enforces the ordinances; the labor com- 
missioner must see that every one does his 
‘prod’ while the amusement commissioner 
puts on shows, musical recitals and the 


like.” 
Why the Boys Banned Jazz 


I met the youthful mayor, Rae Helmke, 
a brown- eyed, broad-shouldered giant at 
the two o'clock “lineup,” as he was 
making official announcements. He was 
surrounded by other members of the 
council with whom he consulted from time 
to time. His Honor informed me that he 
started work at 6:05 a.M. when he aided 
the police commissioner at reveille. Besides 
being in general charge of everything, he 
helped the police head to inspect quarters 
and personnel at 7:15 in the morning and 
at 5:30 every day he conducted the com- 
missioners’ executive session, except on 
Thursday when there was a public meet- 
ing at 3 P.M. At 7 o'clock he checked up 
on all the buildings to see that no one was 
outside during study hour and he took 
charge of the study hall when no teacher 
was there. At 9:30 P.M. he conducted the 
inspection after taps with the police com- 
missioner and reported to Professor 
Rogers. 

Harry Miller, the police commissioner, 
a muscular six-footer with light hair, blue 
eyes and an ever-present smile, admitted 
that he was the hardest worked officer on 
the campus. 

From the time that he superintended 
the blowing of reveille at 6:05 a.m. until 
the sounding of taps, night inspection and 
making the night report to Professor 
Rogers at about 10 P.M., the big police- 
man at Montezuma was kept constantly 
on the jump maintaining order, making 
inspections, enforcing “‘soaks” and study 
hour rules, lineups and confinements to 
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quarters, reading the “soak list” at the 
general assembly and making “arrests,” if 
students failed to appear. 

“‘We operate under the honor system,” 
he explained. “It is the duty of every 
boy to report himself if he violates a rule. 
It is the duty of every other boy to go to 
the offender and insist that he report. If 
then, he fails to do so, he is reported and 
brought before the court. 

“If at the trial he is convicted, he is 
given a ‘soak.’ When a man gets 100 
soaks, he is called on the platform before 
the school. Any one under sentence loses 
his citizenship, his vote, his right to play 
on athletic teams or to leave on week ends. 

“We don’t need a spy system because 
nearly every one reports himself when 
urged to do so by his fellows for the honor 
of the school.” 

Is the Montezuma student government 
really successful? Has the school-republic 
idea found justification there? 

Let us see. 

It is an old saying that one must judge 
a man by his deeds. Let us judge the 
boy republic by the laws it passes. 

Poring over the constitution as passed 
by the boy legislators, I was surprised to 
come on a provision placing the taboo on 


jazz music. 
“We had a strenuous campaign on the 
subject,” Professor Rogers admitted. 


“The issue split all party affiliations and 
the boys banded together into jazz and 
anti-jazz organizations. Those favoring 
classical music gave a program in which 
jazz was interspersed. The contrast 
between the strong, vigorous classics and 
the hysterical, futile syncopated stuff was 
so great that the vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of good music.” 

The student government in the same 


document bans tobacco, questionable 
stories, books with a strong sex appeal and 
lying. 


The fight against tobacco was a stren- 
uous one. ‘The anti-tobacco element 
made its campaign on physiological and 
not upon moral grounds. Addresses were 
given and articles written describing the 
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The Riches of Poverty 


They wonder that I do not weep, 

They wonder why I laugh and sing. 
They’ve taken all—my house and lands, 
My hoard of costly jewels too. 

They have not left me anything 

Except the simple gown I wear, 

And yet I do not seem to care. 


It is as though I’d served my time 
“You're free. 


And heard the jailer say, 
I need not play at being fine; 
No longer will I fret about 


“What do the neighbors think of me?” 
At night I need not lock my door 
Nor stop to count my treasure_o’er. 


By Maud Morrison Huey 


The blue sky is my roof at last; 
No wonder that I laugh and sing; 
When splendor hedged me all about, 


What was it that I wanted most? 


To wade barefooted in the spring; 
To pick blackberries on the hill; 
Now I may eat my very fill. 


The great green world, the great blue world, 
. All etched with pink from hill to hill— 


Lead on, glad bird! Lead on, gay bee! 
I’m like a child who’s out at last, 








And you may take me where you will. 
Buttercups shall give me gold, 
More than both my hands can hold. 
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She strained her eyes 
uselessly into the 
darkness and listened 
without comprehen- 
sion to the complicated 


whistling 














THE LAST BOAT 


HE Ferry Building in San 

Francisco is a relic, a tradition, 

an institution, and a_ land- 

mark. Its attributes are par- 

idoxical. Itis the point of departure 

for a night of hilarity and chief 
specter of the morning after. It is the 
introduction to romance and the penulti- 
mate chapter of tragedy. Its flower stand 
has been the rendezvous for thousands of 
sweethearts; and wretched scores have 
passed its ticket choppers and gone 
aboard the boats only to leap over the rail 
in the middle of the bay—trans-shipping 
to that other ferry skippered by Charon. 
Through the Ferry Building’s corridors 
pass eventually all free spirits who roam 
the far places of the world and eschew as a 


By Collins D. Bradley 
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blight the humdrum of monotony. Elbow- 
ing them scurry the commuters, beings of 
a single pattern, whose lives are stamped 
and pressed to a common form between 
the unyielding time-table and the irresis- 
tible alarm clock. Once in a blue moon 
the machinery falters, but the jaws close 
again. A moral revolution and the assist- 
ance of Fortune are required to effect the 
release of one who buys his tickets by the 
month. 

Behold, at one o’clock in the morning, 


waiting for the last boat, certain 

specimens of the order. A band of 

striplings feeding nickels to the 

automatic phonograph; some steve- 

dores off shift; young men and 

women in pairs, tired with danc- 
ing; older folk detained until this hour 
by accident, viewing their surroundings 
with lack-luster eyes, thinking of their 
distant beds. Last and most important 
among the throng 1s Miss Gillen. 

Perhaps she had another name but if so 
no man knew it, outside the circle of her 
family. She sat on the first bench at the 
left as you enter, in the corner nearest the 
door which gives access to the boat. Her 
face was partly hidden by the shadow 
of her hat and she wore a voluminous 
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She was reading a book. 
not been wasting the 


dark blue coat. 
Miss Gillen had 
evening in frivolity. 
the mail order department in a bookstore 
and she had been doing her share in the 
semi-annual inventory. Not that her 
employer had forced her to do this, it was 
only that he prated in one breath of the 
baseness of girls who quit by the clock and 
of the need for retrenchment in salaries. 
Miss Gillen had insisted, above his demur, 
upon working over time until nearly mid- 
night. ‘Then she had missed a street car 
and a boat. 

She was reading her book because it 
was a classic, a translation from the 
French, and therefore suitable for the 
perusal of a girl who worked in a book- 
store and ought to have an austere taste in 
literature. Then again Miss Gillen was 
reading for reasons of propriety. The 
crowd on the late boats was frequently 
less refined than Miss Gillen would have 
desired, and an unescorted lady in such 
company may be stared at if not accosted 
unless she keeps her eyes studiously 
employed. ‘True there is an upstairs 
waiting room where smoking 1s not per- 
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She had charge of 








mitted and in which the atmosphere is 
more genteel, but Miss Gillen was tired 
tonight and did not feel like climbing. 

But sometimes the classics are annoy- 
ing. ‘lhe story Miss Gillen was reading 
concerned a man and a woman in danger. 
Though strangers, they had cast aside 
convention in the imminence of death. 
They exchanged glances, fell in love, and 
without further ado waited in each other’s 
arms the approach of doom. But sud- 
denly the danger was removed. Rescued 
in a commonplace manner they recalled 
that they were strangers. They made a 
formal and casual farewell and yet, it was 
plain, neither could ever forget. 

Miss Gillen shut the book with a slap 
and tucked it under her arm. She thrust 
her round, firm chin slightly forward, 
placed her lips tightly together, and 
looked at the upper left hand corner of 
the ceiling with a tiny frown. 

“The fool,” said Miss Gillen internally. 

“Oh, the fool! Letting him go like that 
when she loved him!” 

There was a thunderous rumble as the 
attendant trundled back the sliding door, 
and getting up with a little sigh of grati- 

















“A mighty fine lookin’ gal,” 


he ruminated, 


‘and a handy size" 
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tude Miss Gillen joined in the rush toward 
the waiting boat. Just as the last of the 
throng traversed the portal, treading on 
her heels, a street car swung down Market 
street and round the loop at racing speed. 
A tall, tanned man in a blue serge suit, 
new brown shoes, and a dark, soft 
crowned hat with a stiff brim and a 
leather band sprang lightly from the car, 
crossed the damp pavement in great 
bounds, tossed a five dollar bill to the 
guard in lieu of an eighteen-cent ticket, 
and caught up with the crowd as they 
boarded the ferry. 

Miss Gillen, stumbling in the rush of 
her fellow passengers and bearing theit 
kicks upon her heels and shins with the 
stoicism of the true commuter, sniffed 
sharply and shuddered as she skidded 
down the apron to the damp deck. Miss 
Gillen hated and feared fog and her senses 
told her that here was one of the very 
thickest. She could smell its dankness 
above the odor of creosoted piles, steam, 
and salt water; she felt it like clammy 
hands at her cheeks and throat; she saw it 
dimming the pierhead lights and diffusing 
their gleam into faint and shapeless blobs 
of yellow in the night. She heard, now, 
the throaty muttering of the fog whistles, 
drowned before by the noise of the street 
car she had ridden in and the automatic 
phonograph. 


ORGETTING fatigue, Miss Gillen 

trotted as swiftly as she could to the 
upperdeck. She hurried into the cabin, and 
then, finding in its glare of light a measure 
of relief from the terrifyi ing impenetrability 
of the atmosphere without, seated herself 
next a window and turning a shoulder to it 
fixed her attention firmly inboard. True 
to unwritten but invariable rule most of 
the passengers stopped below. Only two 
persons shared her immediate vicinity and 
not a score of others entered the upper 
cabin. Miss Gillen furtively inspected her 
near neighbors. Sitting at the other end of 
the same bench was a woman of—mature 
age dressed in beautiful fabrics and fra- 
grant with expensive scent. Facing Miss 
Gillen was a man of medium size and 
weight, medium clean shaved, in a dark 
overcoat and a very shapeless cloth hat 
which disclosed, near his ears, the slight 
grayness of his medium dark hair. 

The first of these persons was gazing 
into the mirror of her compact and 
renewing her fine complexion. The man, 
having taken his hat off and laid it on the 
seat beside him, settled his spectacles on 
his nose and swallowed a digestive tablet 
from a small bottle. Then drawing a 
morning paper from the pocket of his 
overcoat, he crossed his legs, and sliding 
down comfortably so that his chest rested 
on his abdomen, began to read with 
avidity the report of the latest murder. 

Having completed her renovation Miss 
Gillen’s bench mate leaned back relaxedly, 
her eyes closed, her ample frame quivering 
gently to the vibration of the engines. 
The scene was peaceful and calm. From 
regarding it Miss Gillen regained much of 
her usual poise. She felt a strong desire to 
look out of the window. So long as she 
was frightened Miss Gillen had been 
untroubled by this temptation but now 
the impulse seized her relentlessly. 

Gradually Miss Gillen’s head turned on 
her neck and despite her wiser self she 
stared into the blank darkness. No star 
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was to be seen; no lights, from 
Oakland or San_ Francisco. 
Even the beacons on_ the 
islands were extinguished by 


Miss Gillen held her 


the mist. 
pose rigidly. The ferryboat’s 
whistle sounded regularly 


again, and again and again, 
but at each blast Miss Gillen’s 
heart leaped anew. 

She had sat thus in painful 
reverie for a long time when 
new terrors assailed her. The 
boat’s vibration ceased abrupt- 
ly and a sobbing wail from the 
darkness announced the close 
approach of another craft. 
Miss Gillen clenched her fists 
and swallowed to ease the dry, 
constricted feeling in her throat. 
She heard a sort of gurgle at 
her back, and the sound, com- 
ing as it must from hersleeping 
neighbor was strangely reas- 
suring. If the danger was 
really great, Miss Gillen told 
herself, that man would not 
read his paper so calmly, that 
woman could not sleep. With 
a warm relaxation of her tensed 
nerves Miss Gillen turned from 
the window and glanced at 
her companions. 

They were both regarding 
her with a peculiar blankness 
of expression. ‘The man had 
erected himself on his bench 
and dropped his paper on his 
knees, looking at her over his 
glasses. The scented lady was 
watching her with wide eyes. 
In spite of ‘er efforts, Miss 
Gillen was sure, these people 
had seen that she was afraid, 
and they were sorry for her. 
What kindly souls they must 
be! On a sudden unaccus- 
tomed impulse Miss Gillen 
smiled at them bravely. 


“Oh!” exclaimed the gor- 
geous lady gustily. Rising 


quickly she hurried to Miss 

Gillen’s side and _ plumped 

down again on the bench. 
“Let me sit alongside of you, 





Wildly alarmed, she 
groped her way toward 
the life boats until she 

was stopped by 


the rail 











won’t you, dearie?”’ she pleaded 
in a faint and husky voice. 
“I’m just naturally frightened clean out 
of my senses and you look so calm.” 

The assurance that had visited Miss 
Gillen deserted her promptly. She 
nodded an answer, for she could not speak. 

The man on the opposite bench allowed 
his paper to slip to the deck with a dry 
rustle. He, too, spoke to Miss Gillen in a 
small throaty voice, removing his glasses 
and fumbling them hastily into their case. 

“That’s right, young ‘lady,” he said. 
“Keep cool! Control yourself, Never 
lose your head, whatever happens. I 
wonder how close that other boat is?” 

With startling unexpectedness he 
dropped to his hands and knees and from 
the rack beneath the bench began fren- 
ziedly to claw out life preservers like a 
terrier digging for a rat. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” wheezed the scented 
lady, clutching Miss Gillen’s arm with 
pudgy fingers. “I can’t swim a stroke.” 

The man had come to his feet again and 
was struggling to put on one of the cork 
jackets hindside before. 


“That’s all right,’’ he commented cal- 
lously, “‘you’ll float anyhow. If we strike 
anything I'll break the window so we can 
jump out.” 

With a paler face he renewed his futile 
struggle with the bafHing jacket. The 
large woman leaned heavily upon Miss 
Gillen and began to whimper. 

Quite suddenly Miss Gillen stood up, 
wrested herself free and hurried past the 
man with the cork jacket. On the way to 
the forward door of the cabin Miss Gillen 
hardly noticed the handful of passengers 
with their noses pressed to the windows. 
She was entirely occupied with the effort 
to keep from running and with repressing 
a desire to scream. Passing out on to the 
dark open deck Miss Gillen felt her way 
to the side and there on the bench between 
the railing of the stair well and the win- 
dows of the weather screen she curled up, 
sitting on her feet. She took her hat off 
because it seemed to press upon her 
temples. She laid her forehead against 
the cool glass. 


She felt very lonely, but she was glad 


she had fled from her panic-inspiring’ 


neighbors inside. She strained her eyes 
uselessly into the darkness, she listened 
without comprehension to the compli- 
cated whistling as the two boats seemed 
to be creeping nearer and nearer together, 
and even in the tension of her anxiety she 
wondered if, year after year, forever and 
ever she must repeat this experience 
unless—unless this should indeed be the 
end. Enclosed in walls of fog, as safe from 
prying eyes, seemingly, as if in her own 
locked room, Miss Gillen permitted two 
great tears to slide down her cheeks. 

A man wearing a dark hat with a 
leather band was sitting on the bench less 
than two yards away. He watched Miss 
Gillen’s face intently as he saw it in dim 
profile against the bright front windows of 
the cabin. He saw Miss Gillen dabbing 
at her eyes with her handkerchief and the 
sight inspired a longing to assault the 
person or persons responsible for her dis- 
tress. 
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The real reason for her tears did not 
occur to him. He knew, of course, that 
a collision was possible if not imminent, 
but he awaited the event with calmness 
and even some degree of pleasurable anti- 
cipation. It probably wouldn’t amount 
to much—yjust a bump and then the cap- 
tains would have each other located and 
they could go ahead without difficulty. It 
wouldn’t even be a good story to tell the 
boys unless possibly the old scow should 
leak and they would have to take to the 
life boats. Even if the ferry sank very 
quickly, reflected this carefree chap, he 
would always have time to pull a bench up 
by the roots and use it as a raft. In that 
case, at the price of a new outfit of 
clothing and a little soaking in cold water 
which was no outrageous novelty to him 
either, he would have the basis of a tale 
which, properly embroidered, might be 
worth relating down at Fingall’s Landing 

something to add spice to reminiscences 
of this trip which had so far proved 
annoyingly uneventful. 

Yet oddly, perhaps, this young man was 
at the same time deriving no small degree 
of excitement from the fact that he was 
almost within arm’s length of a young 
woman. 

“T’d like it a heap if I darst be neigh- 
borly and ask what’s ailin’ her,” he 
muttered. 

He revolved this project for a moment, 
but abandoned it. He had spent but four 
days in San Francisco and already he had 
learned that even the most neighborly and 
casual remark would probably be regarded 
as an impertinence. 

“A mighty fine lookin’ gal,’ he rumi- 
nated further, “and a handy size.” 


O be exact, Miss Gillen was five feet 

two and weighed ninety pounds. Still 
watching her closely he saw Miss Gillen 
recoil from the window with a scream. 
‘Turning his own head he saw, looming 
through the fog so close that he could have 
recognized a friend among the passengers 
at the windows, another  ferryboat. 
Whistles howled frantically from both 
vessels. Deck hands and officers stamped 
to and fro. The captains bawled at each 
other from the pilot houses. Passengers 
screamed and conducted themselves un- 
pleasantly. 

The boat suddenly rumbling and trem- 
bling from the starting of her engines, 
began to back water. Miss Gillen, wildly 
alarmed, groped her way round the stair 
well and on forward toward the life boats 
until she was stopped by the rail. 

The boats touched with a gentleness 
that seemed scarce likely to scar the 
paint; and then, as it seemed the worst 
was Over, Miss Gillen’s boat creaked and 
groaned and seemed to slip sidewise. The 
shock threw Miss Gillen across the rail 
and for an instant she hung there. Her 
head was lower than her heels when she 
felt herself seized and swung back to 
safety. 

“Oh, oh,” said she dizzily. 

Her rescuer was talking to her in a bass 
voice with the slightly stiff diction of one 
who labors for an unaccustomed ortho- 
doxy of grammar and pronunciation. 

“T think you better set down again. | 
always aim to see what goes on, myself, 
but hanging half overboard seems kinda 
reckless.” 

Amid this crashing and scrambling and 
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screaming it was soothing to hear this 
deep, unhurried voice. There was a sur- 
prising comfort in feeling herself upheld 
and guided by a hand as large and strong 
as that which now gripped her arm. Miss 
Gillen made no resistance as the stranger 
led her back to her former seat and sat 
beside her. 

He had, either from accident or a very 
fine and unobtrusive courtesy, placed 
himself between Miss Gillen and the light. 
He was very tall—she had to look up and 
up at him—he was tanned to the color of 
an old saddle, and he was far, far from 
handsome, having a long, lean and some- 
what knobby countenance. But he had 
the voice, the look, and above all the 
touch of the right sort. Miss Gillen, even 
in her distress, liked him at once, as a 
child or a dog might have. 

“Not meaning to be intrusive,” said the 
bass voice, “I'd like to know what your 
trouble is. I'll help if I can.” 

“The boat is sinking, and I can’t swim,’ 
wailed Miss Gillen forlornly. 

“T don’t think it’s sinking,” said the 
man in an argumentative and calming 
tone. “Nothing like that ever happens 
where Iam. But if it is they’ll lower the 
lifeboats and I'll get you a front seat in 
the first one or my name aint Skookum 
Ed.” 

Miss Gillen saw that this man with the 
outlandish name meant what he said, no 
matter how extravagant it might have 
sounded from other lips. The excitement 
of the other passengers was somewhat 
abated, too, and the two ferryboats had 
separated and were pursuing their courses. 
Miss Gillen saw that she had escaped 
drowning forthe moment but her former 
apprehensions were immeasurably in- 
creased by the accident. 


Skookum Ed’s voice was rumbling 
again. 
“What ailed you before the boat 


bumped?” 

“T was afraid,” confessed Miss Gillen in 
a trembling voice. ‘‘I still am—of the 
fog. I just know the captain of this boat 
hasn’t any idea where he’s going.” 

“Well, that’s rough,” said Skookum 
Ed. “It’s no fun to be scared. I was 
scared myself once when—when—well, 
one time or another. I remember it 
plain.” 

Skookum Ed plunged into a steady, 
drawling monologue. As a _ cowboy 
croons to the bedded cattle, as a horseman 
talks to a skittish mount, so Skookum Ed 
reminisced to Miss Gillen, soothing her 
with his voice. While the ferryboat 
plowed on through endless clammy mid- 
night Miss Gillen crouched beside him 
sufficiently less afraid to indulge in specu- 
lation as to the strange ways of men and 
Skookum Ed. Frightened and forlorn as 
she was, she would have repulsed the 
expected embrace. But Skookum Ed sat 
bolt upright and aloof, his fists planted 
knuckles downward on his thighs and 
Miss Gillen was vaguely disappointed. 
After a while, and cautiously, she touched 
the slack of his blue serge sleeve, then held 
to it with finger and thumb and felt her 
heart beat with a new excitement that 
conquered fear. If Skookum Ed knew of 
this he betrayed the knowledge by neither 
word nor gesture. He sat as immovable 
as a totem pole, drawling in his bull-fiddle 
voice tales of Alaska full of descriptions 
and sentiments. 
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Miss Gillen marked not the passage of 
time. The fog, her fatigue from the long 
day’s work and her recent excitement, the 
exotic personality of Skookum Ed, seemed 
the fitting components of a dream. 

Suddenly the ferryboat trembled with 
redoubled violence as the engines rev ersed. 
Something huge and black ‘and menacing 
loomed up ahead. The boat struck with 
a dunch that almost threw Miss Gillen to 
the deck. Swinging broadside, it struck 
again. Screaming Miss Gillen cast her- 
self into Skookum Ed’s arms and hid her 
face on his chest. 

“T can’t stand it any longer!” 
sobbed. ‘I wish I could die.” 

“That bein’ the case,” said Skookum 
Ed calmly, “‘the ride ends now.” 


she 


ISS GILLEN felt herself flying 

through the air suspended by her 
wrists. She seemed to see the water 
glinting at an immense distance below 
her through the fog. She closed her eyes 
in horror as she realized that Skookum Ed 
had carried her with one hand while he 
straddled from the rail of the boat to some 
new foothold. 

“oe 9 

Let down your feet, 
Ed. 

She obeyed, and found solid footing. 
She reopened her eyes and saw her rescuer 
dropping down beside her from the roof of 
a shed. Dimly she saw the lights of the 
ferryboat receding into the fog. 

“Where are we?” she cried. 

“Somewhere in Oakland. The boat 
bumped this wharf and I stepped off. 
The chances are you’ll be home sooner 
than if you’d stayed aboard, and it’s 
probably less distractin’ here.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Gillen doubtfully, 
drawing a little aside from him and put- 
ting on her hat which he had been carry- 
ing in his teeth. 

“Come along,” said Skookum Ed. “If 
I fall into the water stand still till I climb 
out again.” 

With emotions of anxiety and resent- 
ment Miss Gillen followed him down the 
slippery dock clinging to his coat tails for 
guidance. As they skirted or climbed 
over heaps of boxes and barrels she 
declared hotly to herself that no gentle- 
man would have taken advantage of a 
girl’s hysteria to place her in such a posi- 
tion. 

Skookum Ed stopped and Miss Gillen 
ran into him and rebounded, marveling at 
his solidity. He was talking to some one, 
and peering round him she saw a lantern 
suspended in wreaths of mist and heard a 
voice behind it. They had found a watch- 
man, and presently he led them to a little 
house and placed a chair for Miss Gillen. 
Skookum Ed telephoned for a taxi and 


said Skookum 


Miss Gillen dozed and drank coffee 
drawn from the watchman’s vacuum 
bottle. Within a quarter of an hour, 


definitely and safely in the cab and on the 
way home, she decided that she had 
had an adventure and alluded to it as 
such. She introduced herself tardily and 
Skookum Ed divulged that the rest of his 
name was Howard. 

Artfully Miss Gillen took charge of the 
conversation, avoiding personal topics. 
When they stopped opposite the front 
gate of her home, she produced her purse. 

“Oh, put that away!” said Skookum 
Ed in tones of anger and injury. “If you 

(Continued on page 60) 
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As she knelt by the side of the bunk Big Sandy lifted the puppy by the scruff of his neck 


Big Sandy s Valentine 


IG SANDY, carefully holding 
a bundle beneath his 
stamped the snow from his 
heavy boots at the door of the 
cabin, then made his way in almost 
as softly as a hospital nurse. 

As the door opened, a hollow-cheeked 
youngster—he was scarcely more than a 
boy—turned on the bunk and met his 
glance with eagerly questioning eyes. 

“Sandy, did you—did you get—?!” 


coat, 


?” he 
began, lifting himself feebly to his elbow. 

“No—not jus’ what you wanted, Little 
Cap, but don’t you worry. I’ve brung 
you a valentine.” 

Carefully he opened his coat and put 
down upon the floor beside the sick man’s 
bunk a small wriggling puppy, which 
began to play as confidently as if at home. 

The convalescent followed the puppy’s 
movements with somber eyes. “He isn’t 
a valentine, Sandy, at least not the one I 
wanted. But—’ he added after a mo- 
ment, with a feeble chuckle, “just see him 
dragging my old shoe off there into the 
corner! I'll call him Valentino, I guess, 


By Alma Paschall 
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he’s got such taking ways. Make the 
little cuss bring that back, Sandy!” 

“T vot him at that dance at the Gulch 
last night. Oregon Sam offered him as a 
prize. "Course I got him, Cap. You'd 
know that without my tellin’ you. None 
of ’em could touch Big Sandy when he got 
to goin’ good. ‘Thought he’d be sort 0’ 
company for my sick boy here so | brung 
him home.” 

The boy wistfully searched his partner’s 
face. “No mail, Sandy:” 

“No mail this time, Cap’n. But remem- 
ber, you’ve been sick a long time. She’s 
maybe waitin’—you know I told you I 
didn’t know where to write—” 

The Little Cap’n sighed. “And I was 
too sick, I guess.’’ He put his hand to his 
head. “I didn’t seem to care till just now. 
Now it seems I just got to have a letter. 
It’s February, and I haven’t heard—’ 


_ 





“Since Christmas, pard, | know. But 
you ve been sick and you didn’t write 
then she didn’t write. That’s all. Ina 


week’s time you'll be husky as a moun- 


tain lion, and youcan goand get the gal. 
What’s she like, anyhow, Cap’n? You 
never told me. Kept ravin’ when your fevet 
Was nigh, about Your bee v¢ w-tiful Char 
What sort of a handle did you give her?’ 

“Charlene! Isn’t it a lovely name?” 

‘Kind o’ like a boy. Is she a big strap- 
pin’ husky—black hair, cheeks like a 
Skookum apple, eyes like the headlights 
on the Overland Limited, comin’ down 
heavy on her feet like a grizzly?” 

“Pll say she’s not! She comes just to 
my shoulder, and I’m not as big as some. 
But she suits me, Sandy. She’s all heart, 
that’s what she 1s, she’s a pearl among 
women, she’s a fixed star, she’s a—” 

“Soft pedal it, pard. Don’t spill all that 
langwidge on me. But what did you say 
she looked like? My idees on fixed stars 
don’t get me nowhere.” 

“Hair dark—eyes soft and sweet, color 
of larkspurs— dimples in her cheeks—” 
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“Dimples, you say! Kind of frazzly 
hair all in her eyes, pushin’ it back all the 
time so she can see out from under, some- 
thin’ like these poodle-doodles that the 
women carry round in the cities?” 

“Have you seen her, Sandy’ No one 
pushes her hair back like Charlene—”’ 
This breathlessly. 

“Maybe, in my dreams,” replied Big 
Sandy, then under his breath he muttered, 


“Hush! But I nearly spilled it—and if 
I’m wrong Why didn’t I ask her last 
night?” 


When Sandy came in presently from the 
leanto where he had prepared breakfast, 
he found the Cap’n playing with Valen- 
tino, tossing an impromptu ball to the far 
side of the room, to be brought back by 
the rapturous puppy. 

“You Idok like a hobo, Cap, ” he re- 
marked, “I’m goin’ to try shavin’ you and 
fixin’ you up. “It’s valentine day, you old 
roughneck, and you look like half-brother 
to a timber-wolf!” 

“Oh, you’ve been up all night, Sandy, 
and it makes you fussy. Valentino here 
likes me just as Iam. I don’t look any 
worse today than I did yesterday and you 
didn’t want me any different then.” 

“Hey, you little imp-o-foolishness, get 
out of my way!” growled Big Sandy. 
“I’m going to put the Cap’n here through 
some be autifyin’ stunts.” 

“There!” he exclaimed after an inter- 
val. “Let me geta lookin’-glass—Aint you 
cute? Charley wouldn’t know you now, 
[’ll bet. Now you brace up and write a 
nice long letter to Charley, and tell her to 
get a move on her and write or you'll 
marry that calico dollie that waits table 
at the Gulch. That’ll fetch her. You got 
to bully the women, pard.” 

Nothing was heard in the room for a 
time but the scratch of a pencil and the 
scuffing of Valentino as he played lone 
hand with an old boot. 

“Ts’t done, Cap?” 

“Ye-es. But you mustn’t go back to 
the postofice, Sandy, you were out all 
night. Lie down and sleep. You can take 
it tomorrow. I’ve waited this long, and I 
can stand it a while longer.” 

Big Sandy laughed. “I don’t need no 
beauty sleep. Got ’em all jealous of me 


now. You play with Valentino, Cap, 
and keep him from gettin’ homesick, 
and bimeby T’'ll_ be back! Maybe 
Pll fetch you another valentine. Keep 


vy? 


smilin’! 


Big 





Sandy's Valentine: 


Once out of sight of the cabin Big Sandy 
turned abruptly from the well-beaten trail 
to the postofhce at the company’s camp 
and began to retrace his steps of the night 
before toward Red Gulch. 

“Lucky I hadn’t told about that girl at 
the Gulch. If it aint her he’d of died of 
disappintment. But I kind of think it 
was—she had the larkspur eyes all right! 
Told me she had just come visitin’ Matt 
Davis’ wife. Why didn’t I think of it? 
When I get to shufflin’ the jazz, I don’t 
show the judgment that even little Valen- 
tino would have—” 


HARD tramp of three or four miles 
brought him to the little town of Red 
Gulch, with its ambitious two-story hotel. 
“Young lady still here?” he demanded 
of the proprietor, who, in the absence of 
custom was playing checkers with a 
dummy partner. 

“Who you mean?” 

“Goes by the name of Charley. 1 
danced with her last night.”’ 

“You mean Charlene Chase, visiting 
my wife?” 

“None other.” 
Matt shuffled 
rather crestfallen: 
“She wants to know your business.” 

“H-ush! Tell her—tell her I’ve got 
news of Cap’n Neil Parker. That’ll fetch 
her on the jump, if she’s who I think she 
is.’ And Big Sandy leanec comfortably 
against the counter. ‘“‘I aint no masher. 
Don’t hi ive to be. Women come without 
coaxin’. Just tell her to put on her bun- 
nit and hop along!’ 

A little later Big Sandy, with a woman, 
small but plucky, foliowing close at his 
heels, was plowing his way along the 
rough trail back to Little Cap’n. 

“Makin’ it?” he queried casually over 
his shoulder. 


away only to return 


“Ye-es. You say he’s had pneumonia?” 

“Yep. All but died, Miss. Doctor give 
him up oncet. 

“Why—why didn’t you tell me? I 


could have helped nurse him! That was 
cruel of you, Mr.— Mr.—What is your 
name, please!” 

“Call me Sandy. I—I—aint much of a 
scholard, Miss, and I guess he got pretty 


fair nursin’. Anyhow I pulled him 
through.” 
“That was fine of you—Mr.—Mr. 
Sandy.” 


“Shucks!” 


Alma Paschall 
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“T thought he had forgotten me. So 
when Minnie wrote to tell me that they 
were all settled at the new hotel and that 
they were going to have a big dance, | 
just took the next train and came—But | 
was afraid to ask! If I had lost Neil—”’ 
Her voice trembled. 

“Lose him?” Big Sandy chuckled. 

e get well?” 

“You bet your sweet life he will! You 
can’t kill a man when he’s in love—He’s 





expectin’ a valentine. I promised him 
one.” 

Silence. 

“Mr. Sandy—-I’m afraid I can’t make 
this—” 


He looked back. She was standing, pale 
and trembling, on the bank of the foam- 
ing torrent through which he had dashed 
without a thought. 

He strode back. 
commanded. 

Helifted her bodily. With swift sure steps 
he forded the stream and put her down 
gently on the other side. ‘Got to take 
him his valentine,” he muttered huskily. 

When they reached the cabin, Big 
Sandy held the girl back, outside the door. 

“Stay here till I whistle!” he com- 
manded. “Got to break it gently.” 

He went in and the girl heard a voice 
which made her tremble. 


“Shut your eyes!” he 


“Sandy! Where in—Sandy! Did you 
get it?—Don’t lie to me! You've got 
. .- ” 

news, I can see it in your face! Sandy! 


“Yep, Cap, I brought you a valentine, 
a live valentine, with eyes like larkspurs 
and hair like a poodle, and dimples, all the 
latest jazz features, Cap’n—” 

He whistled shrilly, and Charlene went 
in. 

As she knelt by the side of the bunk Big 
Sandy lifted the puppy by the scruff of 
his neck and backed out into the leanto. 

“Two’s company, three’s a mob, and 
four’s a c’lamity. C’mon, it’s the leanto 
for us, Valentino!” 

He sat down in the cold shed, the puppy 
on his knee, and with a touch as gentle as 
a woman’s caressed Valentino’s shaggy 
coat. 

“Yep—she’s all he thinks she is. Light 
as 2 feather! Didn’t feel her weight any 
more’n I did yours last night, Valentino. 
Funny thing, dawg, all the women in the 
world will fall for a man ’ceptin’ just the 
one he wants. She’s always in love with 
t’other man—Too bad, aint it, Valen- 


399 


tino? 





Some Other Spring 


Some other spring the blossoms will be blowing, 
The winds be crisp and fresh, the birds returned, 

The grass as now be sweet and green and growing, 
Awakened beauty burn as it has burned 

Anew in springs these thousand, thousand years 

With loveliness that sometimes moves to tears. 


By George Lawrence Andrews 





Some swift, swift coming spring all this will be— 
This maze of wonder, all this surge of life 
That thrills me now will come and I not see 
Or feel, nor even hear spring’s playing fife. 
But if the dead may muse on anything, 
Oh, I will dream of days on earth in spring! 
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he Last Stand of the Lobos 


Outwitted, the Buffalo Wolves Who Sired Lady Silver 
Fall Prey to the Hunter's Trap 


HE Highwood range is 

the eastern outpost of the 

Montana Rockies and the 

home of the two 
wisest and bravest of the 
few surviving gray buf- 
falo wolves. Cowboys, 
hunters and trappers had 
for years tried to shoot, 
poison or trap Snowdrift 
and his mate, Lady 
Snowdrift, but in vain. 
Several litters of their 
cubs had been found and 
one of the young ones 
became famous as Lady 
Silver, partner of Strong- 
heart of the movies, but 
the parent wolves con- 
tinued to levy heavy toll 
of the stockmen’s herds. 
Last weet. I was sent 
by the U. S. Biological 
Survey to a to trap 


By Donald Kenneth Stevens 





leaving a visible trace. Other- 
wise, she must have doubled 
back down through the woods 
and crossed out the other 
side of the gulch to the 
bare hillside again and 
over it, as she might not 
have been averse to 
doing had it been possi- 
ble before daylight. 

To find out if she had 
left the pine patch for the 
open hillside, I skirted 
the edge of the timber to 
the head of the little 
creek that flowed down 
the gulch. Carefully 
studying the soft creek 
banks, I was unable to 
find a fresh wolf track 
until I again reached 
my horse. And almost 
certainly, I considered, 
the fugitive would not 
have turned down the 


them. They tore into a 
herd shortly after my gulch toward the 
arrival and killed four ranches. So as I drew 


steers in a night, stam- 
peding the others, but 
in my traps I caught 
nothing but a bobcat, some coyotes and 
an eagle. 

One morning three weeks after my 
arrival in the Highwoods I left the ranch 
aboard a rather snoity buckskin we had 
run in out of the hills the day before. In 
the forenoon I visited the steers in High- 
wood gap. There had been no disturb- 
ance. I rode on up a long gulch leading to 
the higher hills. Nearing a scent-set close 
to the trail in which the big four-toed and 
three-toed tracks had appeared ten days 
before, I noticed from afar that the 
scented cow chip had been moved. Soon 
I could see an empty hole where the rock 
drag had been buried. I spurred up to 
the spot. 

A wolf paw print! And no other tracks 
near! Forgetting my mount had a bad 

case of nerves, | nearly met disaster in 
swinging hurriedly to the ground. But 
his jumps and snorts were uninteresting 
now. 

The big wolf track showed a toe missing 
from a hind foot—Lady Snowdrift! The 
track was fresh—had been made just 
that morning. This was out on a bare, 
rocky hillside, but across a big gulch lay 
a dark patch of timber. Over there—who 
knew?- 

From occasional tracks | learned that 
the wolf had struggled on the dry épen 
hillside for some time, trying to free a 
foot or a toe from the grip of the trap. 
Later she had headed down, over some 
rocky reefs. And then the rock drag, due 
to a flaw, had broken in the middle and 
left her with only the trap and chain. 
The Snowdrift luck had held. 

After losing the rock she had raced 


The triumphant hunter returning to camp with the long-sought and 


much “‘wanted’’ Snowdrift 


down and across the gulch, leaving few 
tracks that I could find, and entered the 
heavy timber. I tied the buckskin in the 
gulch bottom, stripped away all useless 
weight of clothing—coat, chaps, spurs 
tightened my belt and tried the action of 
the thirty-thirty. I remembered the time 
Bill Bennet and I had frozen our faces on 
the trail of a wolf with a trap, up on the 
Ruby river—-I remembered other wolf 
chases—most of chem undertaken in vain. 

After tracing occasional scratches where 
the trap had struck the pine needles as the 
wolf hurried up through the timber, I 
found where the chain ring had caught in 
a bunch of underbrush and the hampered 
animal had struggled again to get rid of 
the trap. There was a little fresh blood 
and the willows were chewed consider- 
ably. There was long white hair on the 
brush and I scented wolf—strong. 


Baffled Again 


From there on the ground was such 
that I couldn’t follow the exact tracks 
fast enough. So I hiked on up through 
the timber in the general direction of her 
flight, hoping to catch sight or better 
track of her farther on. 

Coming out of the timber at the top of 
the hill, 1 followed up the ridge toward the 
head of the creek, carefully watching for a 
track or scrape across a dusty horse-trail 
that led the same way. 

An hour later I stood at the head of the 
gulch and its sidehill belt of timber and 
had not seen where the wolf had left the 
timber or crossed the ridge. Possibly she 
had lost the trap and a toe and leaped 
across the ridge trail in her flight without 


alongside the horse, | 
was thrilled by realiza- 
tion that unless _prac- 
tised eyes had deceived me, the hunted 
one was at that moment within the circle 
I had made and was hiding somewhere in 
the big dark patch of timber at the lower 
corner of which I stood. 

After thinking it over while resting, ] 
decided not to track the wolf slowly from 
behind and risk having her sneak from the 
timber ahead and farther into the moun- 
tains. Accordingly, a half hour later, I 
had again reached the head of the creek 
by the shortest route, along the creek. 
Then, I started softly back through the 
middle of the forest on the hillside, 
watching and listening—even snifing— 
for wolf. 


A magpie, quacking excitedly from a 


pine top, fooled me into vain search of one- 


part of the woods. A heavy blue-grouse, 
suddenly hurtling through the branches, 
startled the rifle half way to my shoulder 
and annoyed me by its possible betrayal 
of my movements. For I was all Indian 
now. 

About a third of the way back to the 
horse I was halted by a scratch mark in 
the pine needles—a scratch that had not 


been made by a squirrel or rabbit. It was 
a faint mark of dragging. And here was 
the wolf paw print headed uphill. I must 


have passed near her in the pines above, if, 
indeed, she had not already slunk over the 
ridge since I had scanned the trail along 
it. The best scheme now seemed to be to 
follow the tracks. 

I had worked out but a few yards of the 
trail when a glance uphill under the firs 
show ed 
dirt. Probably it was a wolf den, like 


several others | had found in the past few 





weatherbeaten old mound of 
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weeks, that had been cleaned out early in 
the spring when the Snowdrifts were 
trying to decide where to hide their 
precious brood, or when instinct was fur- 
nishing them with emergency dens to 
which that brood might be moved on 
short notice. However, I would have a 
look at it. So I panted up alongside it. 
Fresh wolf tracks led into the hole! 
Luck at last had swung against a Snow- 
drift and brought me on her trail that 
morning so soon after she had lost the 
rock-drag that she had feared to leave 
the timber, when she had seen me 
tracking her on the open hillside 
across the gulch, and she had 
taken refuge in the old den. 
I knelt in the dirt and 
managed to see into the 
hole. For a minute there 
was nothing but darkness. 
Suddenly I made out a 
strand of bailing wire and 
the trap chain ring. | 
drew back quickly. As 
I looked again into the 
blackness, there were 
two green eyes, six feet 
from me. 


As I erew accustomed 


to the faint light I was 
able to make out a great 


white head, a smooth muz- 
zle, wolfears—the whole quiet 
face of a wolf, watching me. 
Only her head was visible. The 
rest of her body was hidden behind 
a turn in the big burrow. 

I sat down beside the mouth of the 


hole and took out my “brown papers.” 
W ell, I'd done it. Here she was. Lady 
Snowdrift, the famous white wolf. Mine. 


] could shoot her, now, whenever | got 


ready to. 


The Last Stand of the Lobos: 





I discovered, though, that I wasn’t 
ready. 
Sure, she was a merciless butcher, but— 
Well, sometime after the cigarette had 
glowed too near my lips and been crushed 
slowly into the dirt with a bootheel, I lay 
down in position to get sight along the rifle 


barrel thrust ahead of me into the burrow. 



















Snowdrift at last in the jaws of the trap 


he so long managed to evade 


Here is the only picture of the white wolf, Lady Snowdrift, in a position cowmen 


had long hoped to see her 


Donald Kenneth Stevens 
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The report of the shot underground was 
almost deafening. Drawing back from 
the powder fumes, I watched them 
slowly swirl and lift, in a silent blue veil, 
from the mouth of the den. 

After a while I found a small dead lodge- 
pole with a snag branch, got hold of the 
trap chain ring with the snag, and man- 
aged to pull ‘the heavy, shaggy white 
body out into the sunlight. The Bi 

of Lady Silver had killed her last yearling. 
After a fight with the buckskin, I 
arrived at the Horsecollar-T at dusk 
with Lady Snowdrift, as cowmen 
for years had hoped to see her, 
slung across the saddle. Many 
ranch telephones were busy 
that evening. 
And all that night the lone, 
deep-moaning voice of 

Snowdrift haunted the 

highwoods. 

For several days I did 

not see another track of 

Snowdrift. He had van- 

ished. Eventually I 
learned he had circled 
the whole range in search 
of the lost white queen. 

Yearling steers on both 
sides of the Highwoods 
bawled their last that week. 
But little of any of them 

Was eaten. 
My traps had finally come 
from headquarters. So by the 

time Snowdrift returned to the 
Dexter coulee-Highwood gap coun- 
try, two freshly killed ponies and 
seventy-five traps waited on ridge and 
trail in scent, blind, bait and water sets 
galore. I had emptied almost my whole 
bag of tricks in his way. And he pro- 
ceeded, for a time, to match them all. 

I saw fewer and fewer tracks. And had 
I not happened, now and then, in the 
course of a week, to catch sight of a big 
paw print in some soft mole mound of 
the higher mountains, I might have been 
sure there wasn’t a wolf in the country. 
He had stopped killing cattle and must 
have been living on woodchucks and other 
small animals that, having ended their 
hibernation, now repopulated the hills and 
in several ways added to my trapping 
problem. 

Of course, all this time I caught 
coyotes occasionally, but not many, 
because my trap lines were higher in the 
mountains than coyotes, then raising pups 
in the foothills, often ranged. 

Reports of cattle being killed by a wolf 
on the Merrimac ranch twenty miles 
away on the east side of the range took 
me on a two-day trip of exploration there. 
I decided to move some of my traps to 
that side of the range, as Snowdrift 
seemed to have quit the west side. 

The day after I got back to the Horse- 
collar-T, I started round my Dexter 
coulee line to pick up some traps to take 
to the Merrimac’s range. I caught two 
coyotes that day and experienced various 
delays. Along in the middle of the after- 
noon I placed my foot where a trap had 
been, to spring it. A recent wet snow, 
followed by wind, had so smoothed the 
ground that, for a moment, I had not 
noticed that the trap was gone! 

One big paw print was blurred in the mud 
where Snowdrift, with the trap on his foot, 
had leaped a creek and rushed for timber. 
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There were no other tracks. He had 
been caught two nights before. Snow, 
since melted, had covered the frozen 
ground. He had been gone forty-eight 
hours. 

An hour of circling on foot brought me 
to a second-growth thicket where the 
evergreens had been chewed to a height of 
six feet and were covered with wisps of 
gray fur. The place still smelled slightly 
of wolf, though it had rained since he had 
been there, two nights before. He had 
been tangled several hours but, chewing 
down saplings, had cut a path back to the 
open with trap, hook-drag and all. 

Having turned my horse loose to graze 
with dragging reins, | slowly made out 
faint scratches, showing the wolf had soon 
re-entered the timber and carefully fol- 
lowed up a trail, the drag hardly turning 
a leaf. How he did this and other things 
will always be something of a mystery. 
For a while I even wondered if he had 
carried the drag in his mouth! I had 
never known any animal to go through 
such country and leave so few traces, 
even with only a trap, let alone a hook- 
drag. 

I tracked him up the trail through 
heavy timber where the snow evidently 
had not lain deep and the dry pine needles 
had not been frozen, and out onto a bare, 
grassy ridge. There the trail ended. 

After that I hunted in every direction. 
I went up and down trails. I followed 
ridge lines, scanning the wind-loosened 
dirt on their southern brows for tracks. 
I waded up and down little creeks through 
the thick brush, trying to find a track, and 
noting that of almost every coyote, cat, 
rabbit and porcupine that had crossed 
within the last two days. I found the 
clean-trotting .rack of the wolf, made as 
he had come down the mountains from 
Arrow peak the evening before the snow 
had commenced to fall. And that was all. 

After walking for hours up and down 
hill in high-heeled riding boots, my feet 
were ablaze. I found my cayuse in the 
dusk, wearily slipped the rifle into the 
scabbard and rode to the ranch. 

Tied the next noon at the edge of a 
natural clearing well up toward the head 
of Dexter coulee stood three drowsy 
cayuses. Once in a while they shifted 
weight from one hip to another, lazily 
switching tails at imaginary flies as 
though getting practise for the summer 
soon to come. The bay and the black 
carried stock saddles with empty rifle 
scabbards slung under the stirrup leathers. 
The buckskin was fitted with a pack 
saddle, from the crossed wooden forks of 
which hung two empty rawhide alforjas 
or pack bags. Steel traps lay scattered on 
the ground. 

It had rained several times that morn- 
ing. Little misty clouds still dragged 
against the snowdrifts and granite of the 
peaks not far away, or hung heavy in the 
heads of canons. But most of the sky was 
blue. And in the southern center of it 
rode the sun. 

Not yet dried since the showers of 
morning, the grass, fast greening up the 
southern slopes, sparkled in the light. A 
blur of sage was here and there on open 
hillsides, fresh gray and green. ‘The 
baby leaves of willows—to some all trees 
not cottonwoods or pines are “willows’’- 
looked green against the darker hues of 
pines, balsams, spruces, hemlocks, lodge- 


The Last Stand of the Lobos: 














Donald Kenneth Stevens 





A remarkable picture of Snowdrift, showing the last of the lobos at bay after four 
days of struggling ahead of his trackers, without food. No common 
wolf was Snowdrift, by any standard 


poles, pinons—they all were “‘pines”. And 
the pines, like the sage, smelled of free- 
dom. 

At the edge of the clearing, new-leaved 
wild roses and buck brush clustered at 
the feet of thickets of awakening alders 
and poplars, of service-berry bushes and 
choke-cherry trees not yet in bloom. And 
in the open there were many buttercups, 
all wet. 

Ranger Eckert and I had been hunting 
Snowdrift since dawn; and now we sat 
on a rotting fir log a little distance from 
our horses, eating cold meat and flapjacks. 


The Long Hunt 


While we talked we gazed, with care- 
less, accustomed eyes, at miles of dim 
brown prairies that swept away from the 
foothills below. We saw the prairies and 
the far off river breaks. We saw the bad- 
lands, sun-painted butte by shadowed 
butte, quiet sentinels of distance. Beyond, 
from twisted cutbanked creek to lonely 
sandrocked draw and coulee, Montana 
sprawled away, brown bench on bench, 
gray plain beyond gray plain, and far hill 
rolled to farther hill, until all outlines, 
dimming, were lost in purple haze of other 
ranges and sinking skies. 

“Well,” Eckert drawled grimly, “we 
got to find him, that’s all—him or that 
trap, one. If he’s chewed out of that trap 
by now, the trap ought to be round here 
somewhere with his toes in it. It’s got to 
be,” he added, as though doubting him- 
self. ‘Sure it can’t fly any more ’n he 
can. But—walkin’ rabbits!—after a man 
hunts for near two days and can’t pick 
up a sign, he can believe most anything. 
Hell, this old Snowdrift always has had a 
charmed life. I missed him slick and clean 
at two hundred yards, standing broad- 
side, last year, up on the North Fork.” 





He tossed down his cigarette and 
ground it very carefully into the dirt with 
a forest-protecting heel as he stood up, 
hitching his revolver holster into place. 
I picked up the thirty-thirty. The 
cayuses questioningly turned their heads 
to watch us as we crossed the clearing and 
entered the evergreens. 

So again in the afternoon we followed 
creek and ridge lines. Again we crossed 
and recrossed each other’s tracks as we 
hunted separately. Again we eagerly 
noted tiny scrapes, on mole mounds, that 
turned out to be but marks from the sud- 
den kick-back of a rabbit, the dust- 
bathing of a grouse or the earth-cracking 
from the subterranean tunneling of a 
pocket gopher. Again we repeatedly met 
and compared notes, getting more dis- 
couraged after each circle, and at the same 
time more fanatically determined to solve 
the mystery. Perhaps, caught merely by 
a toe, the wolf had twisted free, leaving 
the trap in some unexplored thicket. Or 
was he, even then, tangled somewhere, 
and furtively watching us? 

Weary of hunting alone, we took to 
tramping round together. We were tired, 
too. 

It was when we were crossing the mouth 
of a rough little canon, within a few feet 
of where we already had searched for 
sign, that I stopped to stare at a faint 
straight mark across the top of a mole 
mound. It had been rained upon, and 
was almost obliterated. But it was the 
drag mark. 

“Hook ’em cow!” J exclaimed; and 
Eckert was beside me in a bound. 

After a long pause he drawled: “Well, 
I guess nobody’s going to back track to 
see how in hell he ever got here.” 

And he was right. We knew that up 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WESTERNERS 








A Woman With a Life-Saving Dairy 
A Man Who is Down But Not Out 


A Photographer of Indian Life 
A Holder of Uncle Sam's Latch-String 








Illness Gets Her Goats 


LTHOUGH the Sunnydale {Goat 
Dairy, founded and operated by 
Mrs. O. L. Williams at Des Moines, 
Washington, is on a commercial 
basis, it had its actual beginning in the 
age-old instinct of mother-love. The busi- 
ness so successfully conducted today was 
launched as a natural result of the restora- 
tion to health of Mrs. Williams’ little son. 
If goat’s milk could save his life, why not 
spread the gospel of goat’s milk to other 
anxious mothers? 

Six years ago Floyd, Mrs. Williams’ 
baby boy, was weak and pale, and neither 
the intelligent care of a devoted mother 
nor the professional aid of physicians 
could start the little fellow on the road to 
rosy cheeks and health. Finally, in des- 
peration, the young mother followed some 
one’s advice and bought a milch goat. In 
the narrow limits of a city back yard there 
were many difficulties to be met each day 
with a nimble goat on hand. But difh- 
culties became play and anxiety was re- 
placed by joy when the glow of health 
came to the baby’s face. 

With the advent of another baby two 
more goats were added to the family’s 
back vard and it became necessary to 





move out to pleasant acreage at Sunny- 
dale, near Des Moines. 

“Somehow,” says Mrs. Williams, “I felt 
I could help other mothers, mothers who 
were unable to do as I had done. Goat’s 
milk had saved the life of my little son and 
I knew it would do the same for other 
children. My sympathies were with other 
women facing the same problem that had 
so perplexed me when my child’s health 
was at stake. So I decided to turn my 
personal experiences to account, for by so 
doing I could earn money and be of real 
benefit to the growing children of the dis- 
trict who are undernourished and fail to 
respond to medical treatment. My own 
children are happy examples of the nutri- 
tive qualities of goat’s milk, for there are 
no youngsters more robust in the Puget 
Sound country. The goat industry is in 
my opinion ideally suited to women, and 
it has an especial appeal in being a benefi- 
cent business, not one for selfish gain only.” 

Beginning with a solitary milch animal 
Mrs. Williams has gradually increased her 
herd to eighty-five, both Toggenburg and 
Saanen stock. The original stock was 
Anglo-Nubian. During the five years she 
has been in business Mrs. Williams has 
done practicaily all the work herself. Her 
husband assists her when needed but every 


detail of caring for the flock and its in- 
creases and the marketing of products she 
manages personally. She milks thirty-five 
goats daily and supplies forty customers 
with an average of sixty-five quarts. All 
profits have been turned back into the 
dairy which is now one of the largest in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Growing boys and girls are not the only 
consumers of Sunnydale’s milk. Men and 
women are steady patrons. But the chief 
satisfaction to Mrs. Williams is not the 
financial result of her venture as a business 
woman—she knows that she is bringing 
health and consequent happiness into 
homes burdened as hers once was with 
uneasiness of mind and the continual ex- 
pense of medical consultations. Many 
letters of appreciation come to her from 
grateful mothers and she feels that this— 
to be of service—is the real proof of suc- 
cess in business or in everyday life. 

It is only within the past twenty years 
that pure-blooded milch goats have been 
bred in the United States, the first impor- 
tations being Saanens and Toggenburgs 
from Switzerland. The goat is proportion- 
ately a larger producer of milk than the 
cow. With proper milking methods there 
is but slight difference in flavor between 
the two. Lawrence Ws. PEpROsE. 








Yes, she is as happy as she looks. Six years ago Mrs. O. L. Williams saved her baby's anemic life with goat's milk. Why not save 
other lives? So now she has a herd of eighty-five pedigreed animals, milks thirty-five daily and supplies forty customers 
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Dr. Frank R. Loope of Seattle, Washington, is president of the Sunshine Smiles Society, founded by him for the constructive 


purpose of bringing happiness and self-help into the shadowed lives of Seattle shut-ins. 


“Service to others’ is his motto. 


For twelve years he has been confined to a bed of pain, but he has unquenchable courage and isa genius at organization 


“8 


His Motto is 


N a flood of sunlight streaming through 

the windows of his sleeping-porch we 
found Dr. Frank R. Loope, flat on his 
back and gay as a lark. A blue scarf lay 
across his chest. His slender fingers held a 
long-handled mirror to one side of his 
motionless head and through it he sur- 
veyed both approaches to his sunny 
domain. His brown eyes sparkled with 
zestful life, his serene face was aglow and 
his voice gentle as he welcomed us to the 
bedside where he has lain for many a year. 
lwo telephones, a large radio receiving 
set and a portable typewriter were at his 
elbow. Packages of letters, books, mag- 
azines and papers were within reach of his 
busy hands, and with his mirror, magi- 
cian-like, he discovered at once the most 
elusive paper wanted. 

“T can see round corners with this 
mirror and you can’t,” he laughed. “‘I 
get a wonderful sweep of people and 
things.” 

Beyond the porch smiled Lake Union, 
all amethyst and gray, alive with fishing 
schooners and the naked masts of ships 
resting from long voyages. Over the door 
we read this motto: “Kind words and 
deeds are fertile seeds that never fail to 
grow; our days are brighter, burdens 
lighter for every seed we sow. 

Only a fraction of Dr. Loope’s time is 
spent in earning a livelihood. ‘Together 
with R. S. Jennings, another shut-in hero, 
he has organized the J. & L. Mz igazine 
Company, the purpose of which is to 
secure subscriptions to “everything in 
print.” He circulates a catalogue which 
advertises the scope of the work. All 
his business is conducted over the tele- 


“Service 


phone. The greater part of his time ts 
spent in the interests of the Sunshine 
Smiles Society which he organized over 
two years ago and which had been form- 
ing under his supervision for the previous 
six years. He is dedicating his life to 
other Seattle shut-ins and his ultimate 
ambition is to establish vocational train- 
ing for them; to help them help them- 
selves. “‘Service to others,” expresses his 
philosophy of life in a nutshell. 

There are nearly three hundred active 
members in the Society and they keep 
their president, Dr. Loope, almost inces- 
santly at the telephone, ironing out the 
wrinkles in their daily affairs and giving 
wholesome advice here and there. While 
we were visiting this sunshine generator 
the telephone rang every few minutes. 
Back over the wire he flashed his cheery 
messages. One woman who telephoned 
asked the Doctor if he could “scare up” a 
wheel chair for a paralytic neighbor of 
hers. Shortly thereafter another one 
telephoned him that there had been a 
death in her family and if he could use a 
good wheel chair she would be happy to 
loan it for a time. 

“You see,” smiled Dr. Loope, “I am 
only the medium through which all this 
flows—appeals, prayers and responses of 
individuals and organizations. I’m just a 
clearing house.” He has obtained phono- 
graphs which he circulates from home to 
home to cheer the shut-ins. Even stray 
babies, dogs, cats and birds look to him 
for aid and never in vain. He arranges 
theater parties for the lame, the halt and 
the blind, sending automobiles for them, 
and providing that they be carried in and 
out in safety and comfort. In a recent 
theater party three hundred shut-ins 


turned out, all in their Sunday best. The 
front row for automobiles on the rim of 
the University of Washington Stadium on 
the first night of Seattle’s great religious 
pageant, “The Wayfare tr,” is reserved for 
the Sunshine Smiles society. Dr. Loope 
is sending a helpless woman to China 


where her son promises to take care of 
her. Through his “Sunshine Corner” in the 


Seattle Star he turns the searchlight of 
publicity on those flinty-minded indi- 
viduals who are unkind to their shut-ins. 
He arranges for entertainments at the 
County Home every week and benefit 
dances at the Lonesome Club. He has 
installed radio receiving sets in fifty shut- 
in homes, besides the Veterans’ Hospital 
at American Lake and the Marine Hos- 
pital at Port Townsend. He arranges for 
automobiles in which to send certain ~ 
shut-ins to church and others who want 
to visit old pals in distant corners of 
Seattle. In every district he has organized 
his groups under energetic lieutenants or 
regular workers who report direct to him. 
In all this work, to which there is no end, 
Dr. Loope has the hearty codperation of 
Seattle in general, organizations and clubs 
in particular and generous individuals 
outside the Community Chest. He never 
has to ask any of them in vain. 

“IT devote my time and energy to Seattle 
only,” says the Doctor, “and I manage 
to keep a lot of folks busy.” 

Among the active shut-ins he has 
developed machinists and expert battery 
men. One man is making his way by 
knitting all kinds of scarfs and sweaters 
with a hand-power machine and _ the 
Doctor is planning for the installation of 
an electrical knitting machine. One of 
the girls is earning money by raising birds 









































































for the market. She also paints pictures, 
sells wood and coal and magazine sub- 
scriptions over the tele phone. There is 
no such word as “can’t” in Dr. Loope’s 
sunshine i ae ee every one of his 
people must be kept suitably occupied. 

One man is a national authority in the 
collection of stamps. Several are made 
self-supporting by selling wood and coal 
and magazine subscriptions over the tele- 
phone. One of his blind brokers sells any- 
thing and everything from peanuts to 
steamboats; another blind fellow, with a 
marvelous memory, is a clever automobile 
salesman. One member is an expert at 
crocheting and captures prizes at the 
county fairs. Others specialize as maga- 
zine subscription go-getters. Occasion- 
ally a bazaar is given where all the 
various articles made by shut-ins are 
offered to the public. 

When some one asks this sunshine 
generator or “wooden soldier,” as he calls 
himself, “Don’t you ever get tired? How 
can you stand :t?” his swift answer ts this 
anecdote: 

“When Pat came over from the old coun- 
try, Lim met him at the train and relieved 
him of his baggage. ‘Pat, you must be 
tired?’ said Tim. “Tired,” said Pat, ‘why 
should I be tired? I rode all the way’ 

With Dr. Loope and the rest of his 
shut-ins there is an unwritten law which 
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been Carl Moon’s method since he started out twenty years 
ago to photograph the Indian in his own country. Earning 
the confidence of these aborigines was a matter involving 
tact, sincerity and patience throughout the years. In fact, 
the making of Moon’s notable collection of Indian photo- 
graphs and paintings, which he recently sold to Henry E. 

Huntington to be stored and exhibited in the latter’s great 
library in Pasadena for the benefit of future scientists and 
artists, has occupied the greater part of Moon’s time for 
two decades. 

To induce an Indian to pose at an earlier day was not 
the simple detail of transferring a piece of silver from your 
pocket to the hand of a mission-educated redman as you 
stepped off the Pullman at Needles or some other desert 
station. By no means! One started out with a buck- 
board, a roll of bedding and only the necessary provisions; 
or if the destination were in the mountains, with a pack 
train of burros or mules, living on the coarsest of food and 
taking one’s courage in both hands upon entering an Indian 
village with what to the primitive inhabitant seemed a 
more deadly weapon than a revolver. For the camera 
with its little glistening eye was, in his belief, more to be 
feared than any life-destroying instrument. He believed, 
as do many old Indians today, that with each photograph 
of his face or figure some of his soul substance was taken 
away. So it was with something akin to fanaticism that 
the redskin used to defend himself from the eye of the 
camera. Many devices had to be resorted to in order to 
overcome his reluctance or to “snap” him unaware. In 
spite of all these difficulties Moon persevered and event- 
ually succeeded in making what is conceded today by 
critics to be a most artistic and also, from an ethnical 
standpoint, a very valuable, collection of Indian photo- 
graphs. 

Carl Moon’s earliest work was mostly in photography 
but he soon felt the necessity for color in portraying people 
who rejoice in using pure color in dress, utensils and 
ceremonials. For several years he had a studio at the 
Grand Canon and there many visiting artists gave him 
encouragement and instruction. Later he studied with 
artists of national fame. His work is found in the American 
Museum of Natural History and in the Astor Library in 
New York City, as well as in the Huntington Library. 


Carl Moon's collection of American Indian photographs and paintings 

has been bought for the Henry E. Huntington library in Pasadena. His 

work is also exhibited in the American Museum of Natural History and 

in the Astor Library in New York City. For twenty years he has been 
a loyal friend to the redmen of the Ss »uthwest 


forbids any of them to bewail or resent 
their physical misfortunes or discuss their 
infirmities. Once in a while a new mem- 
ber comes in “‘feeling awfully sorry for 
herself” but she soon learns that the 
secret of joy is in serving others. No 
gloom could we discover in Dr. Loope’s 
atmosphere. Allwas praise and good cheer. 

“Fine, just fine,” he said over the tele- 
phone again and again. ‘“‘Pretty busy, 
though.” 

Dr. Loope was born in Wisconsin fifty 
years ago. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois where he was a star 
football athlete, and practised medicine 
and surgery in Michigan for many years. 
Sixteen years ago he came to Seattle in 
search of health. For the past twelve 
vears he has been flat on his back, waging 
. itt!e royal with arthritis. He lives with 
his sister, Mrs. William W. Turner, at 
2335 3oylston North. Although not 
visibly in public life his personal influence 
is recognized throughout the city as 100% 
beneficial. HARRIET GEITHMANN. 


U UV 
He Knows the Redman 


O go as a friend among the redmen, to 
eat their food, live as they live, win 
their confidence and friendship and thus 
induce them to pose for the camera, has 








Moon was born in Ohio, the son of a country physician. 
He decided at an early age to be an artist, chiefly because 
he longed to go West to paint Indians. He would go out 
into the back yard at sunset, look at the flaming sky and 
say to himself, “Some day I’m going West to paint Indians.” 


Books dealing with the Indian were his 
literary diet. In his many years of sub- 
sequent contact with the Indian he seems 
to have absorbed the redman’s qualities 
of loyalty, brotherliness and contempt for 
pretense. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moon know their South- 
west so thoroughly from long tramps and 
sojourns in the desert together that it was 
the natural thing for them to cooperate in 
the writing of Indian books. ‘These are 
illustrated with Moon’s humorous pen 
and ink sketches and some richly colored 
oils, also Indian photographs. The ex- 
cellence of the text, the unusual treatment 
of the subjects and the illustrations have 
given the books a wide circulation in the 
United States and England. 

Whatever Moon has to say on the 
Indian question is said with the authority 
of one who knows his subject. Here are 
some of his views: 

“So much has been said pro and con on 
the subject of taking from the Indian 
about the only thing we have thus far 
overlooked, namely, his right to perform 
his religious rites with their accompany- 
ing dances in his own way, that I can add 
very little. But I wish to say enough to 
make it clear that I have no sympathy 
whatever with this—to me—wholly un- 
wise effort to force the Indian to give up 
his religious and social ceremonies. As to 
these ceremonies being immoral, I have 
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not in the years spent among the Indians of the 
Southwest witnessed a single ceremony, nor have 

heard of one, that any Indian girl might not attend. 
It is possible that there may be isolated cases where 
nature 
held, but even if this is true it is wholly misleading 
to set them up as a justifiable reason for doing 
away with the scores of beautiful and perfectly harm- 
less ceremonies and dances that the Indian now 
You may as consistently do away with all 
dancing among us civilized people, merely because 
many of our midnight cabaret dances are objec- 


secret ceremonials of an objectionable 


enjoys. 


tion able. 


“If we can forget, even for one moment, that we as 
a nation have thus far set up a dishonest, hypo- 
critical and immoral example before these Indian 
wards of ours, we should not even in that moment of 
forgetfulness try to force our high and righteous 


way of life upon them. 


“What educated Indian does not know that every 
treaty made with the Indian between the years 1852 
and 1906 has been broken by our Government, as 
Seth Humphrey proves in his excellent book on that 
What one of them does not know some- 
thing of the mass of existing land laws that dis- 
against the Indian “and in favor of the 


subject? 

criminate 

squatter who covets his land? 
“Tt is this forced, 


of the redman opposes. 


any religion that they can accept. 


. . 9 
in his own way. 
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The Lady with the Latch-string 


HO is the little lady in the blue 
uniform and brass buttons?” 

That is one of the first questions asked 
of guides by sightseers visiting thé U. S 
Immigration Station at Angel Island in 
San Francisco bay. The question ts a 
reasonable one, as the other uniformed 
employes there are men. The answer: 
she is Immigrant Inspector Jennie Garcia, 
and has the distinction of being the only 
woman now holding such a position in the 
United States. 

It is difficult to persuade Inspector 
Garcia to talk of herself—in almost any 
other subject she will evince much more 
interest—but she said: “I first became 
connected with the U. S. Immigration 
Service about eight years ago, beginning 
as a stenographer. It is to that position 
I owe my present for in the first I became 
thoroughly acquainted with the method 
of handling the various classes of immi- 
grants seeking admission to the United 
States. But my duties as stenographer 
were too limited for my aspiration, which 
was that I might be a guiding hand to the 
many women and children applicants 
coming to these shores—their land of 
romance and opportunity. In order that 
I might decide their cases, admitting them 
to or excluding them from the United 
States, as the facts justified, I desired to 
be an inspector. That goal, however, 
seemed remote for there never had been a 


cram-it-down-their-throat 
method of civilizing the Indian that every real friend 
This robbing them of their 
religious rites before we are prepared to give them 
If it is senti- 
mental to want to treat.a helpless people with a little 
fairness and some consideration for their needs, 
their religious beliefs and their desire for the joy of 
living at least a part of their lives in their own way, 
then I am glad to admit that I am one of the senti- 
mentalists. If any people have a right to ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ and we self-righteous 
models of the Indian claim that constitutional right, 
let us give the Indian some measure of it and permit 
him, to some extent at least, to work out his problem 
ANTOINETTE RANKIN. 
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woman now holding such a position in the United States. 


Immigrant Inspector Jennie Garcia has the distinction of being the only 


Three years ago she 


passed the required examination, among thirty men, and has been serving since 


woman appointed to that position and my 
fellow workers were unanimous that there 
never would be, adding that women were 
not fitted for such work. I was not dis- 
mayed by their lack of encouragement but 
the more wholeheartedly immersed my- 
self in my work. I let no opportunity 
slip whereby I might become better ac- 
quainted with the different angles and 
ramifications of immigration inspection. 
As a stenographer I was thrust into work 
preparing one for just such duties. Always 
as my fingers followed the swift questions 
and answers of the hearings conducted, 
my thoughts were busy with the reasons 
for the decisions rendered and the laws 
which governed them. Odd situations 
and the study of heterogeneous races and 


human psychology became a matter of 


daily routine. I was in touch with peo- 
ples of all nations and colors. 

“After being a stenographer for five 
years an examination for immigrant in- 
spectors, open to women, was announced. 
My chance had come. But alas, I did not 
learn that women were permitted to take 
this examination until less than ten days 
before the date set for it. Without time 
for preparation, even to file the applica- 
tion form required, it looked hopeless. 
However, determined to make the at- 
tempt, whatever the risk of failure, I tele- 
graphed to Washington for permission to 
enter the examination, contingent upon 


then at the U.S. Immigrant Station on Angel Island in San Francisco bay 


the receipt and approval of my papers 
which I completed and mailed with all 
haste. Armed with a telegram from 
Washington authorizing my admission to 
the examination room | found myself the 
only woman in a crowd of about thirty 
men competitors. In a way I felt I was 
representing my sex and must not fail, in 
view of the fact that many of my business 
associates had rather sneered at the idea 
of a woman immigrant inspector. Asa re-, 
sult of theexamination | was appointed an 
immigrant inspector, which position [| 
have held for more than three years.”’ 

Immigration procedure as it exists 
today has a definite place for a woman 
inspector and her sphere can not but be- 
come wider with the demand that recent 
legislation entails for the further restric- 
tion of immigration. She will be especially 
needed should our immigration laws be- 
come not only restrictive but highly 
selective. Feminine intuition, and the 
fact that woman is often more industrious, 
more patient and more willing to concen- 
trate on her work, make her indeed quite 
as valuable, if not more so, than man for 
such duties. 

Inspector Garcia has demonstrated the 
indisputable worth of a woman immigrant 
inspector. her board incoming 
vessels at sunrise, examine, pass or detain 
scores of aliens with dispatch and surety, 
plainly attests that fact. Ray Avery. 
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The sight of the dazzling spear and its import held them a pace or two distant 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven 


EARING her father’s inten- 
tion to sell her to Hendricks, 
the English silk buyer, Fuyo-ko, 
daughter of the village pot cleaner, 
went to the temple to ask advice 
of Tamaki, the abbot. The priests, 
seeing her beauty, demanded that 
Tamaki make her a temple maid and to 
avoid bickering he bought the girl. But 
Fuyo-ko feared the temple more than the 
Englishman. She heard her father say that 
if he had sent her to the white man’s house 
the priests would not have wanted her, so 
she decided to go now. Recalling that the 
other silk buyer, O’Day the American, 
was said to treat women like gods, she 
chose his house as sanctuary. 
O’Day heard her story, and indignant 
over Hendricks’ action, rashly promised 


that he would save her from the temple 
and from the Englishman. 
dismay, 


He found, in 
that she intended to stay in his 





By Sidney Herschel Small 


Author of: The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


house, and nothing he could say would 
dissuade her. So he gave her over to his 
cook’s wife and worried over the outcome. 
He knew she was the property of the tem- 
ple, and Tamaki was his friend. How 
would he square himself with the abbot? 

Word went quickly to Tamaki, who 
sent for O’Day and asked him to give up 
the girl. O’Day refused. The abbot sug- 
gested a Shinto marriage, and O’Day 
finally agreed, knowing it would not bind 
him. He wanted time to work out the 
problem. Returning home, he found Miss 
Mayne, from the mission, waiting for him 
with a visiting American gitl, Marian 





Winslow, whose beauty made 
him stare. 

They had come, they said, be- 
cause they had heard that a Japan- 
ese girl was to become a temple 
maid, and asked him to save her. 
He was known to be the abbot’s 
friend; surely he would help them. Daz- 
zled by Marion’s pleas, he promised to 
keep the girl from the temple—neglecting 
to say that she was at that momeat in his 
own house. To their demand that he see 
that the girl was sent to the mission, he 
promised to do what he could—would talk 
to Tamaki. 

On his way to the temple again he was 
seized by the angered priests, bound and 
carried to their quarters. Knowing that 
the sacred spear of heaven, the token of 
the abbot’s supreme power, had myste- 
riously disappeared, O’Day realized that 
the priests, led by Toyotama, were openly 
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rebelling against Tamaki’s authority. Or- 
dinarily, he knew, they would not dare 
touch the abbot’s white friend. 

Helpless on the floor, O’Day was asked 
to write a statement that F uyo-ko was fit 
to enter the temple—in effect, that she 
was as if she had not gone to the white 
man’s house. Remembering his promise 
to Fuyo-ko and to Marian, O’ Day refused. 
From demands the priests progressed to 
more effective means of forcing O'Day to 
write the statement—torture. Holding 
him face down on the matting, a burly 
priest began tapping his bare back with a 
bamboo handle of a small broom. Gently, 
lightly the stick rose and fell, until at last 
the agony became almost unbearable. 
O’Day writhed, but persisted in his re- 
fusal. Up—down—up—down the stick 
moved. O’Day mouthed nothings, almost 
wild from the softly falling blows. 

In the meantime Tamaki, walking 
through the garden, saw signs that the 
hedge had been disturbed. Investigating, 
he discovered the body of the blind beggar 
who had stood at the gate, whom the 
priests had stabbed because they sus- 
pected his eyesight was not as bad as he 
pretended. ‘Tamaki hastened to the tem- 
ple, seeking Toyotama. As he entered the 
room where O’Day lay surrounded by 
priests, he heard Toyotama’s voice, “Write 

-write ‘Fuyo-ko has never— ”’ 

O’Day, frothing at the mouth, his eyes 
rolling, struck blindly at the priest, and a 
fleck of foam from his lips disengaged and 
touched Toyotama’s face—greatest of in- 
sults. The priest screamed, raised a 
wooden food-stand to dash it into O’ Day’s 
face. 

“Oh soulless dog!” came the cold, even 
tones of Tamaki in the doorway, “‘dese- 
crator of god and temple, I have in mind 
to end it here!””’, He waved the great-two- 
handed sword that hung over the image 
of the combat god. 

“Where is the spear of heaven?” Toyo- 
tama snarled. “Can you take life without 
it?” “TItis against the Rule, as you say,” 
Tamaki replied. “I can not kill without 
the spear of heaven. But I can send you 
forth from the temple for killing the blind 
beggar. Go!’ 

In a panic, seeing his hopes of ascend- 
ency blighted, Toyotama raised the food- 
stand higher; Tamaki attempted to bring 
the sword up. O’ Day, whose hand touched 
Toyotama’s foot, clutched the ankle, 
pulled, and the priest went down. 

“Tie him!” cried Tamaki, and the silent 
priests, with their eyes upon the bran- 
dished sword, obeyed. “Keep him where 
I can watch him,” the abbot ordered, and 
the cowed priests withdrew with the 
prisoner. 

Tamaki carried the helpless O’Day to 
his own room in the temple. 

Hendricks, having tea at the mission, 
was renewing an acquaintanceship with 
Miss Winslow, whom he had met in San 
Francisco. Having witnessed the capture 
of O’Day, he was in good humor. He 
would spoil O’Day’s chances with this 
girl, who was rich and desirable, and who 
was evidently interested in the American. 
So he told her that O’Day intended to 
marry Fuyo-ko. 

The girl could not believe it. ‘Where is 
Fuyo-ko now?” she asked. 

Cunningly he built up his story. O’Day 
had taken Fuyo-ko to a hut in the-hills. 
Marian’s eyes flashed. ‘I was fooled in 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven: 





Mr. O’Day; I am going to get that girl 
back!” 

“We can go together,” offered Hen- 
dricks. “I will protect you against this 
O’Day—you may need a man when you 
meet him!” 

In her zeal the girl agreed. Hendricks 
bribed a house-boy to pretend to guide 
them to the hut in the hills, a spot Hen- 
dricks knew well. They started. Marian 
felt vaguely disturbed, but followed the 
Englishman and the boy up the hill trail. 


IX 

T eleven that night O’ Day returned 

to his house, weary and sore, but 
curiously elated. ‘The blackness of 

the shadows which shrouded Satujo 

made possible by a brilliant moon, sud- 
denly seemed to him to be more solid and 
impregnable that they had ever been 
before; the still heat hotter. Abruptly, 
while old Tamaki had been placing 
ancient lotions on his tortured back, 
O’Day had known the truth; known why 
he had refused to write, and which prom- 
ise had meant the most. He felt, in this 
intense dark of his room, that his own life 
would be drowned in blackness if Marian 
went away—not from Satujo, but from 
him. He could not tell her, or try to tell 
her, what he had been through, what he 
had suffered, why he had done what he 
had done. She would, he felt, understand. 

He called for a light, and the boy lit the 
hanging lamp. He sat down to a little 
stand, and, full of victory, wrote swiftly: 

“T know it is late, but I wanted to tell 
you that Fuyo-ko will not need to go into 
the temple. That has been decided. I do 
not see how to get her into the mission.” 
He stopped, and thought a moment 
swiftly. Why should he dissemble? Why 
not tell Marian the truth? He did not 
know how to write it, but tell it he surely 
might. ‘‘M ay, I talk this over with you? 
Simply write ‘yes’ on this chit, and Vl 
come over. Eastern hours aren’t like 
Western. And I'll apologize for having 
missed tiffin.”” He wondered what excuse 
he might offer—say that he had been 
detained at the temple, which was truth 
enough 

He was shaking when he finished. He 
had undergone torture, had known almost 
a living death. Yet the thought of seeing 
her again, cool, sweet, thrilled through 
him, and seemed to shed a fierce strength 
and alertness over his tired, racked 
body. He gave the note to his boy, 
undressed, and lay down on his quilts. He 
was tired, and tried to doze, but could not 
sleep at all. 

At half-past eleven the boy returned, 
and O’Day stepped to a lighted room to 
read the note. Fuyo-ko was huddled in 
her quilts upon the floor, waiting until her 
master slept before she blew out her own 
light, as is prescribed. O’Day read: 

“Miss Winslow is not here. She left 
word that she was going to find the Jap- 
anese girl, Fuyo-ko. Sato, our mission 
boy, is gone also, and she must have taken 
him. I have sent to Fuyo-ko’s father, the 
potcleaner, but he knew nothing, and said 
he hadn’t seen his daughter. Mr. Hen- 
dricks had tiffin here. I should have 
thought he would have dissuaded Miss 
Winslow. I would come, instead of writ- 
ing, but Miss Mayne is going to have the 
fever, I think. If her temperature gets 
higher I will take her to Katsushima, 
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where there is a doctor, before she is really 
very sick.” It was signed by Mary 
Hawkins, the second missionary. 

Fuyo-ko was sitting upright, her cheeks 
brighter than when painted. 

“What is my lord’s desire?”’ she asked. 

“Where is the jini-san?” O’Day roared. 

Fuyo-ko felt the rebuff. Obediently, 
she said, “A boy from the mission was 
here this day. He asked for you. And for 
me. Nothing was told him. Have | 
pleased you?” 

O’Day called loudly for the boy. 

“What did you tell the messenger from 
the mission { 

s he boy showed his teeth. 

“That he was the seventh son of a 
monkey’s flea,” the boy said. “I 
mentioned other ancestors of his, not to 
be repeated before your honorable ears. 
I told him you were not here, which was 
true, and that Fuyo-ko was not here, 
which was a lie, and so balanced the 
matter. I may have suggested that he 
return to the seryo-jin temple, or we would 
make of him little red beans to flavor the 
meat-pot, but of this I am not certain.” 

Slowly, O’Day said, “The ini-san, the 
white woman with yellow hair, is not at 
the mission. Is——Hendricks-san in the 
village?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Ts he?” 

“No, O’Day-san.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T have been at the inn 

‘And it was said that he had gone!” 

“Tt was said that—he was not here.” 

“Why was that said?” 

The boy was ill at ease; O’Day would 
never listen to gossip about his brother- 
white. Finally, “A silk-weaver went to 
his house for payment long overdue. He 
Was gone.” 

“‘Possibly the two have gone together,” 
Fuyo-ko suggested innocently. 

“Be still!’’ O’ Day shot at her, the more 
furious because she voiced his own fear. 
And yet, if she had gone with Hendricks, 
what business was it of his? Hadn’t she 
the right to do, to go, where she wanted ' 
And wouldn’t he be wiser to get back to 
his silks, and dates of shipments, and 
prices, instead of grieving for what he 
couldn’t have? The girl had a right to 
choose. Who was he to think that she 
might, some day, care for him? His head 
dropped 

“I am the servant of this house,’ 
boy said, blinking. 
concerns me. I—I have heard a little 
something this night. ‘Told in secrecy. 
But you are my master, and have been 
good to me, instead of beating, as Hen- 
dricks-san does his boy. So! Sato, the 
mission-boy—whom I have never liked! 
stopped for a moment at the inn, but 
would not say where he was going. What 
he said I made nothing of, but you, being 
of superior intelligence, may find some- 
thing in it, for it has a hidden meaning. 
Sato said that he was given many yen to 

take—he did not say who, but winked— 

to take some one to what was supposed to 
be a meeting-place, but where no one 
would meet this person. Or persons, pos- 
sibly. Is that sense? It is not. And he 
said, also, that he would leave this place 
alone, and not return to this village.’ 

“Where is this place?” 

“TI do not know. Nor did Sato. He 
said that he was being paid as guide to a 
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place he did not know, but that some 
other, whom he took, did!” 

‘And the other was 

“The other must have been the only 
person who is not in Satujo! And that 1s 
Hendricks-san! Could it be the white 
woman? Does she know anything about 
this village—or any other village?” 

Timidly, Fuyo-ko said, “Perhaps 
once, when Hendricks-san was bargaining 
with my father, he told me of what would 
become of me, after. That he had a house 
in the hills. Lovely. Very small, but 
very lovely. An old hut, but he had made 
it a thing of beauty. He said he would 
take me there. Perhaps—” 

The reiterated word drove O’ Day wild. 

“What you think is impossible!’ he 
snapped. 

‘Nothing is impossible, where a woman 
is concerned,” the boy snickered. 

Had Marian gone there? Why? ‘To 
search for Fuyo-ko? Alone? That was, 
on the face of it, impossible; whoever had 
hired Sato, the mission-boy, knew the 
way. Well, why shouldn’t Hendricks 
help her? Didn’t he, O’ Day, want to help 
her also? Wasn’t it right and proper? 
O’Day’s eves slitted as he considered. 
“To find what would not be there!’ that 
would be Fuyo-ko, of course. How could 
she be there, being in his own house? And 
Hendricks must know it! That meant the 
fellow planned nothing good—the idea of 
Marian alone with the Englishman choked 
him, and he snarled at Fuyo-ko, “Could 
vou find the place?” 

“I think so, lord. The 
described to me.” 

“Show me the way!” he said rapidly. 

He thought of sending a second note to 
the mission, saying that he was going to 
try to find the girl; why hadn’t they 
cared for her? Let them stew a bit! It 
would have relieved their minds, at the 
mission, none at all, for, wadded carefully 
in quilts, Miss Mayne was on the valley- 
path to the next mission and the doctor, 
with Miss Hawkins attending her. ‘The 
second missionary, being methodical, 
carefully placed O’ Day’s note in the port- 
folio she always carried with her. 

O’Day read Miss Hawkins’ reply again, 
and, certain of its contents, placed it on a 
brazier, where it burst into flame. 

When Fuyo-ko and O’Day left the 
house, a dark shape in the garden saw 
them go, and scurried to the temple with 
his story. 

At twelve O’Day and Fuyo-ko were in 
the cemetery on the first hill, Fuyo-ko 
trotting to keep abreast of his long strides. 
He was tired, his body protested, his eyes 
were fever-bright. It was a bright night, 
but already becoming a gray morning, 
still and hot as before; languor was in the 
air. The grayness, the silence, the oily 
air, suggested a brooding resignation. 
The place of the dead was deserted, save 
for great rats. O’Day was encompassed 
with a feeling of dull calmness; he looked 
at the grayness and the innumerable 
eraves, was conscious of the stagnant 
heat, seemed drawn into the wide silence, 
and the earlier excitement faded out, was 
replaced by inertia; he ached, his head 
throbbed. The fierce delight that resis- 
tance to the priests had given him was 
gone utterly. His head felt dead; he 
moved automaton-like, his legs stiff at the 
knees. He wasclose to collapse, but did not 
know it. What drove him on was that, 


path was 


somewhere, might be a white woman who 
needed protection. He had, by now, half- 
forgotten her name, who she was, or what 
she meant to him 

Once the great bell of the temple 
sounded dim in the distance, a light pricked 
through the gloom toward the village, and 
went out 

The path grew steeper. Fuyo-ko, lead- 
ing the way in the gloom, tucked up her 
kimono, the better to scramble ahead and 
up the hill-way. She was silent, although 
her breath came quick and fast. Behind 
her, O'Day struggled along, his muscles 
twitching with exertion, his back a thing 
of awful pain. Suddenly, all at once, they 
seemed to have left the dank air of the 
valley behind, and began to ascend a cliff- 
path, jagged, narrow; more than once 
Fuyo-ko slowed for O’Day as the way 
steepened, and the path fell away to a 
mere stubble of crumbly rock. When it 
reached the next ridge which led to a tiny 
plateau on which stood a_windbent 
pine and nearby hut, O’Day, totally 
exhausted, dropped on hands and knees 
and progressed in that manner, his breath 
coming in great gulps. 

The chill wind from the far sea whipped 
his nostrils wide. For an instant every- 
thing became gray, like smoke, hot; then 
dissolved into something cold, hard, 
sprinkled with diamond-blue sparks 
his head cleared at last, and, for the first 
time in minutes, he knew where he was, 
and what he was doing. He pulled himself 
painfully erect, and then shambled ahead 
behind the silent, wondering Fuyo-ko. 

As the man and girl neared the solitary 
hut under the scrubby pine, they heard a 
rock crash from the steep path, to echo 
and re-echo in the barren ravine below. 
Neither turned, Fuyo-ko because it meant 
nothing, O’ Day because every faculty was 
urging him ahead, and to the hut, in which 
a light could be seen. Thus neither saw 
the head, shaven bare, of the first priest 
who reached the ridge—and the succeed- 
ing shaven heads that, in turn, popped 
above the skyline, and disappeared— 

X 

OURS before, to a low moon, Marian 

and Hendricks had traversed this 
same path, the girl as buoyant as O’Day 
had been depressed later. Sato, the 
mission-boy, led the way. Marian thought 
it a trifle strange that at every off-shoot 
from the main path he must stop and 
question Hendricks; always in Japanese. 
The conversations meant nothing to her. 
They had come at last to the isolated hill- 
hut, and Hendricks struck a match, 
peered about, and then lit a lamp. 

‘‘He had it all prepared,” Marian said, 
when the light flared up, and she could 
see the comfortable room. 

Soft, thick mats were on the floor, a 
trifle dusty from non-usage, but clean; a 
brazier stood ready for the lighting, gayly 
embroidered zabutons were ready for 
kneeling occupants, small lacquered stands 
before them. On a narrow shelf were tea- 
things, cups, pot for water and for tea, 
sake bottles. 

“Possibly,” Hendricks said gravely, 

“possibly he’s been here before.” 

Marian looked round an instant, and 
then said, lowering her voice: ‘‘But— 
they aren’t here!” 

Hendricks smiled. 


“Of course they aren’t,” he retorted. 
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“Sato took us by a path only known to a 
few villagers. Fuyo-ko and O’Day are 
coming the longer, safer way. They'll 
be here—soon.”’ 

“T hope so. I—it makes me nervous. 
Waiting, I mean. I want to get it over 
with.” She wondered if O’Day’s smiling 
eyes would change expression when she 
confronted him. ‘“‘It isn’t—pleasant!” 

Hendricks said something in Japanese 
to Sato, and the boy sidled to the door. 

“If it were not for our errand, I should 
say that it is—very pleasant,” Hendricks 
whispered; seeing the doubt in her face, 
he added rapidly, “I did not mean that, 
Marian! I will say nothing more until— 
matters are—more settled.” 

She thanked him for that. 

They prepared to wait. Hendricks told 
her long story-book tales of the Orient, 
and the girl found his soft voice soothing; 
almost too soothing, for it was hypnotic of 
sleep. The white man lit the brazier, and, 
as he prepared tea, smoked cigarette after 
cigarette, lighting them with coals from 
the hibachi. Marian found him watching 
her, yet, when she said some inconse- 
quential thing, he half averted his eyes 
with deference. Once he said that he 
understood how brave she was, to do what 
she was doing. Minutes lengthened, and 
became slow-moving hours. Hendricks 
made, and, with Marian, drank the tea, 
and, delving about, found sticky little 
cakes to go with it. When the tea had 
been drunk, Hendricks found a straw- 
covered bottle of sake and began to lower 
the contents. His cheeks did not flush, 
but remained white and, to the eye, cool; 
his bearing lost none of its politeness. 

“What will they be thinking at the 
mission?” Martian asked. 

“T have thought of that,’ Hendricks 
answered smoothly. “I have already sent 
the boy back, to tell them where we are, 
and not to worry. I insisted that if Miss 
Mayne were better, that the other mis- 
sionary return with the boy. People’”— 
smiling, as if feeling sorrow for them— 

“people will talk. You know how the 
East is. 

Marian did not thank him, although 
she felt she should. Had it been neces- 
sary to send Sato back? Why hadn’t 
Hendricks said that O’Day and Fuyo-ko 
would not get to this hut until late? Why 
—why—why— 

For an instant she thought of leaving, 
but the notion of helpless Fuyo-ko, alone 
with O’Day, kept her motionless. She 
was capable of caring for herself; besides, 
hadn’t Mr. Hendricks been as nice as any 
man could be? She was a silly child to 
think as she had before—it was this 
silent place, the greater silence outside, 
the dim light of the lamp, the strange 
Oriental air. She wished, suddenly, for 
the bare room and iron bedstead of the 
mission. 

Outside, at the midnight hour, the first 
wind from the ocean stirred the spines of 
the pine. A weird, crackling sound, 
uncanny, of the East. 

It seemed to stir Hendricks, likewise, to 
action. He stood up, moved his zabuton 
beside Marian’s, and knelt with accus- 
tomed ease. He said her name, and 
reached for her hand. Her part as yet was 
one of sufferance; to appear unaware of 
the proposal that she was certain was 
comihg. Surely she should not protest, 
when this man had helped, and was 
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helping, her. The least she could do was 
listen. 

It would be untrue to say that his eager 
love-language stirred her not at all. Here 
was a man who was doing her service, a 
man trained in woman-service, and bring- 
ing every art to bear. Hendricks’ head 
sank nearer and nearer to the girl’s, his 
other arm crept about her. She felt sud- 
denly encompassed in iron, although his 
touch was light and trembling; bound in 
by the very walls she would have liberated 
Fuyo-ko from— 

Hendricks was saying, “Give me love, 
Marian—love only—” 

Marian answered nothing with her lips; 
she found they would not move for her. 

“Pledge me with your lips,” Hendricks 
sighed, lost in his part, and set about to 
accomplish it. 

She turned from him, rose suddenly, 
and Hendricks made to catch her in his 
arms, to smother her furious blushing 
against his own cold face. 

Hendricks, full of the future, blurted as 
he snatched at her, ‘““Tomorrow, dearest of 
all women—” 

“Tomorrow is already here,” O’Day 
said quietly, from the door. ‘The night 
is over, Hendricks!” 

Hendricks whirled. 

“What—what are you—doing here?” 
he gasped. 

O’Day leaned against the wall at the 
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door. He looked steadily at Hendricks, 
marking the blue-gray of the other’s eyes, 
convinced that the Englishman had seen 
the torture. He said nothing, but won- 
dered how much strength the priests had 
left him. 

Marian, recovered, a hand to her hair. 
“Where is Fuyo-ko?”’ 

O’ Day’s eyes became bl: ink. “How did 
you know?” he said. “She—is just 
behind me. Outside. Waiting.” 

Marian’s voice stung, “And you call 
yourself a white man!” 

“Why not?” 

“And this girl—oh, you liar! You 
promised me to keep her from the temple. 
You knew you would! No wonder you 
refused to send her to the mission! Or 
said you ‘didn’t know how it could be 
done’! I—I trusted you, and was grate- 
ful. And—” 

Hendricks laughed softly. 

Marian did not hear the sound, but 
O’Day did 

“There is a liar here,” he said in a small 
voice; took several steps, confronted Hen- 
dricks. ‘There is a liar here—and worse. 
I came, with Fuyo-ko, to—” 

“T understand why you came, Mr. 
O’Day!” Marian said shrilly. 

O’Day looked at Hendricks squarely, 
brushing aside the girl’s words as a gadfly. 
‘What you, with your delicate mind, have 
said about me, | believe you have planned 


He stood before them, his hands hanging at his sides, with bent head 
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for Miss Winslow. 
tion—” 

“You’ve said enough,” Marian whis- 
pered. “What kind of man are you?” 

“T only tried to help—” 

Fuyo-ko screamed; in an instant she 
was borne through the door and into the 
room, held tight by a priest. 

“Hai!” shouted the first into the room. 
“Now we have them!” 

O’Day turned on them, spitting out 
Japanese words. “Has your abbot not 
told you that I—and Fuyo-ko—are to be 
unmolested ?”’ 

“We have gone over all that with Toyo- 
tama,” the leader cackled. “‘He is almost 
as learned as the abbot, and says he 
remembers nothing of this in the book of 
Rules. At least, nothing about white 
men!” 

Marian, uneasy, asked Hendricks, 
“What are they saying? Ask them what 
they are doing here.” 

He did, and gave her the answer. 

“Is that what they said?” she demanded 
of O'Day. “That you ran away with 
Fuyo-ko?” 

“It—it sounds like that. But—it 
doesn’t mean—what you think. ‘The 
truth is—” 

Hendricks coughed softly. “‘My dear 
O’Day,” he said, “are you certain you 
understand what that word means?” To 
Marian: “Dear girl, now you have seen 
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with your own eyes! What- 
ever you may have thought 
is verified. If I—what hap- 
pened between us—surely 
you can forgive that? You 
—the night—alone—I lost 
my head 

O’Day glared at him, 
but his eyes became semi- 
gl: ized as. Marian said, 

“There is nothing to forgive. 
Angry? Why should I be?” 
Yet, as she said it, she 
watched O’Day, and could 
not understand why she 
should feel sorrow for the 


misery he showed. Or, 
indeed, why she had said 
what she did, for she was 


uncertain as to her feeling 
toward Hendricks—it was 
all insane, outlandish. 

The priests milled about, 
whispering among them- 
selves, as Hendricks, press- 
ing his advantage swiftly, 
said, ““Marian, you know— 
what you know. Will you 
marry me when we return 
to the mission?” 

O’Day believed that the 
Englishman had a baiting 
eye upon him, and stepped 
close to Hendricks. 

“Before—she answers,’ 
he said, shaking with fatigue 
and pain, but conscious of 
the mocking gray-blue eyes 
that had seen him tortured 
at the temple, “before- 
Miss Winslow answers—let 
Fuyo-ko tell =her—what 
part is yours—in all this. 
Let her say—how large your 
offer was—to the pot- 
cleaner!” 

Hendricks smiled broadly. 

“I take pleasure in doing so, O’Day. 
I offered fifty yen for Fuyo-ko, Marian. 
I hoped, thus, to keep her from_ the 
temple, for it went against the grain to 
think—it is a good thing the priests here 
do not understand English! Have you 
any other questions, O’Day?”’ 

“Tell Miss Winslow—how it was—I 

was able to—find you!” 

Hendricks laughed at that. 

“You mean—how J was able to find 
you, I believe.” 

O’Day tried to muster his thoughts. 
His head whirled. Had he come to find 
Hendricks, or Hendricks to find him? It 
wasn’t very clear. Why didn’t the room 
stand still, instead of whirling about? 

“I think he’s—drunk,” Hendricks 
whispered to Marian as the other swayed. 

O’Day remembered one thing. ‘‘You— 
tell me—what you are doing here!” he 
said in a barely audible tone. ‘‘Why have 
you—brought Miss Winslow—” 

“You drunken brute!’’ Hendricks 
snapped, and smashed him on the mouth. 

The priests drew in their breaths. So 
this was the famous sezyo-jin fighting! 

O’Day rocked on his heels. Instinc- 
tively, as he crumpled, he attempted to 
close with Hendricks, and, before the 
other could slug him more than once, 
actually got his arms about him. Hen- 
dricks hit down and across O’ Day’s back, 
and the blow on the already-tortured 
skin kept O’Day conscious an instant; 
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Mad with the pain, 
he whirled the abbot 


up from the floor 


then, limp in all save the clinging hands, 
he was flung off. His fingers remained 
clenched, stiff; stone talons about the 
back of the other’s fragile white jacket. 
The cloth ripped, and O’ Day fell with the 
two halves gripped in his hands. Hen- 
dricks hit him as he dropped. 

Before O’Day was on the matting, his 
head a scant foot from where dazed 
Marian stood, the priests pressed forward, 
swarming past the white girl and tramp- 
ling prostrate O’ Day; their faces wild with 
rage, they ringed about Hendricks with 
ominous angry yelps. 

At the Englishman’s side (concealed, 
before, by the jacket) and thrust through 
his belt like a dagger, was the missing 
sacred shintai of the fighting-god, the 
spear of heaven, its foot-long shaft reflect- 
ing in jewels the one light of the room in 
amber and ultramarine, crimson and 
emerald, in its head the dull sheen of 
enormous pearls set between cabochon 
sapphires black as night save where they 
shot out flashes of vivid royal blue. 

The cool rage on Hendricks’ face did 
not alter as the priests neared him. He 
seemed very much in control of himself, 
pulled the spear from his belt and held it 
high. 

“How did I get the spear?” he roared. 
‘Before you dare approach more closely, 
listen!” The sight of the dazzling spear 
and its import, more than his words, held 
them a pace or two distant. “I slept, one 
night a week ago. 


I heard the sound of 
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wings. I thought many 
birds were flying past my 
house. I awoke, but before 
I could look the noise was 
in my room. A sound of 
many birds, but it was only 
one. I counted its wings. 
Seven! I had never seen 
such a bird! It was a crane, 
but had wings of silver, and 
eyes of gold. The beak 
was red, and shone. In it 
was this’—he waved the 
jeweled spear aloft again— 
“and the bird laid it by my 
hand! Now—will you take 
it from me, after that?” 

The priests muttered one 
to the other. Had not Ta- 
maki said something of a 
seven- -winged crane? There 
must be truth in the matter! 
‘The spear had disappeared; 
the abbot had spoken of a 
godly crane; the spear was 
given by this bird to Hend- 
ricks-san. As proof, did 
they not see the spear before 
them? What more could 
they ask? There, in the 
white man’s hand, was the 
spear, and that was proof 
enough for all of them. 

Hendricks thought swift- 
ly. Earlier, the jeweled 
spear had seemed a way, 
precarious, but worth the 
trying, of squaring his 
manipulated accounts, of 
making payments that had 
been entered as paid, of 
adjusting his books to meet 
the eye of whomever Yoko- 
hama might send; now, the 
spear lost its immediate 
monetary value, but gave 
him, he believed joyously, a veritable 
philosopher’s stone that would give him 
the spear’s worth a thousandfold. 

“We will return to the temple,” he said 
loudly. ‘‘I will go into this matter fully 
with Tamaki. Come! We shall all go. 
Two of you pick up O’Day-san and carry 
him. You see what has happened to him. 
That was because of two things—my own 
great strength and the added power the 
god gave to my blows!” 

strange procession along the narrow 
path. Priests first, two of them carrying 
O° Day, Fuyo-ko, hemmed about by black 
robes and shaven heads, lastly Hendricks 
and the white girl. Marian’s eyes were 
heavy with sleep now, and the journey 
seemed dreamlike, a shadow-play. One 
of the priests, near the head of the pro- 
cession, began to chant loudly, almost 
fiercely. It sounded fanatical and defiant, 
but tremendously believing, proud in the 
faith it proclaimed to all hearers. Heed- 
less it was, and very powerful. It stirred 
Marian, the wildness of it, and as she 
looked ahead in the gloom she discerned 
that O’Day was no longer being carried, 
but was walking slowly. 

“Is—is he badly hurt!” she asked 
Hendricks. Hendricks’ face did not 
change its grave expression. “I may have 
struck him—harder than necessary,” he 

said. “But the thought of your dear name 
in his mouth—ugh!”’ 

“T hardly remember what happened,” 
Marian murmured. 
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Hendricks saw that she spoke the truth, 
and told her. 

“But why did he hit you? 
asked. 

“A white man shouldn’t hit another 
white man before the natives. It took 
me by surprise, too. But—I did the best 
I could.” 

“What—will they do with Fuyo-ko? 

“Leave that to me! With the spear of 
heaven in my possession, I am able to 
wield some influence. And I sh: ll see— Sa 

“Can I take her home with me? To the 
mission?” 

“That is what I would like above all 
things, Marian! But it is not as easy as 
that. The priests are excited. If I said 
anything about that, I might ruin every- 
thing. Leave it to me. In my own way 
I'll placate these priests, and make 
arrangements with Tamaki, and you shall 
have Fuyo-ko.’ 

He saw where Fuyo-ko might prove the 
means of a barter, and be worth more to 
him than the fifty yen he had once been 
willing to pay for her. 

“Do not worry, dear,” he repeated as 
they reached the first of the village streets. 
“T will manage about Fuyo-ko. And 
then—” he brought his sweetest smile to 
bear, and left the rest unsaid. 

At a word from Hendricks the priests 
stopped. He whispered a word to one of 
them, and the fellow grunted a word or so 
to O’Day, and pointed the way toward 
O’Day’s house. 

O’ Day shambled slowly, weakly, toward 
Marian and Hendricks. He stood before 
them with his hands hanging at his sides, 
with bent head and lids drooping over his 
eyes. 

He wanted to speak, but had no words. 
Disgust like an emanation seemed to come 
to him from Hendricks, and he sensed a 
sudden great hatred for it, for the man, 
for his wordless self. The two stood 
facing, mute and motionless. During the 
electric silence O’Day’s hands remained 
hanging, and, combined with the drooping 
head, made him look more puppet than 
man. His entire body had an aspect of 
listlessness, of feeble inertia; he stood so 
absolutely still that Hendricks began to 
feel uneasy, even faintly afraid. 

The nerves in the Englishman’s body 
were tingling. Had O’Day burst into 
violent words he would have found ready 
answer, but this immobility, this dumb- 
ness, made him the same. 

Marian spoke first. ‘““Why—I believe— 
he’s sick,” she gasped, more than curi- 
osity or kindness in her face, and would 
have stepped forward, but Hendricks held 
her hock. 
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“Sick? Drunk, more like!’ Menac- 
ingly, “Aren’t you drunk, O’Day?” Then, 
“Say something, you fool!” A moment of 
silence, the other never moving. “What’s 
the matter with you? What are you 
thinking about?” 

O’Day’s eyes came upward. They 
seemed as tired as his haggard face. 

“What am I thinking? I’m thinking—” 
he looked swiftly at Marian, licked his 
lips, started to speak, then, smothering 
what he intended saying, “I’m thinking— 
that you—are full of red ants!” He turned 
and shuffled painfully down the dim pas- 
sage of the near street, Hendricks hurry- 
ing him along with his chuckles. 

“What did he mean by ‘red ants’?” 
Marian asked, strangely disturbed. 

“Qh, that? He says it all the time. 
An expletive of his. Lovely term, red 
ants, what?” 

As the procession moved off Marian 
looked back several times; the street 
which O’Day traversed was open at the 
far end, and she waited for the unsteady 
figure to become silhouetted against the 
dark sky. She wondered where he had 
gone, or why he walked so slowly, and 
thought poignantly, almost unaccount- 
ably, that she should have helped him, 
nor could she understand her sympathy for 
one who had acted as O’Day had— 

She might have waited a_ half-hour, 
until the first gray light made the street 
visible, and never seen his figure against 
the sky. O’Day had actually achieved 
the distance of the fourth house, then 
fallen against the paper panels of the 
outer wall, through them, and to the 
inside floor. He broke a loom of costly 
silk, but, when the inmates saw who it 
was, there was not a single exclamation of 
anger, nor even of surprise. Soft quilts 
were prepared for him, and the hibachi 
blown up and placed near to give gentle 
warmth. The silk-maker muttered to his 
wife that it was good to assist O’ Day-san, 
who had helped them when that other 
setyo-yin, Hendricks, had kept them 
waiting weary months for the payment for 
last year’s materials; the gods were good, 
but some day they might give them 
Hendricks in such a condition, and thus 
be better. 


XI 


PNSIDE the temple of the combat-god, 
in the abbot’s room, the first diffused 
light of dawn came dimly through the 
panels; the charcoal in the volcano-like pit 
still gleamed, and Tamaki’s face was illu- 
mined by ruddy shadowy gleams. A boy 
shouted across the court, hurrying sleep- 
drugged priests to assembly. Footsteps. 
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The morning bell boomed four times, each 
fourth ring of the bell echoed by a rever- 
berant grumbling of a softer bell within 
the temple. 

Tamaki listened to the footsteps grimly. 

“IT do not hear over twenty,” he 
thought. “What are they up tonow? Am 
I to go without sleep to watch these way- 
ward children of mine? There—it is silent 
again. [| could swear no more than twenty 
priests crossed the courtyard—but can I? 
What is that? Here come another 
twenty—twice twenty—and walking more 
rapidly than ever a priest approached a 
god for devotions. ‘That is, in the morn- 
ing, with an empty belly. Are those 
sounds crossing the yard? I do not believe 
so. They come closer. I think I will 
saunter out, as if going to the Great 
Chamber, and see what I will see—” 

He got as far as the entrance to the 
temple’s Great Chamber, stopped, and 
watched the approaching throng. 

“Now what have we?” he muttered. 
“Priests, having been somewhere, and 
having returned. I wish they would 
show as much devotion to the temple as 
they do about—about what? I see the 
answer to that, in their midst. What but 
Fuyo-ko? If that potcleaner had been 
born a hundred years ago, I might have 
been spared all this, unless he had a grand- 
daughter. And what is Hendricks-san 
doing here? And the yellow-haired 1in1- 
san? Mah! but there is a something in the 
wind! And it will not be pleasant in my 
nostrils!” 

At the entrance, Fuyo-ko stopped, 
allowing, as is proper, the men to go inside 
first. One by one the priests passed 
through the door, carved above and below 
with the lions of Shinto, then Hendricks, 
then Marian. As Fuyo-ko, instructed by 
the priests, came last Tamaki barred her 
way. 

“What is this?” he said shrilly. ‘Are 
we to have a low-caste woman in the 
sacred Great Chamber? And have the 
gods bring it down upon us? Here, Fuyo- 
ko’’—opening a panel near him no more 
than two feet—‘‘go into this room, and 
wait until we order you forth!’ As she 
obeyed him, the priests not dissenting, 
and passed through the indicated panel, 
Tamaki blocked the opening with his back 
to the priests as he began to shut the 
panel. His old voice hissed at Fuyo-ko: 
““Go to the house of O’ Day-san, Fuyo-ko! 


To the house of your husband! At once! 
Tamaki tells you. 


Tamaki, the abbot. 
Do not stop, nor argue, but go at once!”’ 
Blandly, he turned, the panel closed. 
**There!” he said. “I trembled to think 
(Continued on page 56) 





I live best when raindrops fall 
Upon my roof; 

Somehow it seems 

Old hates are gone, 

Old pains are dead 

When raindrops settle overhead. 


Raindrops 
By George Fox Horne 


New dreams that I have never known 
Enclose my soul 

In soothing fold; 

Old scars are sealed, 

New vows are said 

When raindrops settle overhead. 


Some touch that I have never felt 
Upon my heart . 

An eager tread . 

Fresh wounds are healed, 

Old hungers fed 

When raindrops settle overhead. 
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CCORDING to the poster that Gill 
Bradson had jerked off a telephone 
pole, the Rodeo of the coming 
Fourth of July was going to beat 

any Rodeo that was ever held there 
previous. 

It was announced on the poster that 
Jim Colter from across the state line had 
contracted to furnish the association with 
his string of thirty man-eating outlaws 
kept in shape and picked for their fighting 
and bucking qualities. It was claimed 
that three of them ponies had been tried 
by the best riders of the West and so far 
had never been rode past the judges. 
They was professional buckers. 

Cowboys from that part of the country 
was to follow that ornery string of buckers 
to Romal and try ’em again during the 
events. A few trick ropers, trick riders, 
chariot teams and bucking bulls was also 
to be furnished by that same Jim Colter. 

“Looks like to me,” remarks one of the 
boys breaking in on the middle of the 
reading, “that we don’t stand no show 
there with that crowd. They’ll have two 
judges to our one and them boys know by 
heart just how any of them buckers are 
going to perform, they'll know how far 
they can scratch on this or that horse and 
still be safe of the saddle being under ’em, 
where with us not knowing any of them 
ponies, we're apt to keep a wondering 
what the horse is going to do next which’! 
hinder us some to reaching the finals, and 
I’d bet not one of us would even get third 
money on bronc riding.” 

Five thousand dollars was the adver- 
tised cash prizes, that was to be divided 
up in daily money on ten events and the 
final three prizes for each of them ten 
events of the last day. The first prize for 
bronc riding was five hundred dollars, and 
that we figgered was sure worth riding for. 

There’d been two annual Rodeos already 
pulled off in Romal and this was the third. 






Me and Tom Sands who | thought was the 
best rider in the world was present on the 
first and second year; we entered for 
everything that carried big enough purse 
and after each spending thirty dollars on 
entrance fees all we got back out of 1t was 
mount money, five dollars for every horse 
or critter we forked. Of course that let us 
break a little more than even but mount 
money aint what we was after, we wanted 
to ride off with first prize. 

We was willing to ride anything in the 
world for that first prize, but somehow the 
ponies we drawed didn’t buck hard enough 
and we had no chance to show the judges 
how we could ride. As it was we didn’t 
even make the semi finals. 

In bulldogging they handed me a 
wampus of a steer, short heavy neck and 
short horns and was taller by a hand than 
the horse I rode up on him with, me being 
a light weight I made a nice decoration for 
that steer till I finally got the right dig and 
my boot heels felt the earth again. Ac- 
cording to the rules you had to stop your 
steer and throw him from a standstill, but 
so much meat all in one hunk wasn’t easy 
for me to handle and when my little weight 


happened to get that packing house out of 


balance I couldn’t help but take advan- 
tage of it. I hoolyhanned him on the 
jump and busted him right there. 

A howl was heard, and a rider who so 
far had made the best time and was seeing 
the money slip away from him was doing 
a heap of objecting. The judges rode up 
and I was told that if I wanted to com- 
pete I’d have to let the steer on his feet 
again and throw him according to rules. 

But me being out of wind as it was, I 
knowed I could never throw that steer if | 
had to stop him first, I also knowed that 
there wasn’t any more than one man in 
that arena who could do it, not with that 
steer, but I kept that to myself and grins 
to the cheering crowd as I lets the steer go. 


ge 
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FIRST MONEY 


By Will James 


Author of: When Wages are Low, etc. 


Illustrated by the Author 


“In bull riding, our 
bulls just bucked in an 
average and the judges 

hardly noticed us" 


Yessir, with all our 
hard work me and 
‘Yom didn’t get asmuch 
as a peek at prize money 


them two years. We 
felt that we was no- 
wheres given a_ fair 


chance, and I for my- 
self had a hunch that 
the outfit what con- 
tracted to put on the 
show wasn’t taking chances of giving first 
money to any outsiders like Tom or my- 
self, so concluded we was handed stock 
we wouldn’t get anywheres with. 

But this year’s Rodeo might be different, 
and ‘Tom and me figgered on trying ’er 
once more. We felt sure we could ride, 
rope, and bulldog along with any of the 
professional contestants what came with 
Jim Colter and his stock, and if the judges 
was halfways square, and we got the aver- 
age of bucking horses we’d make the rest 
of the boys work to keep up with us. 


HE Rodeo was a month off, and that 

give us plenty of time to add ona little 
more practising even though we was get- 
ting plenty of it every day, all but bull- 
dogging, and being that don’t come in on 
range work we had to practise up on that 
when the boss wasn’t round. 

Tom and me was on day herd in the 
morning of every third day, and when 
we'd see the cow foreman line out on circle 
with the rest of the riders we'd get to 
work. Another rider that was with us 
would be our lookout and watch that the 
foreman didn’t ride in on us, as the boss 
had often made it plain, unnecessary rop- 
ing or handling of stock wasn’t allowed on 
the range, and any rider caught at it 
would most always get paid off on the 
spot. 

But we had to have some practise, and 
some of them ornery  bunch-quitting 
critters more than called us on to do our 
damnedest, which kinda cleared our con- 
science even if we did roll’em over. We'd 
straddle ’em as they’d get up and they’d 
give us a fair shaking, some of the orneri- 
est we'd bulldog. After we'd let ’em go 
they was contented to graze on and stay 
in the middle of the herd. Tom and me 
figgered it done em a heap of good but we 
was careful not to hint to the boss that we 
thought so. 
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A couple of weeks of that and we notice 
some improvement, the critters go down 
easier, and one day when we borrowed a 
watch to kinda time ourselves we wasn’t 
surprised to see that there was only one 
minute or so between us and record time. 
We figgered that we’d soon be up with it 
and maybeso break the record that was 
made by a Texas cowhand, none had ever 
got within reach of it so far, and we was 
sure that none of the crowd following Jim 
Colter could even hold a candle to it. 

And far as bronc riding was concerned, 
both Tom and me was getting plenty of 
that, I was kept mighty busy on the rough 
string that I’d hired out to ride, and Tom 
was also kept interested in just taking the 
raw edge off the colts he was handling and 
scratch out the orneriness that was bound 
to crop out on some of ’em. 

In my string, which as I said before was 
rough, there was one perticular gelding | 
was finding hard to set at times. He was 
i big black horse by the name of “Angel 
Face,” and looking at him you’d swear he 
belonged to some place where it was hot 
and the angels had horns. He’d throwed 
many a rider and he got me too, once, but 
I finally got on to the hang of his style and 
as it was now I could scratch him some at 
his best, and even look over my shoulder 
while I’d tickle his ear with my spur. 

I saddles him up special one morning to 
see how wild a ride I could put up on that 
horse. ‘Tom is acting as judge, and from 
the time I reaches down and tears off the 
blind I know that according to that judge’s 
expression I’d won the championship of 
the world as a bronce rider. 

“Bill, old boy,” he says soon as he can 
get to speak, “if you or me could only 
draw a horse like that for the finals at the 
Rodeo, the purse would be sure to come 
our way even if the judges was against 
outsiders like you and me.” 

So we’ re feeling a heap of confidence when 
as the wagon camps within some twenty 
miles of Romal we finally talks the foreman 
to letting us go a couple of days ahead. 
We wanted to see who all had come to 
enter, what was the rules, and most who 
the judges was going to be or where from. 


“The critter kept me up for 


a good airing’ 


Wit Tame 
Ww Dee 
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We get some information soon as we 
ride into the livery stable where we put 
our horses, and we was glad to learn that 
one of the judges was none other than Pete 


Worth. He savvied good riding when he 
seen it cause he’d been there _hisself 


aplenty and we knowed we’d sure get a 
square deal from him. Another judge 
was with the Colter outfit and there to 
argue over the points with Pete, who was 
for the local riders of the country, such as 
me and Tom. The third judge, and the 
one what give the decision on whichever 
side he agreed with, was from nobody 
knowed where, and there we figgered was 
the snake in the grass. 
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**He made her think 
she couldn't buck a 


saddle blanket off" 





We was willing to bet everything down 
to our boots that Jim Colter sure knowed 
which riders that third judge would be 
most inclined to decide in favor of, but 
hoping for the best, we was going to take 
a chance of getting a fair deal, and we 
signed in our names on bronc riding, bull 
riding, bulldogging and steer roping. 

There was still two days to kill before 
the opening day, and Tom and me was 
making the rounds seeing who all had 
come in for the events, and if there was 
any present that we knowed and was 
afraid of in beating us to the purse. So far 
we didn’t see any that worried us except- 
ing maybe one, he was no better rider 
than either me or Tom but 
he was more of a favorite and 
a drawcard to the crowd, and 
as he was advertised a lot 
along with them buckers that 
was claimed couldn’t be 
rode, it kind of give him a. 
head start on us. 

We was making use of our 
spare time sticking round on 
the Rodeo grounds and get- 
ting a peek at the bucking 
stock and busting ourselves 
getting at anything that was 
led in with a claim it could 
buck. We was figgering to be 
in trim when we’re called on 
to ride and show our ability 
on the side-winding ponies, 
and Tom even borrowed a 
work horse off a team that 
was hooked on the water 
wagon used in sprinkling the 
track. That horse had the 
reputation of never being 
rode over one jump, so Tom 
took the harness off of him, 
put his saddle in the place of 
it and without anything on 
that pony’s head climbed on. 











“I gets a glimpse of 
the lantern-jawed, 


roman-nosed head" 


Pa : 
Wits Srmes 
~ “Rad 


That horse lost his reputation right there 
and then, and we rode on looking for more 
of them what couldn’t be rode. 

But we found some hard ones, and them 
was what we wanted—so, when the day 
come for all riders to compete we was 
ready to take on anything that was led out. 

Everything started out fine that first 
day. Tom was up to ride that afternoon 
and from all accounts the horse he drawed 
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was a mighty good bucker, but I had my 
doubts as it was a big roan mare called 
‘“‘Ragtime,” and mares as a rule can’t be 
depended on to do the right thing, but on 
hearing all her good points I was glad to 
hope for the best. 

She bellered like a steer when she found 
herself cornered in the saddling shute and 
tried to climb over the high wall. I had 
more hopes for her then than ever and I 


“Tom managed to spread a good loop in steer roping and that brought him first” 
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could see by the smile Tom was packing 
that he sure expected to have something 
to ride that was worth riding. 

I saddles ’er up while Tom is putting on 
his chaps. A rider is next to me and help- 
ing by slipping the bucking strap round 
her. “‘Not so tight on that strap,” I hollers 
at him as I notices him pulling on it. “We 
want that mare to buck, not kick,” and 
pushing him away I fixes it myself. I 
wasn’t taking any chances on any of 
Colter’s outfit spoiling things. 

“Say, cowboy,” one of the rail birds 
remarks to Tom, “‘betterlean on that mare 
when you go out, she’s a kicking bucker.”’ 

And when Tom climbs over to get in the 
saddle I whispers in his ear and I says, 
“You just do the opposite, Tom.” 

“I’m riding this horse,” Tom hollers as 
he gives me the wink and looks back. 

“Let ’er go,” and open flies the gate. A 
roan streak of horseflesh comes out and in 
a running buck lands right amongst the 
judges and there she breaks in two, the 
earth shakes and the judges scatter like 
a bunch of quail. 

That was one of the hardest jumps I’d 
ever seen a horse do, one that’d throw 
most any rider, but Tom was still there 
and when the dust cleared he was still a 
raking her and looking at any old place 
but at the horse under him. I could see 
though that first jump jarred the mare 
worse than it did Tom for after that she 
was just crowhopping. 

I was sorry that them hard jumps like 
the first didn’t last, for as it was I was 
afraid Tom wouldn’t make the semi 
finals, not on that horse. Tom is working 
hard and riding reckless and the mare 
thinking she sees a chance to put in some 
crooked work makes another one of them 
hard jumps after which she acts like she’s 
going to fall over backwards. 
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Tom is still fanning her and I noticed 
that his hand and hat went down to the 
saddle as if to push himself away in case 
the mare did fall back but that wasn’t it, 
I know. The gun was fired and the judges 
rode away to watch another contestant 
that was ready to come out, and right 
then that daggone mare started to do some 
pretty work just when it didn’t count. 
[hat’s a mare for you, you can’t tell 
nothing about ’em. 

But Tom was sure taking it out on ’er, 
and right up to the minute the pick-up 
men came and caught ’er that cowboy was 
busy making that mare think she couldn’t 
buck a saddle blanket off. 


i aint but a short while after when I’m 
-alled on to do some bulldogging, and as 
luck would have it my steer happened to 
fall as I quit my horse and landed on him. 
[ had to let him up again so I could throw 
him according to the rules, but that first 
fall took enough seconds so as to put me 
back out of the money for the record of 
that day. 

When Tom was up to get his steer I 
didn’t want to think how luck was going 
to treat him, I was trying to interest my- 
self by looking across the track into the 
grandstand. Something white and cool 
looking as the foam on a beer mug caught 
my eye, it was the fluffy dress of a girl set- 
ting up there and looking mighty com- 
fortable and interested. Nothing of what 
went on was worrying her and if the way 
she clapped her hands meant anything she 
sure was enjoying all she seen. I was be- 
ginning to think that there was the best 
place to take in a Rodeo after all. Them 
folks up there wasn’t taking no chances of 
getting skinned up or mashed flat, like 
some of the boys do trying to get first 
money and finally gettingnothing but pains. 

A streak of something went by and 
figgered it to be Tom after his steer, but I 
wasn’t interested there as much as I was 
in watching the girl in the white dress, 
she’d tell me by her actions all I wanted to 
know anyway, and somehow she seemed 
easier to look at. 

A cloud of dust came between me and 
where I’d been staring, Tom and his steer 
had butted in. About that time the crowd 
and everybody is cheering and a whooping 
and I gets a glimpse of a steer going down. 

My interest came to earth sudden, and 
in a second I’d jumped the railing between 
the arena and the track and I was right 
there alongside of Tom, I’d also got a peek 
at the stop watch one of the judges was 
holding and my spirits came right up with 
the sight of it. 

Tom’s shirt had been tore off him and 
as the steer was let up part of it still hung 
onahorn. ‘Good work, Tom,” I says to 
the old boy as I escorts him out of sight 
and where there’s possibilities of getting 
something that’d do as a shirt for the time 
being. “I knowed that soon as I kept 
from watching you’d bring home the 
bacon.” 

At the Rodeo headquarters that night 
we learn that Tom had won the first daily 
prize for bulldogging—fifty dollars. The 
sound of that done us a heap more good 
than the money, but sometime later our 
spirits are dampened down considerable 
when it was announced that Tom was dis- 
qualified on Ragtime. 

Tom was supposed to know why, and 
figgering there was no use arguing we 


Will James 


First Money: 
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“She bellered like a steer and tried to climb over the high wall of the saddling shute™ 


stepped out, but we wasn’t going to let it 
go at that—we knowed that Colter’s pet 
judges had took advantage of that time 
when Tom touched the saddle as the mare 
was going backwards and called it “grab- 
bing leather,” and being that two carried 
the points against Tom, Pete was left a 
lone judge and his argument didn’t go. 

And what’s more, we find out the next 
morning that Tom had been “‘switched” 
horses. We was talking to a cowboy who 
knowed all of Colter’s bucking stock and 
as we’re walking round the corral Tom 
points out the mare he’d rode the day 
before and says “‘there’s that damn imi- 
tation of a bucking horse, Ragtime.” 

The cowboy that was with us looks the 
way Tom is pointing. 

“That aint Ragtime,” he says. ‘““There’s 
Ragtime over there. He’s the best buck- 
ing horse this outfit’s got and if you’re 
lucky enough to draw him and cowboy him 
to the finish you’re pretty near sure of 
first money.” 

That information caused Tom and me 
to look at each other with a lot of under- 
standing. We was both grinning but not 
in the way that showed good feelings for 
the trick that was pulled on us, for the 
horse that cowboy showed us was a big 
bald face bay. It was plain to see the 
Colter outfit wanted us out of the way 
quick as possible and they was afraid to 
let Tom have the horse for fear he’d put 
up the best ride, but right there Tom said 
we was sure going to make ’em run to keep 
us away from the money. 

The second day was going to be a mighty 
busy one for me. My name was up for 


four events and I was glad to be in the 
“tryouts” in the morning which give me 
more time in the afternoon. I drawed a 
pot gutted runt by the name of Big Enuff 
and Tom helped me cuss the luck, but 
somehow that little son-of-a-gun could 
buck and he was making hisself mighty 
hard to keep track of. I was real surprised 
at the showing he made and more so when 
I learned that I’d made semi-finals on him. 

Tom had bad luck in bulldogging that 
afternoon. His steer headed for the rail- 
ing and went through it, leaving Tom a 
hanging on the remains of the fence. He 
was scratched up some, but his feelings 
is what was hurt the most. ; 

My steer was better in a way, only he 
was too fast. He came out like a shot and 
kept agoing at the same speed, and when 
the gun was fired that marked the time 
neither me or the hazer could catch up 
with him for quite a stretch. When we 
did and I finally got him down it had 
taken too much time. The record of that 
day was way out of my reach. 

In bull riding, our bulls just bucked in 
an average and the judges hardly noticed 
us, but Tom managed to spread a good 
loop in steer roping and that brought him 
first, where with me I only caught one 
horn and that don’t count. 

“Tt strikes me queer,” I says to Tom 
that night, “why we can’t do things here 
like we did on the range while we was 
practising for this Rodeo. Why I’d bet 
that we made better time out there in rop- 
ing and bulldogging than has ever been 
made here. Yessir, I’m sure we have. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE OLD WEST 





How Zink Barnes Corrupted Pioche 


*OUNTED on a rangy, tall 
and knobby old white mule, 
Zink Barnes ambled into the 
thriving camp of Pioche. 

Although it was a bleak autumnal 
day Zink’s multitude of sartorial deficien- 
cies were covered by a long linen duster, 
buttoned from the neck down. 

While poor for the nonce in material 
wealth, Zink carried beneath the floppy 
old hat that framed his round smooth 
innocent face, with its round candid 
infantile eyes, a clever brain whose 
mechanism was admirably adapted to the 
separation of the unwary from their money. 

For, albeit doomed to waste his shrewd- 
ness on the desert air, Zink was a genius 
possessor of an inverted, topsy-turvy sort 


of genius which, rightly directed, might 
have made him a famous man. Indeed, 
he was famous enough locally. His 


homely epigrams attained to a wider cur- 
rency in the Sagebrush State than the 
witticisms and wise sayings of all the other 
bright minds drawn thither by the uni- 
versal magnet, gold. 

day 


It was he who, in when the 


federal bench in Nevada was made up of 


jurists not only venal, but undependable 
in their venality, defined an honest judge 
as ‘‘a judge who will stay bought,” and 
who, referring to an unscrupulous and 
case-hardened millionaire, said that “the 
tears of widders and orphans i is water on 
his wheel.” 


A Quick Change 


He won his first fame soon after his 
arrival in Nevada. He was one of a party 
of prospectors that encountered a band of 
Indians in war paint. All the prospectors, 
except Zink who rode a mule, were on 
mustangs and made a fleet getaway. But 
Zink’s lazy, stubborn mount balked and 
as his comrades rode off they could hear 
his voice lifted imploringly: 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute, boys! 
There’s only a handful of Injuns, just a 
little handful. We can lick ’em easy if 
you'll only make a stand.” 

But the ‘‘boys” were in a hurry and it 
looked like a warm finish for Zink Barnes 
when an arrow struck the mule in the 
rear, causing him to forget the habits of a 
lifetime. In a few minutes he had over- 


taken the fleetest mustang and his master 
could be 
breezed by: 


heard vociferating as they 
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“Come on, you sons of guns, come on! 
If there’s one Injun back there, there’s a 
million.” 

Long after Zink Barnes had become but 
a memory in the Sagebrush State that 

anecdote was related to illustrate how cir- 
cumstances may alter the point of view. 

During most of the decade after its dis- 
covery the Comstock, where Zink early 
came to anchor, was the scene of incessant 
mining litigation, and what he didn’t 
learn about the tricks of the game wasn’t 
worth learning. But the day came when 
all Comstock titles had been settled, one 
way or another, and Zink in search of new 
fields had invaded Pioche. 

His first care was to look the town over. 
As he might have expected, an article he 
had recently read in the New York Herald 
proved to be slightly exaggerated in some 
respects. The Herald correspondent had 
said that the Pioche graveyard was ten- 
anted by two hundred murdered men; 
that the merchants did business by day 
and robbed coaches by night; that the 
great majority of the women were no 
better than they should be; and that there 
were a number of retired stage-robbers in 
Pioche who never robbed the coaches 
because they were on the express com- 
pany’s payroll. This last observation, by 
the way, seemed to annoy Jack Harris, 
who had been a highly successful stage- 
robber in western Nevada but who, in 
Pioche, lived a life of mysterious ease. 
Jack expressed a fervent hope that the 
Herald man would revisit Pioche. He 
said no more, but listeners felt it would be 
unhealthy for the correspondent if he did. 

Zink, rambling along the main street 
and striking up an acquaintance with a 
local gossip, had the leading citizens 
pointed out to him—men like Morgan 
Courtenay and other ardent souls. There 
were quite a number of those gentlemen, 
eager, irritable, pugnacious. 

“I remember a great open-air political 
meeting one warm night in September or 
October,” says one chronicler. ‘Three 
thousand miners were pacing impatiently 
up and down before the speakers’ stand, 
waiting for the spellbinders to begin. 

“One of the visiting speakers seated on 


the sidewalk at the foot of the stand 

remarked to W. W. Bishop, a promi- 

nent lawyer, ‘I wonder if there won't 
be trouble tonight.’ 

**Not much,’ replied Bishop. “There 
are sixty-five men in that crowd who have 
killed from one to five men each, and those 
who have only killed one are mightily 
desirous of emulating those who “have 
killed five and so we have made those 
sixty-five special officers to keep the 
peace. We shall have the most orderly 
meeting ever held in Nevada.’ 

“He was right. It was a beautiful 
meeting.” 

It must be admitted that those des- 
peradoes restricted their gunplay to their 
own kind and so the mine operators 
worried not at all about their presence in 
Pioche. Still they were a little careless 
about the direction of their bullets and 
their recklessness once jeopardized the 
lives of a group of distinguished sojour- 
ners, lawyers of such a caliber that it was 
not many years before some of them 
— as leaders of the San Francisco 

ar. 


The Judge's Duty 


The big rush was on and accommo- 
dations were somewhat limited, and so it 
was that Barristers Garber, Bishop, 
Thornton, Mesick, Ashley, and perhaps 
one or two more were sleeping or trying 
to sleep in one room—a room walled with 
one-inch boards, hardly an ideal pro- 
tection against a 44-caliber bullet. A 
street fight arose with eight or ten men on 
a side and the bullets came singing into 
the lawyers’ room, although fortunately 
high enough to hit none of them. But this 
did not mollify Judge Ashley, who arose 
and in limited night-robes and by the 
light of a dim lamp made a speech. 

“No good citizen refuses to obey the 
constitution and the laws,’ said he. 
“Thereon rests the temple of our liber- 
ties. The nation that ignores the law and 
in every emergency establishes a code of 
its own has not long to live, because 
Justice is on the watch. Nevertheless it 
is inherent in man to love his life and the 
great God places in his breast the fixed 
impression that when other means fail 
self-preservation is the order of the day. 
Hence my duty is plain. I am going to 
get my pistol; I am going to supplement 

(Continued on page 60) 
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E WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Significant News from the Nation's Capital 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


OMEWHAT awed by 

the immensity of their 
victory, the Republi- 

cans talk of grateful 
deeds for the farmers and 
™ esterners who hurrahed for 
va Follette and voted against 
hin just as they used to do 
with Bryan. Maybe they 
are making a virtue of neces- 
sity. Curtis, of Kansas, In- 
dian blood in his veins, is 
Republican leader in the 
Senate, and most of the great 
committees of that body are 
now under Western chairmen. 
The West rules in Washing- 
ton for the first time. The 
President has got his agricul- 
tural commission at work, 
with FormerGovernor Robert 
D. Carey of Wyoming at its 
head (and Fred Bixby of 
Long Beach and Ralph P. 
Merritt of Fresno also repre- 
senting the Far West), and 
becomes almost  garrulous, 
for him—when he talks about 
what must be done for agri- 
culture. ‘The present session 
of Congress may wait for the 
Commission’s report before 
enacting further legislation 
for agricultural relief. Sena- 
tor McNary, of Oregon, has 
buried and epitaphed the 
economically heretical McNary-Haugen 
bill, but perhaps the Capper-Williams bill 
for promoting cooperative marketing may 
come along. Settlers on Reclamation 
Service projects will surely get the relief 
in the way of payments adjusted to 
income that they almost got last spring. 
There is showy talk by friends of the navy 
of reviving the Alameda naval base idea. 
Senators Oddie and Shortridge are going 
to fight for a Department of Mines. 
Representative Raker of California will 
press for the registration of all aliens and 
for a constitutional amendment denying 
citizenship to the native-born children of 
aliens who are not eligible to citizenship— 
which will make this. country air-tight to 
Japanese penetration. Curry of Sacra- 
53 nto will make a fight for a Department 
f Aeronautics. Frank Mondell of Wyo- 
ming, former speaker of the House, now 
lame-ducked in the War Finance Cor- 
poration, is seeking to succeed Dr. Work 
in the Department of the Inte rior, because 
he wants to. There is much taik of cabi- 
net changes to come when ‘Cal’, as 
everybody now calls the a a Meng 
mellowed by his mighty victory, he has 
begun to cultivate geniality, comes into 
his own on March 4. There are nineteen 
or something like that) avowed candi- 
dates for the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
job. None of them are from the West 
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He is a hard worker, a hound for details, prosaic, 


unimaginative—always a Phipps 


Coast, but there is great pressure on the 
President to switch Hoover from Com- 
merce to Agriculture. Incidentally, the 
sardonic gossips say that Cal was some- 
what surprised when Hoover announced 
that he had decided to sacrifice his private 
interests and remain in the cabinet. 
‘When did I ask him to?” they say Cal 
soliloquized. But now it doesn’t make 
any difference—the public has decided. 


U 


How Millionaire Phipps of Denver 
and Pittsburgh Became a Senator 


Since the election of its members was 
taken out of the hands of susceptible 
State legislatures and put into those of the 
inexorable voters, it hasn’t been proper to 
refer to the United States Senate as “the 
millionaires’ club.”” Yet there are, prob- 
ably, as many millionaires in the Senate 
today as there ever were. But most of 
them are of different types than those 
who used to rally staunchly round that 
archdeacon of wealth, Nelson W. Aldrich. 
The main difference is this: In most 
cases their names do not voluntarily 
denote flamboyant millions, nor do their 
records invariably exude the character- 
istic reactions of wealth. Some million- 
aire senators—for example “Jim” Couzens, 
Henry Ford’s old partner and pethaps the 


most wealth-burdened of 
them all—incline © slightly 
toward economic (not polit- 
ical, mind you) radicalism, 
particularly when, as in 
Couzens’ case, the bulk of 
their fortunes is in bomb- 
proof, tax-free public securi- 
ties. A few who are of the 
old hard-boiled variety of 
insouciant wealth, hang on or 
come back by reason of 
overwhelming popular votes 
in their favor. ‘T. Coleman 
DuPont, for instance, was 
elected to the Senate from 
Delaware in the November 
battle of ballots, following a 
brief vacation from that 
body. Incidentally, he de- 
feated a poor man, a hard 
working physician. 

At the sz ime time, Senator 
Lawrence C. Phipps, who a 
dozen years ago would have 
been cited as evidence that 
the wealth-hypnotized legis- 
latures of the States were 
turning the greatest legisla- 
tive body i in the world into a 
social rendezvous for million- 
aires of the multi-class, was 
re-elected for a second term 
from Colorado. He was first 
elected—by popular vote— 
in 1918, over a poor man. 

Phipps is the type of man and senator, 
whatever his virtues—and they are 
numerous—whose very name seems to be 

a synonym for money. Pittsburgh—Car- 
negie—Corey—Schwab—Phipps—Money 

—Millions. Those words naturally cling 
and chink together. 

Senator Phipps is a Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Steel millionaire, one of that 
flock that canny Andy almost magically . 
loosed when the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
called the steel master’s hand and used 
the Carnegie establishment as the nucleus 
round which was built the United States 
Steel Corporation. He is the nephew of 
the late Henry Phipps, who for a long 
time was Carnegie’s chief partner. Fora 
quarter of a century the present Senator 
has been doing his best to live down his 
Pittsburgh origin and the acrid odor of his 
forge-master millions, but the circum- 
stance of his name and the irresistible 
tendency of his millions to multiply have 
made the effort un: availing. He entered 
upon the effort young; in fact, when 
only thirty-eight. at which age he packed 
his things and moved from smoky Pitts- 
burgh to luminous Denver. There he 
bought and occupied the finest house in 
the town and settled down for life as a 
retired business man and philanthropist. 

At sixteen and just out of high school 
Phipps, setting out to prove that a 
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minister’s son could succeed, entered the 
employ of the Carnegie Company as a 
night weighing clerk and rose in a score of 
years to the position of Treasurer and 
Vice President. 

When Carnegie sold out, young Phipps 
took a large portion of his share of the 
proceeds in the form of common stock in 
the purchasing of United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The stock then was worth only 
a few dollars a share. But being one of 
the largest holders of Steel common, you 
can imagine what happened to this 
retired business man’s fortune when the 
World War came along and sent the stock 
to a price far above par. 

Domiciled in that great house in 
Denver, Phipps steadily adhered to the 
program of business retirement which he 
entered upon in his late thirties. Inci- 
dentally, and largely as a local patriot and 
booster, he put large sums of surplus 
Pennsylvania’ funds into Colorado irri- 
gation and power projects that in the 
main turned out quite happily for all con- 
cerned, including the public. But he had 
no more than a director’s share in the 
management of these enterprises. The 
bulk of his time was given to social, 
philanthropic or some other impecunious 
public activity; as, at one time, president 
of the Denver Club, as the chief of a 
movement looking toward cleaner poli- 
tics in his city and state, as a booster for 
good roads and like improvements. Thus, 
in time, the erstwhile purse-proud and 
haughty Pittsburgher was mellowed into 
a regular fellow and a devoted Westerner, 
albeit one who was always austere and 
pious. 

When he was moving into his great 
Denver house and was adorning it with 
costly paintings and_ tapestries and 
antiques, a young reporter called one day 
for the purpose of doing a friendly write- 
up of the tenderfoot’s home. 

“How dare you intrude on 
a gentleman’s privacy!” the 
newcomer shouted. ‘The re- 
porter went back and wrote 
his story. ‘Then Phipps, all 
“het up,” marched down to 

Ps rchec 
the newspaper office and de- 
manded that the offender be 
fred. 

But that was a long time 
ago, so long ago that Phipps 
hardly believes it himself 
any more. 

He wasn’t long in Denver 
before he began the erection 
of the Agnes Memorial Hospi- 
tal, in memory of his mother, 
which institution he also 
endowed. 

Came the World War, and 
Phipps was made head of 
the Colorado Red Cross. 
He announced that he would 
duplicate every dollar given 
to the Red Cross by persons 
in Colorado, and he did so. 
Then the Republican organi- 
zation, looking round for 
some one to make a seemingly 
hopeless race for the Senate, 
hit upon him as a perfectly 
good angel if not a promising 

candidate. He became the 
latter, and his piffling critics 
say that he served hand- 


*Pare ntheses by the writer. 





somely in the former capacity. Anyway, 
he was elected by a substantial majority, 
having a popular issue as well as a barrel. 
His race for the Senate was made largely 
on the contention that the State wasn’t 
getting what was coming to it in the way 
of porky distribution by the Federal 
Government. 

This condition, according to his own 
account, he promptly corrected. One of 
his 1924 campaign documents lists sixty- 
six Phippsian deeds at Washington that 
favorably affected Colorado generally or 
were of particular interest and benefit to 
that State. Only six of exclusively gen- 
eral or national interest are counted in his 
score; these relating to such questions as 
foreign affairs, national finance and the 
general cost of gove rnment. On_ these 
questions the Senator’s position invari- 
ably was that of the Old Guard regular; 
that is, ultra conservative. 

For the upbuilding of Colorado and the 
West, Senator Phipps has all the enthusi- 
asm of the convert and neophyte. He 
is a hard worker, a hound for details, 
prosaic, unimaginative, public-spirited, a 
rare (a biographer excuses his taciturnity 
on the ground that he considers his 
thoughts and his words valuable private 
property) and never a spectacular speaker 

but always a Phipps and, however he 
fain would live it down by playing on a 
grand scale in the exuberant Rockies and 
working in the Senate like a shipping 
clerk, always a Pittsburghian millionaire 
who was able to “retire” at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

As to Phipps’ personality a subsidized 
eulogist proclaims that it is “striking.” 
Well, mebbe, but I never noticed it. “His 
features,” proceeds the unrestrained eulo- 
gist, “‘are strong, inclined to be severe. 
His eyes are steely *(quite naturally), 
penetrating, unwavering. His head 1s 
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Work is his pose. his hobby, his passion, his very life, and 


when Senator Jones speaks he is listened to 
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perfectly proportioned *(Art magazines 
please marvel), his nose and mouth curved 
in regular lines. The jaw is firm, and here 
is evidenced the potential power behind 
the somewhat stern visage. Iron gray 
hair, a full mustache; of medium height, 
straight and lithe, weighing about 170 
pounds, his is truly a strong-knit physique 
of the type of the Norsemen, from which 
the Phipps family, centuries ago in 
England was directly descended.” 

There’s a lot more of this mushy and 
sprawling blurb, typical of the stuff rich 
men needlessly pay good money for. but I 
like Phipps eae it and won’t damn him 
by printing any more. 


U 


“Blacksmith Statesman"’ Who 
Fooled His Sneering Sponsors 


The 


One can not look upon the brawny, 
rugged figure of Senator Wesley L. Jones 
—the broad and burden-bent shoulders, 
the long, muscular arms, the big powerful 
hands, the lean, drawn, rough-hewn face, 
the rebellious hair—without wondering 
whether he is an old boilermaker, an 
ex-seaman, a former lumberjack or a 
blacksmith turned statesman 

He is sometimes referred to as ‘“‘the 
blacksmith Senator,” and for no other 
reason than that he looks the part. In 
truth he looks much more like a village 
blacksmith in Sunday clothes than a 
Senator weighted with affairs of State. 

The word “‘weighted”’ is fitting, for the 
senior Senator from Washington State 
always looks it, and actually is laden with 
more work than ten ordinary men could 
do. Work is his pose, his hobby, his 
passion, his very life. But this penchant 
for the laborious life is no survival from 
the boiler room, or the deck of a whaler, or 
the forests, or even the anvil. Of such 
hard knocks the Senator has 
known little from actual per- 
sonal experience—his looks 
and a legend to the contrary 
notwithstanding 

The story of his life is one 
of deprivation and toil, but 
not of the sort that connotes 
studying by a furnace or a 
lightwood knot fire; nor even 
that smells a great deal of 
sweat, except in_ boyhood. 
His father, a humble Illinois 
farmer, died three days before 
his son’s birth—from wounds 
received while serving under 
Grant at Fort Donaldson. 
At ten, young Wesley went 
to work as a hired-out farm 
hand, but attended the vil- 
lage school at Bethany, Ilh- 
nois, during mid-winter 
months. At sixteen he earned 
a teacher’s license. He taught 
and borrowed his way through 
Southern Illinois College, 
graduating at nineteen; he 
taught in a night school while 
studying law in Chicago. 
Armed with his sonorous 
Latin diploma he returned to 
Bethany, hung out his law- 


yer’s shingle, delivered a 
Fourth of July oration, 
married—and hopefully went 
West. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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HEN we first saw the two impos- 

ing volumes of Mark Twain’s 

Autobiography (Harper’s), we 

anticipated something in the 
way of a treat. Some well spiced gossip, 
we thought, was coming; something in the 
ironic vein; a commentary upon the teem- 
ing, hustling life of the latter nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, something, 
in short, of the kind that Mark Twain 
could have done so admirably; a pungent, 
stinging, yet wholesome book which 
might embody forever the spirit and the 
likeness of the years against which Twain 
was silhouetted; perhaps more than a little 
of that sort of writing which should always 
be held to answer until after the author’s 
own times have merged into other back- 
grounds. 

For the advertising has been so care- 
fully designed to make us think just that. 
“IT am speaking from the grave,’’—you 
will recall that sentence, from Twain’s 
own introduction, dominating practically 
every piece of copy. ‘‘Revelation!” has 
been the keynote of all of the publicity 
about the book. As you read the adver- 
tisements, you think, “At last we are to 
discover what Twain thought in his in- 
most soul about the men and the events 
of his day,” and knowing your Mark 
‘Twain you prepare for thunderbolts, you 
lick your literary chops and get ready for 
something like a blend of Pepys, Margot 
Asquith and an American Old Gentleman 
With a Duster. At least that’s what we 
did. And if the advertisements are not to 
blame—what with their gabble about 
speech from the grave and their solemn 
insistence that this Autobiography could 
not have been published until long after 
the author’s death—if, we repeat, the 
advertisements are not guilty of working 
us into this frame of mind, then we don’t 
know whom or what else to accuse. 

So it is that we must confess to a certain 
disappointment in the Autobiography. 
There are no revelations, no scandals, 
nothing, in fact, which might not as well 
have been said while Mark Twain was 
still alive. True, he scores Roosevelt 
rather deeply over the Morris incident. 
He goes into one of the typical Twain 
rages over the fact that force was used on 
a woman, (though it is hard to conceive 
how Mrs. Morris might have been carried 
out of the White House excepting by 
force) and speaks his mind, as he always 
did, on the subject of Roosevelt and his 
secretary, Barnes. Still, there were worse 
things said of Roosevelt and printed, too, 
every day of his regime and for long after- 
ward. Again, Twain outlines his part in 
the publishing of the Grant ‘‘Memoirs” 
and, perhaps, divulges a small secret or 
two. Nothing, here, though, which might 
not have been said fifteen years ago as 
well as today. No, there is no use in dig- 
ging for disgraceful facts in these volumes. 
They simply are not there; hence our 
momentary disappointment at the failure 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


of the Autobiography to fulfill the prom- 
ises held out, to our mind, at least, by the 
advertising matter. 

But, in another sense, the advertise- 
ments, suggestion and all, were merely 
relating simple truth. ‘Twain 1s, strictly, 
speaking from the grave. He could not 
have published this Autobiography until 








Hits and M isses 


Sixty Years of American Humor. 
Edited by Joseph Lewis French. 
Little, Brown. 

A fat volume of laughter; the cream 
off the top of American humor, from 
Ward, Billings and Nye down to Lard- 
ner, Hellman and Bob Benchley. 

The Inevitable Millionaires. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Little, Brown. 

A different Oppenheim from the 
writer of political-intrigue mysteries 
and the book is better done than “The 
Passionate Quest,’ published — last 
spring. 

The Eternal Huntress. By Rayner 
Seelig. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Woman, of course, in this story hunts 
in the approved modern fashion. If 
this is Miss Seelig’s first novel it’s a 
remarkably clever and creditable bit of 
micro-dissection. 

How to Write Short Stories. (With 
Samples). By Ring W. Lardner. 
Scribner’s. 

You read the preface and find that 
zardner is kidding, as usual. Then you 
read the “samples” and discover—if 
you didn’t know it before—that he is 
one of the best short-story writers we 
have. 

The Rider of the Mohave. By James 
Fellom. Chelsea House. 

An unusual bandit alters his ways 
and naturally, wins the girl, in a West- 
ern story with plenty of punch. 

The Range-Land Avenger. By 
George Owen Baxter. Chelsea House. 

One of the best of recent “six-gun’’ 
novels, by an author who knows how 
to write Western fiction. 

Citadel. By Joseph 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Santo Domingo in 1814, Yankee 
clipper ships, British merchantmen, 
letters of marque, and all that might be 
expected to go with these things, in- 
cluding atmosphere which rings true 
and a love story that ends happily. 

The Price of Freedom. By Calvin 
Coolidge. Scribner’s. 

A selection from the speeches and 
addresses of the President. 


Husband. 
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after his death; the ordinary, dotted “‘i 
and crossed “t,” date-of-birth-and- 
parents’-occupation kind of autobiog- 
raphy, yes—but not this one. May we 
quote briefly from the book? John Hay 
and Mark Twain are discussing auto- 
biographies. Hay says, and Twain quotes 
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him, that when a man writes his auto- 
biography, “‘he will tell the truth in spite 
of himself, for his facts and his fictions will 
work loyally together for the protection 
of the reader; each fact and each fiction 
will be a dab of paint, each will fall in its 
right place, and together they will paint 
his portrait; not the portrait he thinks they 
are painting, but his real portrait, the in- 
side of him, the soul of him, his character.” 

There’s your reason why the Twain Auto- 
biography is worth your while, and, at the 
same time, the reason why it should not 
see light until after its author’s death. 
Don’t read it for “revelations” which you 
may or may not have been led to expect— 
they are not there. Don’t read it for auto- 
biographical facts—those things are not 
there either. But read it for the picture 
it will give you of the man himself. Every 
word he sets on paper helps out that self- 
portrait; his small angers, his humor, his 
contrary opinions, his positiveness on 
every subject under the sun, his love for 
his wife, for his children, his little likes 
and dislikes—all these things will give 
you a clearer realization than you can 
hope to get anywhere else, of the man that 
was Mark Twain. 


Western Mountains 


We have never been personally conver- 
sant with the details of mountain climb- 
ing. There have been books written, of 
course, on the subject; enough of them, in 
fact, so that we can come across mention 
of the Matterhorn in a smart Continental 
novel without feeling entirely ignorant. 
We find it possible, too, to work into a 
casual conversation, occasional references 
to the Swiss Alps and that sort of thing 
quite as though we were used to it—or 
used to them. But of actual experience 
in mountain scaling we have none. 

Perhaps that is why a book like “Tales 
of a Western Mountaineer” by C. E. Rusk 
(Houghton, Mifflin) can hold us en- 
tranced until we finish it. 


There is certainly something very like 


fiction about these ““Tales’’—to us, at 
least, who have spent our days in flat 
country, counting it an unusual exploit to 
climb a mere hill like Tamalpais dozing 
softly alongside San Francisco bay. On 
second thought, however, we believe that 
others will find that same quality in this 
book. Mr. Rusk is an enthusiast. He 
loves his mountains. The Pacific North- 
west is known to him by its peaks. Pre- 
sumably, he occasionally descends to 
comparatively flat and _ uninteresting 
cities but, so far as you can discern as you 
read, he is one with the mountain tops 
which he so evidently prefers. Mount 
Adams, not so well known as some better 
advertised heights, Mount Rainier, Mount 
Shasta, Glacier Peak, Hood, Jefferson— 
these names are juggled so lightly, so 
pleasantly from chapter to chapter that 
you are bound to be impressed, no matter 
(Continued on page 84) 
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The Skies are Nineteen twenty-five was born witha smile 
Clearing All on its face and a song on its lips. Not for 
ues Gs Weed a decade has the infant child of Father 

Time given as much promise of going 
through its swift growth without colic, teething troubles 
and other afflictions. If the world can cash the promises of 
the new year, we all will have less to worry about for some 
time to come. 

The outstanding feature of the new year is the universal 
swing toward conservatism. Radical experiments with the 
bases of production and distribution have fallen into dis- 
favor. The comparative abundance and order of the pre- 
war days appeal to young and old; the fleshpots of Egypt 
look good to those wandering hungry in the desert—and 
Russia still is deep in the wilderness. 

The Dawes plan is being tried out. Pending results, 
Europe has a breathing spell of comparative tranquillity. 
American crops have been fairly abundant and most of the 
harvest has been marketed at good prices. The Far West- 
ern drouth had its back broken by heavy rains and snows. 
Copper has moved from 13 cents to almost 15 cents a pound, 
lead is above 9 cents. If lumber dropped in price, industry 
has only itself to blame for speeding up production too fast. 
The fruit, fish and vegetable canners of the Far West have 
been doing exceedingly well and even shipping is wiping 
the salt water out of its eyes and looking up. 

There is only one cloud in 
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days. Once again state expenses will be increased and the 
screw of taxation will be turned tighter. If this were not so 
carelessly rich a country, the prodigal legislatures would 
have been visited long ago by determined citizens’ com- 
mittees with blood in their eyes and woven hemp strands 
in their hands. However, we can stand the gaff. It’s easier 
to pay up than to raise a rumpus, so we let the lawmakers 
do as they please. 

Nevertheless it’s about time that the states adopted the 
system of government used in cities and counties: a small 
body of well paid legislators meeting continuously or for as 
long as the state’s needs require their services. The legis- 
lative expense would be smaller, responsibility would be 
concentrated and a better brand of laws would be turned out. 


U U 


Idaho has a population of 5.2 per square 
in the Suburbs mile. In Montana the figure drops to 3.8. 
of Philadelphia In Oregon the population averages only 
8.2 per section; in Washington, with three 
large cities, it rises to almost 21 and it reaches its lowest 
point in Nevada, with less than one whole person per square 
mile. Pennsylvania, on the other hand, has a population so 
dense that it reaches 194 per square mile. 
That’s one side of the picture—the great wide open spaces 
in the Far West, the densely populated countryside in the 
East. But now look at this: 
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the sky: Our productive ca- 
pacity is still too large com- 
pared with the world’s ability 
to buy. Let the demand fall 
off a trifle on account of new 
disturbances in Europe, let 
our farmers and manufac- 
turers in an excess of profit 
enthusiasm produce just a 
little bit too much and almost 
immediately prices will drop, 
the whole works will slow 
down. Expansion is a word 
that should be used only in 
crossword puzzles for the 
next five years. 


U U 


How to Produce Fewer 
Laws and Better Ones 


Once again the ponderous 
wheels of the biennial legis- 
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West. Once again there is » x. Y 
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Last year the hunters of 
Pennsylvania killed over 500 
bears, more than the entire 
output of dead bruins in the 
wide open empty spaces of 
all the Far Western states 
put together. Pennsylvania 
has a population nine times 
denser than that of Califor- 
nia, yet the Pennsylvanians 
shot as many deer, 6500, as 
the Californians. In Cali- 
fornia elk have become so 
rare that none’ may be shot; 
in Pennsylvania they in- 
creased so rapidly that the 
season was opened and 
twenty-three were lawfully 
killed. 

All of the Western states 
have fish and game commis- 
sions, some of them with rev- 
: enues running into hundreds 
. of thousands annually. But 
SSS ; almost everywhere the game, 
big and small, is decreasing. 
Looking at Pennsylvania’s 
accomplishments and com- 
paring them with the lack of 
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to jam through poorly digest- 
ed bills during the last ten 


Let the Band Play 


results produced by wealthy 
Western game commissions, 
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a complete overhauling appears to be necessary. If the 
hunters and fishermen pay a state license and see no results, 
it’s up to them to organize and clean house. Pennsylvania’s 
commission has demonstrated that intelligence, efficiency 
and honesty, plus sufficient funds, can be made to repopu- 
late the hills, forests and marshes in the face of a dense and 
growing population. 

Is your fish and game commission functioning effectively? 


U U 


Who Pungles Up Oregon repealed its state income tax law 
the So-Called last fall. It was a wise move from a busi- 
ness standpoint. So long as Washington 
and California did not tax the income of 
commercial enterprises seeking a location, Oregon lost out, 
other things being equal. But the state income tax pro- 
duced a substantial revenue every year and that loss will 
have to be made up. So now the Oregon legislature is con- 
sidering a tax on theater and movie tickets, a levy on cigar- 
ettes and a “severance tax”’ on timber. 

The theater, the movies and cigarettes may be classed as 
luxuries and as such are properly subject to taxation. He 
who can afford to pay for these luxuries can also afford to 
pay an additional tax. Thus reason the lawmakers. How- 
ever, eighty per cent of Oregon’s automobiles may also be 
classed as luxuries. By the same token coffee, tea, silk 
stockings, women’s hats, fur coats, watches costing more 
than two dollars, laundry bills, table cream and ice cream, 
candy, cut flowers, kid gloves and ten thousand other things 
are luxuries. ‘The trouble with a tax on movie tickets and 
cigarettes lies in the fact that the bulk of it will be paid by 
those least able to stand the additional burden unless the 
theater owners and cigarette manufacturers absorb the tax. 
When you come right down to cases, the income tax is after 
all the most equitable method of distributing the tax 
burden. 


Luxury Taxes? 
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There Is No Patent Forest Restorer 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


**You Made Me What I Am Today!” 


The proposal of the Oregon legislature to 
levy a severance tax on timber for general 
state expenditures is a twin brother of the 
Arizona plan to levy an annual tax on 
every horsepower of hydroelectricity produced from the 
Colorado river within the borders of the copper-and-cattle 
state. Both propositions are based on the assumption that 
a state accidentally in possession of natural resources has the 
privilege to tax that part of the resources consumed outside 
of its borders. Legally the state may have the right to levy 
such a tax, but in general practise such taxation would tend 
to break up the United States into forty-eight warring units. 

The state of Oregon did not plant the trees which it pro- 
poses to tax; Arizona did not dig the canon of the Colorado, 
is not pumping the water into the river. If Oregon proposed 
to levy a tax on lumber in order to grow more trees for future 
generations, that would be a different matter. If Arizona 
supplied all the capital for the development of the Colorado 
river and had the business and marketing ability to make 
eight instead of six per cent on the investment, nobody 
would complain, but to levy a tax on other people’s enter- 
prise solely because of the accidental location of certain 
resources and to use the proceeds for general state purposes, 
that policy would undermine the foundation of economic 
equality upon which the Union is built. If Oregon can tax 
the timber it grows and Arizona can levy on water power, 
what is to prevent California and Texas from taxing oil 
exported beyond the state boundaries, why shouldn’t Mon- 
tana tax its copper, the Southern states their cotton, Mis- 
sourl its lead, etc.? Let’s recognize the danger of the process 
now and put a stop to export taxes before they are imposed. 


U U 


You Don’t Need To the man who lost his sight, his hearing, 
Eyes to Reach his arms or his legs during the Great War 
Your Life’s Goal the country owes a debt which can never 
be adequately discharged. As interest on 
this debt this country is now paying between four and five 
hundred millions a year, but it isn’t the cash payment that 
really counts. Pensions, doles and other gratuities have a 
tendency to break down the moral fiber of the recipient, to 
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Though he lost his sight in the Great War, Vaughn Akers did 
not lose hope or courage. He has become a successful 


breeder of pedigreed poultry despite his handicap 


pauperize the weak ones and sap the will of the strong ones. 
Real results are achieved only by the process of rehabilita- 
ting the maimed veterans, by patiently teaching them a new 
vocation they can follow, thus giving them a new interest in 
life, enabling them to gain that contentment which is de- 
rived from productive, purposeful effort. 

Blind street beggars notwithstanding, it can be done even 
by those who have lost their sight. Look at Vaughn Akers 
who lost his sight six years ago in France. He was not con- 
tent to take his compensation and brood over his misfor- 
tune. He took a course in poultry farming, wooed and mar- 
ried the girl of his choice, came West and started out to 
breed the best strain of Rhode Island Reds on the Pacific 
Coast. High up on the foothills of the Sierra Madre near 
Los Angeles he acquired a bit of land, built fences and 
chicken houses, selected the best hens he could find and 
started in to build his flock from the ground up. He knows 
his land, his pens and his chickens so thoroughly that he 
seems to have unimpaired vision; he has made friends of all 
his birds, doesall the work himself, keeps the records and takes 
an immense pride in the development of hens that by-and-by 
will bring home the blue ribbons from the poultry shows. 

But unfortunately there are not many men of the Vaughn 
Akers stamp even among those in full possession of their 
faculties. We give up too easily; let’s quit groaning as we 
see the blind man cheerfully rebuilding his blasted life, get 
a new grip and go to it. 


U U 


Looking east across the Cascades from 
That Rages on his sanctum, the bard of the Spokane 
Puget Sound 5 pokesman-Review the other day saw the 

smoke of battle rising in more than usual 
density from the shores of Puget Sound. Listening intently, 
he heard the incessant war cries of the embattled hosts rise 
to a new crescendo, saw the lurid glare of the contest waged 
round the flanks of The Mountain flame clear to the zenith. 
So he seized his lyre and committed a poem. 


The Great War 
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The airship Shenandoah had arrived at Camp Lewis the 
day before. It had been tied to a mooring mast at the camp 
the site of which was bought by the citizens of Tacoma and 
presented to the Government. It appears that the Asso- 
ciated Press sent out a dispatch announcing the airship’s 
arrival under a Seattle date line, whereupon the Tacoma 
hosts protested most violently, accusing Seattle of wanting 
to annex even Tacoma-bought Camp Lewis. Anyway, here 
is the product of the Spokane lyre: 

At a camp near Seattle? 

Oh, Min! 

Once more let the battle 

Begin! 

When we’ve fitted the airship a home a 
lew miles from Tacoma, 

Which we thought even Gothamites knew is 
Next door to Camp Lewis— 

What silly and infantile prattle— 

‘“‘A camp near Seattle.” 


Come, rally the clans from Duwamish 

And Hamish and Squamish; 

sring up the reserves from Snohomish 

And those from Skykomish, 

Call on the names that our little ones lisp— 

Chesaw, Nespelem, Tonasket and Twisp; 

Sound the mad war-cry—they come at a gallop— 

Klickitat, Kittitas, Tumtum, Puyallup, 

All, all have suffered, they know the old story— 

Puget Sound’s press agent hogging the glory, 

“At a camp near Seattle”’— 

On with the battle! 

Clatsop and Satsop, Kapowsin, Stehekin, 

Duckabush, Enumclaw, Tatoosh, Peshastin, 

Humptulips, Lilliwaup, Squim and Skamokawa, 

To say nothing of Pysht, 

Here is the moment for which you have wished! 

Keep your proud names 

From oblivion’s flames; 

Don’t be dumb cattle, 

Let your guns rattle— 

The very idea— 

“A camp near Seattle!” 

Is it possible that Spokane, the sister city, can not keep 
a note of levity out of its voice as it comments on the ever- 
lasting internecine feud carried on at the foot of The Moun- 
tain? 
Here’s a suggestion as a basis for a Peace Conference: 

Why not consolidate Seattle and Tacoma under the name 
of Seacoma or Tacomeattle? 


i) U 


It is true that man is a pugnacious critter, 
of War inthe but it is not true that his evolution from 
School House the near-simian stage to his present high 
estate is due to superior fighting ability. 
On the contrary, primitive man was decidedly lacking in 
claws, fangs, hoofs, horns, speed, strength, armor and other 
combat equipment. Physically he was almost helpless 
against the neolithic monsters. He survived and conquered 
the earth because he used his intelligence and his reason. 

If he is to continue to dominate the earth he must use his 
intelligence and his reason to overcome mankind’s greatest 
foe, War. The “war to end war” turned out to be a delusion. 
It merely sowed more seeds for future hostilities. They are 
almost certain to germinate, grow and produce the poisonous 
crimson flower of a world conflict unless man uses his reason 
and his intelligence to kill the seeds. 

The great importance of education as a preventive of war 
has been pointed out in these pages repeatedly. Neither the 
League of Nations, the World Court nor any other device 
for peaceable international action can function effectively 
unless it is backed by a powerful world opinion against war, 
and such an opinion can hardly be created unless the teach- 
ing of history is radically changed in all countries. When 
hatred of other nations is no longer inculcated by the schools 
as an essential part of patriotism, when teacher and text- 
book admit that in certain instances one’s own country has 
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been in the wrong, when 
the international instead of 
the narrowly nationalistic 
viewpoint is stressed by 
school and university, then 
a generation will grow up 
which can appraise disputes 
between nations calmly at 
their true value, restrain 
hotheads and preserve the 
peace. 

It is gratifying that the 
preeminent worker in the 
cause of world peace, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, for 
many years a contributor 
to SUNSET, should be de- 
clared the leader of those 
who want to banish war by 
making every schoolhouse 
an armed camp in the cause 
of peace. 


U U 


Outdoor Life for Girls 
as Well as Boys 


We are all agreed that it is 
good for boys to get out-of- 
doors, to sleep on the ground 
under the stars, cook their 
own meals, chop wood, 
climb steep trails, learn to 
cast a fly and acquire that 
self-reliant independence 
which comes only from intimate contact with that rough old 
lady, Nature. It’s only recently, though, that the gander 
sauce has been applied to the goose, that the outdoor-life 
recipe has been administered to girls as well as boys. There 
have been summer camps for girls ever since the outdoors 
became fashionable, but these “camps” in reality were 
merely summer residences requiring practically no readjust- 
ment or effort on the part of the visitors. Yet it is this 
readjustment, this extra effort necessary to provide the 
essentials of life through one’s own ingenuity and strength, 
that make camping valuable. There is no character-build- 
ing value in the effort necessary to lie in a summer resort 
hammock or jazz on a smooth floor to radio music, but it is 
of permanent value to every girl to learn how to build and 
operate a cooking fire, how to make a comfortable bed in the 
woods, how to walk six hours with a pack without collapsing, 
how to sleep in the open without fear, how to find her way 
without a taxi, how to be content and happy without 
movies, male admirers or georgette waists for a while. 

The Camp Fire girls and the Girl Scouts are popularizing 
real camping for girls. Give them your support. They 


Why not have your girl sleep under the stars, develop body and 
mind and acquire a lasting interest in healthy outdoor life this 
summer by joining the Girl Scouts or the Campfire Girls? 
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ought to flourish in the Far 
West like the stock market 
after a Republican victory. 
Let’s use our mountains to 
build up a race of future 
mothers who will be physic- 
ally and spiritually fit to 
produce in the Far West the 
finest generation in the 
world’s history. 


U U 


Burbank, Bryan and the 
Theory of Evolution 


The scientists who adhere 
to the theory of evolution 
are not trying to explain 
the origin of life on this 
globe; they are merely en- 
deavoring to find out how 
the forms of life were modi- 
fied through the countless 
ages, to determine how the 
marvelous complexity of 
life in the sea, in the soil and 
in the air came into being. 

If any one is qualified to 
speak with authority on the 
process of modifying life 
forms, it is the man whose 
life is devoted to an effort 
consciously to bring about 
such modification. Luther 
Burbank is sucha man. He, 
has taken plants and, through selection and crossbreeding 
has transformed them until they bore only a faint resem- 
blance to the original, thus speeding up the process the 
evolutionists attribute to nature. Yet Luther Burbank 
remained deeply religious and devout. These are the words 
he used the other day in discussing the efforts of the “funda- 
mentalists” to have the teaching of the theory of evolution 
prohibited in the public schools: 

“Those who would legislate against the teaching of evolution 
should also legislate against gravity, electricity, and the 
unreasonable speed of light, and also should introduce a clause 
to prevent use of the telescope, the microscope and the spec- 
troscope or any other instrument of precision which may in the 
future be invented, constructed or used for the discovery of the 
truth.” 


When it came his turn to speak of the chief protagonist of 
the fundamentalists, Luther Burbank had this to say: 


“Mr. Bryan is an honored friend of mine, yet this need not 
prevent the observation that the skull with which nature 
endowed him visibly approaches the Neanderthal] type. Feel- 
ing and the use of gesticulation and words are more according 
to the nature of this type than investigation and reflection.” 
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Be Careful What You Do With It 








There's Plenty of Prosperity 

For the benefit of those who have not yet opened their 
“Outline of History,” we hasten to add that the Neanderthal 
man represented one of the lowest types of near-human 
beings discovered in the primordial ooze so far. 
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Wildcat Stage Last year the motor stages and busses of 
Trips and California reporting to the State Railroad 


Their Dangers Commission carried a total of 29,000,000 

passengers. The number will be larger this 
year and will grow still more in 1926. During the summer 
stages are running from Seattle to San Diego and personally 
conducted transcontinental motor trips have been started. 
In view of the magnitude of this business, interstate as well 
as state regulation will soon be necessary. 

State regulation of motor stages, though by no means 
perfect as yet, has been of benefit both to the operators and 
the passengers by minimizing irresponsible competition. 
Time and again it has happened, is still happening, that 
wildcat unlicensed operators of touring cars have collected 
the fare, faked engine trouble, left the passengers by the 
roadside and departed. Often these wildcatters have 
vanished with their passengers’ baggage and in case of 
accident the injured person has had no chance to collect. 
Just as it is foolish to patronize dilapidated non-meter taxis 
whose drivers fleece their passengers through excessive fares 
so it is foolish and dangerous to ride in wildcat unlicensed 
touring cars operated by irresponsible owners on long-dis- 
tance hauls. The rate may be a few dollars lower, but the 
saving is infinitesimal compared with the risk 
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Why Irrigation = Twenty-three years after the passage of 
Has Cost Uncle the original Reclamation Act Uncle Sam 
1 in these 
In these 


, ATE has come to the conclusion, voiced 
Sam 40 Millions 
pages a decade ago, that the average man 


can not take a piece of raw desert land, put expensive water 
on it and transform the combination into a productive farm 
in ten or twenty years on a capital of a few thousand dollars. 
Having reached this conclusion through the instrumentality 


of Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, Uncle 


Sam is now reorganizing and reshaping his land reclamation 
and colonization policy. 
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Under the new law all land on Reclamation Service proj- 
ects will be classified. Land too poor to produce paying 
crops will be eliminated; the remaining land will be classified 
according to the productiveness of the soil and the settler 
will be asked to pay for his water right on the basis of five 
per cent of the crop returns per annum. To the good farmer 
handling his soil intelligently and industriously this payment 
scheme isa decided relief; the thriftless settler will be shown 
up and will either have to mend his ways or get off. 

Better still, the settlers are now able to take over the 
management and control of the projects, to run them to suit 
themselves. For years they have been complaining—mostly 
without reason—about the extravagance of the Reclamation 
Service and the autocracy of the project managers. Now 
they have the opportunity to demonstrate how much better 
they can do the job. One great cause of friction will be 
eliminated and everybody will be happier. 


U U 


The mistakes made in the planning and 
execution of Uncle Sam’s Western irriga- 
tion enterprises will cost the Federal 
treasury between thirty and forty million 
dollars—the price of a modern battleship. It’s a big sum to 
lose, but it will not be wasted if the lessons are learned and 
applied to future projects. 

The outstanding lessons are two: First, the careful, 
detailed study of each new enterprise to determine whether 
the land to be irrigated can produce crops of sufficient value 
to pay interest on the investment, repay the construction 
cost and leave an ample margin for the farmer. 

Second, the necessity of selecting the settlers on the basis 
of experience, fitness and capital, of assisting them with long- 
term loans for improvements and of guiding their activities. 

A dozen new irrigation projects are now clamoring for 
Federal funds. They should all be deferred, not a dollar for 
new projects should be appropriated until the old ones have 
been completed and straightened out and until the new 
reclamation and colonization policy has been worked out in 
detail in conjunction with the Western states. 


Who Clamors 
for More 
Reclamation? 
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She had eleven children look ‘em over. Aren't they fine specimens’? worked actively with her engineer husband and 


earned a doctor's degree, all at the same time. Now Mrs. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, widowed, has 


sole charge of the business and the brood. 


Motherhood Plus a Career 


A Western Woman Proves She Can Excel in Both 


Hk wise geographers who 
declare that the climate 
round San Francisco in- 
duces more energy per 
breath-ounce than any other spot on 
the earth, point to the amazing achieve- 
ments of Mrs. Gilbreth, engineer, and 
mother of eleven children, as their perfect 
exhibit. Until her marriage, Lillian Mol- 
ler was seldom out of sight of the Golden 
Gate through which streams the char- 
icteristic weather of the San Francisco re- 
gion. Boisterous, foggy or bleak, as it 
often is, that river of atmosphere flowing 
in from the far reaches of the Pacific comes 
laden with life. “Through her school days 
Oakland and her University days in 
erkeley, Lillian was storing up ozone and 
radium, preparing unconsciously for the 
double career on which she was very soon 
to embark. 
it is not enough to say of Mrs. Gilbreth, 
“She never does things by halves.””. With 
her, it is always by doubles or more. When 
she married the renowned engineer, Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth, she immediately took up 


in 
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Barbara and Frances Burks 


the study of industrial engineering so that 
she might more completely share his in- 
terests. A few years later she celebrated 
the arrival of her sixth child by winning 
a Doctor’s degree in industrial manage- 
ment from Brown University. 

This degree was no empty diploma to 
hang on the wall while Mrs. Gilbreth 
rocked the babies. ‘The babies were well 
cared for, indeed, and new ones continued 
to be welcomed; but at the same time the 
mother performed her part as full partner 
in the engineering corporation headed by 
her husband. 

How could she? Why should she, you 
ask, saddle herself with so unbelievable a 
load? To that question there is just one 
answer. For the pure joy of it. To Mrs. 
Gilbreth her two-fold occupation has been 
no burden, but an inspiration; for the 
vork of the Gilbreth firm has been carried 
on in a spirit of almost religious zeal and 


idealism. ‘To lighten human 
labor, to increase the time that 
men may spend in happy le1- 
sure and wholesome recreation 
has been the objective of the Gilbreths. 
And to watch over the development of the 
children has been Mrs. Gilbreth’s greatest 
delight. Each baw 7 in turn has seemed to 
her more wonderful than its predecessor. 
Of her last baby—the eleventh—she 
writes to a friend with all the enthusiasm 
of early motherhood: “Little Jane is a bit 
more precocious than the other children at 
her age, but then you know every family 
thinks their baby is the finest one in the 
world!’ She sees nothing incredible in the 
exceptional task that she has undertaken. 

“lam absolutely convinced,” she once 
said, “that it is possible for a woman to 
carry on the work of mother and home- 
keeper and at the same time to practise 
the profession of engineering. ‘I here 1s 
much in each experience that helps one in 
the other type of work. Success in each 
means defining the problems, outlining 
the solutions and thinking through each 
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step of the process in the minutest detail. 
The search for the One Best Way of every 
activity, which is the keynote today in in- 
dustrial engineering, applies equally well 
to home-keeping and raising a family. It 
may be that intelligence receives the 
greatest amount of stimulus through the 
outside activities, but emotional experi- 
ence is equally important, and the home is 
the best field for this.” 

‘The many books and articles of the Gil- 
breths have been based upon a scientific 
philosophy as simple as it is original, 
Briefly: for performing every task, whether 
it involve manual labor, running an office 
or handling men, there is one way which 
is more economical of time, energy, and 
mental friction than any other. To find 
the “One Best Way” for solving the many 
processes and personal problems in in- 
dustry, as indeed in the other essential 
occupations of life, is the Gilbreths’ ideal. 

These two pioneers have investigated 
an amazing variety of separate problems. 
Just a few samples of the best known of 
these practical researches are the brick- 
laying study through which the fatigue 
and strain of this occupation have been 
materially reduced at the same time that 
the work done has been greatly increased; 
the berry-picking study through which 
the output of the pickers has been easily 
doubled; the “three-position” promotion 
scheme, which offers the strongest possible 
incentive to workers for loyal, contented 
service. 

Just as the Gilbreths have shed illu- 
mination upon many of the problems of 
industry, it is possible that in permitting 
an intimate glimpse into their home life 
they may inspire the high type of Ameri- 
cans who should have more children to 
double or triple their output. It was with 
this hope that the Gilbreths gave their joy- 
ous cooperation in a program of study that 
included intelligence tests for every mem- 
ber of the group old enough to take one. 


Genuine Cooperation 


The children, who range in age from 
nineteen-year-old Anne, a Junior at Smith 
College, to two-year-old baby Jane, have 
been fortunate in having both a father and 
mother who could love them and care for 
their physical and mental needs all the 
better for the clear-headed wisdom 
developed through professional work. 
lhe household and the business have 
always been coOperative enterprises in 
which parents and children have shared. 
Most of the work of the household and the 
care of the younger children is done with 
professional pride by the children them- 
selves. It was a revelation to hear Mrs. 
Gilbreth explain how the usual dreary 
machinery of housekeeping has been con- 
verted into an interesting family problem. 

“The household duties are as far as 
assigned according to aptitude, 
with great stress on the promotion,” she 
said. “In other words, each member of 
the household is as far as possible allowed 
to do that work which he is most inter- 
ested in and best fitted to do, and relieved 
of other work. Each member occupies 
three positions in the household: that of 
learner of duties of work ahead, that of 
performer of certain duties, and that of 
teacher of his present duties to some one 
coming along the line. We call this the 
Three Position Plan of Promotion, and use 
it in the household as in industry.” 


possible 


In addition to their responsibility in the 
household management, it has been a 
great delight to the children to accompany 
their father and mother upon inspection 
trips to the plants under their supervision. 
It is not hard to imagine the wonder and 
delight of the children and factory hands 
alike when the Gilbreth “gang” have 
made one of their visits in full force. Occa- 
sionally the parents have permitted the 
coéperation of the “gang” in running 
down a factory problem. It would be an 
obstinate one indeed that could resist the 
attack of a roomful of keen youngsters, 
each one determined to win the prize 
offered to the child who first hits upon the 
One Best Way. 

To illustrate: Mr. Gilbreth not long 
ago was asked to shorten the time con- 
sumed in packing certain washing powder 

cartons. The production manager in- 
sisted that it was taking too much time to 
pack them into the wooden boxes for ship- 
ment. 

Mr. Gilbreth borrowed a wooden pack- 
ing box and half a hundred washing pow- 
der cartons, took them home, and set 
them on the dining-room table. ‘‘Five 
bucks to the one who finds the fastest way 
of filling this box with packages of wash- 
ing powder,” he announced. ‘The prize 
went to Frank Junior for a suggestion 
which resulted in reducing the factory 
packing time by twenty-five per cent. 
The boy’s scheme was simply to pick up 
and pack the cartons endwise instead of 
sidewise, a method which allowed the 
packer to handle more cartons in each 
motion. A simple enough plan, but worth 
many thousands of dollars to the factory! 

The free hours—and there are many left 
under the Gilbreth’s well planned system 

the children employ just as any healthy, 
intelligent youngsters would. In the sum- 
mer, at the Gilbreths’ summer residence 
in the form of two abandoned lighthouses 
on the shore, the family members fairly 
live in their swimming suits, and the 
children accumulate coats of tan and 
sprinklings of freckles sufficient to last 
through the year. 

There are two enterprises in the family 
that have caused a good deal of amusing, 
friendly rivalry. These are the little maga- 
zines of family news which have been 
issued from time to time by the parents 
and by the children. Rather than write 
the sporadic brief letters that children 
usually write to their relatives, the chil- 
dren decided to combine on a journalistic 
project that would cover the same ground 
as the letters, and be a lot of fun in the 
bargain. So there came into being the 
amazing little sheet known as Ambidex- 
trous, so named because ‘‘all hands” con- 
tribute. ‘The children are the publishers, 
editors and authors; and nobody is better 
qualified for those positions than they, for 

Ambidextrous is about themselves. From 
cover to cover it bristles with stories and 
pictures of Gilbreth doings. 

Not to be outdone by their children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth held a consultation 
and brought forth a magazine on their 
own account, which they gave the impos- 
ine name of Bimanu phibilitus— Biman for 
short. It, too, was a family chronicle; and 
if it lacked the impetuosity of the other 
house organ, it made up for that by matu- 
rity of reflection. Each group of editors 
made a great show of belittling the edi- 
torial policies of the other journal and was 
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secretly thrilled with admiration fer the 
other editors’ achievement! 

The promise which the young Gil- 
breths show is beyond question, as was 
made clear by the standard psychological 
tests referred to earlier. It was no sur- 
prise to find that the parents scored ex- 
ceedingly high; but would those two rare 
minds find their counterparts in the un- 
tried, undeveloped children? They did, 
abundantly. No deeper satisfaction has 
probably ever come to these parents than 
this scientific demonstration of their 
children’s fine mental endowment. In the 
tests that were used, the average child or 
adult measures one hundred (when allow- 
ance has been made for age). These chil- 
dren made scores ranging from 136 to 153. 
The lower figure, 136, is reached by only 
one child in about two hundred; the higher 
figure by not more than one in four or five 
hundred. 


Mrs. Gilbreth Carries On 


Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth 
were about to sail for London where each 
was scheduled to address the Inter- 
national Society of Engineers, and later 
to confer with the Czecho-Slovakian gov- 
ernment upon its industrial problems. On 
the eve of their departure, Mr. Gilbreth 
was without warning stricken down. 
Overwhelmed though she was with the 
shock and grief of her husband’s sudden 
death, Mrs. Gilbreth carried on. She first 
saw her children, now left to her sole care, 
safely settled in their seashore summer 
home, and then with the typical courage 
and devotion to the ideal of service which 
she and her husband so long possessed, 
she sailed the following week for Europe 
and executed alone the work that both 
were to have shared. 

Now she is back at the family home, 
surrounded by her children and coura- 
geously arranging to carry out all the 
plans that she and Mr. Gilbreth had 
formed for the coming year. In January 
she is starting a four months’ intensive 
course in finding the One Best Way to 
train young plant executives to equip and 
operate a motion study laboratory. “We 
hope,” she says, “it may be the one means 
of finding the One Best Way of carrying 
on the ideals for which Mr. Gilbreth cared 
so much.’ 

Mrs. Gilbreth’s name, along with her 
husband’s, occupies a secure and dis- 
tinguished place in the annals of engineer- 
ing; but if signs do not fail, their names 
may reach even greater fame in coming 
generations as the eminent ancestors of an 
eminent line. They have personally made 
world-wide contributions to the easing of 
human toiland the increase of human hap- 
piness; but whocan say to what limits their 
influence through their many vigorous and 
highly endowed children may extend? 

It is from men and women with intelli- 
gence like that of the young Gilbreths that 
spiritual and material progress springs. 
It is such men and women who make the 
great scientific discoveries, write the great 
books, compose the great music, and serve 
as great statesmen. Ina few years, these 
children of the California mother will be 
grownup. Watch forthem! And remem- 
ber, if the parents had shirked the load, 


if the mother especially had decided to- 


limit or eliminate the children entirely to 
follow her engineering career, the world 
would have been a heavy loser. 
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EVEN years ago there was a riot in 
Baltimore. A mob composed of 
“respectable” income-tax payers 
invaded a hall, chased the speaker 
off the platform and pursued him through 
the streets until he found refuge in a hotel. 
[he speaker attacked by the “respectable” 
mob was not a bolshevik, a labor agitator 
or an anarchist. He wasa scientist of inter- 
national reputation, a university presi- 
dent, a writer and lecturer of national 
fame who had dedicated his life to the 
preservation of peace. 

In those days seven years ago this 
Desk received scores of letters de- 
nouncing Dr. David Starr Jordan and 
demanding that he cease contributing 
to the pages of Sunset. Today the 
writers of these letters would be heart- 
ily ashamed of their hysterics. “Today 
the man who was persecuted seven 
years ago is the recipient of a $25,000 
prize for the best plan to forestall war 
by changing educational methods 
throughout the world. 

“We lost,” said Dr. Jordan in 1914, 

“but we were right.” He still is right 
and more people know they were 


W rong. 
W 


Though they are in the limelight 
of newspaper publicity almost con- 
stantly, the men whom we send to 
Washington to make our laws are 
nevertheless total strangers to most of 
us. Through the newspapers we know 
in part what they do and what some of 
them say for public consumption, but 
rarely do we know who they really are. 
When they happen to catch the ray 
of the erratic spotlight they are always 
in the grease paint and the false 
whiskers of their official position, but 
before we can penetrate the disguise 
and see the real man the beam has 
shifted and is illuminating some other 
figure in an austere, comm: inding pose. 

In his “Who’s Who—and Why” sketches 
Sam'Blythe pulled off the false whiskers and 
wiped off the grease paint with a none too 
gentle hand, but when Sam quit Washing- 
ton for California and Montana there was 
no one to sketch the statesmen as they are 

until Theodore M. Knappen came along. 

Take a peek at his characterization of 
Senators Jones and Phipps on pages 41 and 
42. Theodore Knappen knows Washington, 
he knows the West and he ts not afraid to 
spe ak his mind freely. His sentences carry 
the sharp barbs of sarcasm, but he also 
recognizes merit and gives credit in heap- 
ing measure where credit is due. You will 
enjoy his vivid sketches of Western per- 
sonalities transplanted to Washington; 
his pen portraits of the limelighted figures 
will stick in your mind and give you not 
only a better understanding of but more 
sympathy with the men under the Capi- 
tol’s dome. 











The article “Why I Quit the I. W. W.,” 
published in the November issue, caused 
many members of that organization to 
take pen in hand and relieve their feelings 
to this Desk. Most of them seem to find 
relief by abusing everything and every- 
body, usually in unprintable terms. Not 

“Card No. X69803, I. U. 120,” the 
owner of which identifies himself cour- 
ageously by giving name and address. 
Here are excerpts from his temperate, well 
considered letter 





Dr. David Starr Jordan, winner of the 
$25,000 Educational Peace Prize 


“Like your correspondent, I found myself, 
without a trade or profession, thrust into the 
ranks of the wage earners and like him I came 
West. I had no personal grievance—my busi 
ness, depending mainly upon farmers for its 
patronage, evaporated in my hands when the 
farmers went broke. But if I lacked his feeling 
of bitterness I also missed most of his exciting 
experiences. I witnessed no general strike, 
sabotage or hysterics over Everett and Cen 
tralia. I joined the I. W. W., not under any 
stress of excitement nor feeling of personal 
wrong. It was in the woods of northern Idaho 
that I had my first contact with the Wobblies. 
I learned that whereas the craft unions limit 
their membership for the purpose of creating 
trade monopolies, fine for the insider but hell 
for the outsider, the 1. W. W. opens its doors 


wide to all wage earners without ciscrimina 
tion. In other words, the craft unions seek 
to escape the industrial proklem but the 


I. W. W.. seeks to solve it. And I found 
that, so far from inciting to crime, the 
I. W. W. is unanimous and emphatic in 
regarding every sort of destructive violence as 








not only objectionable but fatal to its purposes. 
“Now as to accomplishments: Better work- 
ing conditions in the Northwest woods appa 
rently have come to stay. But even this small 
achievement is well worth while, as I had rea 
son to note during the past summer while trav 
eling and working over a large district that 
never has been invaded by the Wobblies with 
any show of force. The contrast is remarkable. 
Here, all the improved conditions are conspicu- 
ously absent. One place had a 12-hour day. At 
another two-thirds of the men were suffering 
from dysentery caused by the filthy cooking. 
And I have not seen a washroom or shower 
bath in a camp since I left the timber last 
spring.” 

So far the I. W. W. recruit had no 
feeling of bitterness or resentment. 
Watch how this feeling originated: 

“My first contact with the forces of law 
and order came when, together with several 
congenial spirits, I dropped ax and saw and 
came to town for a much-needed rest. We 
established a pleasant camp and invited 
such able-bodied men as we met to join 
our party. For this we were denounced 
as plotting and conspiring against the 
safety of the community, our organization 
was declared to be contrary to law and we 
were shown what a jail looks like from the 
inside. Five of my fellow workers lan 
guished in that jail for eight months, not for 
having committed any crime but for being 
members of a perfectly peaceful labor union. 

“Now for over fifty years I have tried 
to comport myself as a law-abiding citizen 
and to observe the courtesies and amenities 
of a gentleman. Yet with this background 
of self-respect I say ‘If this is law, then a 
fig for your law.’ These are some of the 
experiences that have changed me from a 
casual “‘card-packer” to a fighting rebel. 

“Tt is true that the activities of the T. W. 
W. have been spasmodic and often ill 
advised and ineffective. To expect other- 
wise of an organization nine-tenths of whose 
members have had no previous training in 
union work would be to >xpect what the 
world has never yet seen. A really effec 
tive labor union is the work of at least a 
generation of training and education. But 
after all has been said, the I. W. W. is un 
deniably a native growth, a product of the 
conditions that gave it birth. It is the only 

union that has in some measure caught the 
imagination, gained the faith and enlisted the 
support of the casual laboring class. It repre 

sents the first organized effort in human 
history of the lowest class of unskilled workers 
to rise to the status of men, masters of their 
own destiny.” 


There is food for thought in this I. 
W.’s remarks. After all, this 1s supposed 
to be a free country and the Constitution 
guarantees the right of free speech while 
the criminal statutes afford ample pro- 
tection against overt acts and conspira- 
cies. Furthermore, a system of political 


and social economy which can not stand 


criticism, which rests on so insecure 2 
foundation that its critics must be incar- 
cerated a la bolshevist Russia, carries the 
germinating oe of its own destruction. 

Give the I. W. W. a chance to let off 
steam in te open air; no explosion 1 IS pos- 
sible where there 1s no resistance. 
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Will Thirteen bea Lucky Number? 


largely of the 
bands of disaffected men and some 
women under the Zapata brothers, 
Emiliano and Eufemio, in southern 
Mexico, and under Francisco (“Pancho” 

Villa in the northern part of the country. 
With the flight of Huerta and the selection 
of Francisco Carvajal, an attorney who 
had been for a brief period a judge in one 
of the federal courts, as president ad 
nterim, these malcontents began moving 
from the south and the north to the 
capital. Villa was nominally head of the 
military forces of Venustiz ino Carranz: 13 
Zapata and his brother were “lone wolves.’ 

Between them, they compelled Carranza 
to agree to a “peace convention” in 
Aguascalientes. ‘The year was 1915, and 
this convention chose Eulalio Gutierrez, 
an eleventh-hour revolutionist and an 
opportunist, be president. Gutierrez 
served a few months and fled to New 
Orleans whence he came to San Francisco, 
his pockets well filled with money. lis 
present whereabouts 1s not well estab- 
but he was one of the fortunates 
presi- 


amaleamation of various 


lished, 
who saved themselves from the 
dency by opportune flight. 

Gutierrez, had been Zapata's choice. 
With his flight another “‘peace conven- 
tion” Was held, also at Agcuascahentes, 
and Villa forced the selection of Roque 
Gonzalez Garza, a minor attorney and an 
even weaker opportunist than Gutierrez. 
Garza went to Mexico City as president 
representing Francisco Villa, but he found 
himself between the devil and the deep 
sea as represented by Carranza on the 
north and the Zapata brothers on the 
south. He held the national palace for 
about six weeks; then, selecting a dark 
night, fled the country. 

Whereupon Carranza, Villa, Felipe 
(Angeles and the two Zapatas looked round 
for Francisco Carvajal, who had been the 
preside nt succeeding Huerta, but the wily 
Francisco was by that time safe in New 
Orleans where he soon married one of the 
leading manicure ladies in a downtown 
hotel and settled down to become a promi- 
nent citizen of Louisiana. Meanwhile the 
Zapata brothers seized Mexico City and 
looted it. Carranza, by birth, nature and 
training a farmer, but forced by accident 
into the Senate, then into the governor- 
ship and finally into the chieftaincy of a 
revolution, ignored the powerful Zapatas 
and appointed Lagos Chazaro, a village 
storekeeper, as president. 

The somewhat stolid and altogether 
inexperienced Chazaro sat himself down 
in the presidential chair only to find 
Emiliano Zapata, with about 20,0co 
mounted men, besieging Mexico City. 
The soul of the merchant revolted at the 
sounds of battle and the senor Chazaro 
was missed one morning from the National 
Palace, never to return. Apparently he 
escaped alive, but where he went is a 
mystery to this day. Three presidents, 
chosen by revolutionary factions in 
approximately as many months, were 
gone about their own highly personal and 
individual business. To the failures of 
the paternal dictatorship, the socialistic 
government, the military dictatorship, the 
rule of the diplomats and the lawyers, 


Continued from page TO) 


must be added those of the farmers and 
the storekeepers. It began to look as if 
no one but an Irish policeman could take 
and hold the presidency. 

By this time Carranza, never a warrior 
and always as far from the field of battle 
as he could get, heard what he thought 
Was opportunity knocking at his door and 
named himself president of Mexico, with- 
out reference to Villa, Angeles, the 
Zapatas or any one else. Carranza had 
with him an ingrown obstinacy, ignorance 
of all things outside his native state and 
an active hatred of Americans and all 
things American. In the old days, when 
he was in the Senate, Porfirio Diaz had 
done his thinking for him; in the revolu- 
tion which bore his name, Francisco Villa 
had done his fighting for him and, as both 
had been in a measure successful, old 
“Don Venus” as the comic weeklies called 
him, believed he was well equipped for 
the pre sidency. 

From “first chief” of a triumphant 
revolution, Carranza rapidly fell in public 
opinion until he was lampooned far and 
‘first thief,” a nickname probably 
more applied than are most 
political titles. Then, out of the south- 
western state of Sinaloa, trained as a 
soldier in the various uprisings since 1914, 
came the frish policeman. His name was 
Obregon, and he was the lineal descendant 
of that Micky O’Brien who was personal 
guard to Jack O’Donahue, who as Juan 
Odonoju was the last viceroy of Spain in 
Mexico. Obregon whipped Villa decis- 
ively, gathered an army of forty thousand 
men, virtually all mounted, compelled 
Carranza to make him minister of war, 
married Maria Tapia, daughter of an old 
friend of Porfirio Diaz, and set out at her 
suggestion to make himself the Man on 
Horseback in Mexico. 


How Will Calles Succeed? 


First he gathered to his council table 
Plutarco Elias-Calles, of Sonora, now 
thirteenth president, and Alfredo de la 
Huerta, also of Sonora. Carranza was 
defeated, his government overthrown and 
he was murdered as he fled into the moun- 
tains of the state of Vera Cruz, the second 
of the presidents of Mexico to meet death 
by the assassin’s hand. Alfredo de la 
Huerta became president until an “‘elec- 
tion” could be held, when Alvaro ( Ybregon 
declared himself president, serving until 
November 30, 1924, the only one of all the 
twelve revolutionary presidents of the 
republic to serve out his term. 

Obregon had been by turns farmer, 
merchant, soldier, judge, military gover- 
nor and president. Yet with all this 
experience, and with the most powerful 
army Latin-America ever has seen at his 
back, Obregon was compelled to put down 
a revolution headed by his erstwhile com- 
panion-in-arms, de la Huerta, and, at the 
end of his term, became involved in a 
serious dispute with England. Despite 
his friendly attitude toward labor, his 
administration was marked by several 
strikes out of which grew wage scales 
which are in some instances considerably 


wide as ‘ 
accurately 


higher than those prevailing for the same 
work in the United States. Bolshevist 
movements in the state of Vera Cruz the 
second most important industrial state in 
Mexico—also appeared, and at one time it 
seemed that capital would be driven from 
the state by these communists. Obregon 
overcame this cbstacle, however, largely 
by allowing the Bolshevist leaders enough 
“rope to hang themselves,” and industries 
are now about at normal in the Gulf 
Coast state 

Most of the twelve preceding presidents 
of Mexico have shown one or more of the 
characteristics which seem to be com- 
bined in the thirteenth. How he will be 
able to apply these points of view—how 
he will codrdinate the authority of farm 
and military camp and state government 
with national conditions and public 
demands—is going to be an operation 
well worth w atching. It is of particular 
value to Americans because there are 
approximately $800,cco,cco of American 
money invested in Mexico, about 
$100,cc0,0co more than the total external 
debt of the southern republic. 

[In comparison with this investment of 
\merican capital there are less than $200, 
OCO,CCO, according to the latest available 
figures, of investments by Mexicans in 
Mexico. “We have not the capital in 
Mexico,” said President-elect Calles to 
the writer, “to do all that should be done, 
or that there is opportunity to do in the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the country. It will be neces- 
sary to encourage foreign capital to make 
these investments, with the security of 
alegitimate proht, but without the special 
privileges and the unlimited concessions 
which have marked previous advances of 
outside moneys into my country.” 

This means that foreign investments in 
Mexico will be on an equal footing with 
those of Mexican capital, with no advan- 
tages over the native capitalist. “This is in 
line’ with the ‘Mexico for the Mexicans” 
slogan adopted by the Obregon-Calles- 
Huerta revolution when it started its 
campaign against the anti-American gov- 
ernment set up by Venustiano Carranza. 
Into this condition, however, enters the 
very important problem of adequate pro- 
tection for American investments in 
Mexico. Whether the Calles adminis- 
tration can establish and maintain this 
protection, with a greatly reduced and 
somewhat disaffected army, is doubtful. 
While there are no large revolutionary or 
bandit bands operating in Mexico at this 
moment, it must be remembered that in 
1910, 1915 and again in 1923 these bands 
appeared almost overnight and grew to 
sufhcient power, in the first and second 
instances, to overthrow national govern- 
ments, while in the third, they gave grave 
concern to other countries lest the Obre- 
gon government itself be overthrown. 

President Calles, too, is confronted with 
the problem of feeding Mexico. Just as 
the president of Mexico is the govern- 
ment, and just as he possesses all the 
advantages of almost autocratic power, 
provided he is able to keep control of the 
army, so all the problems of the country 
are put up to him for solution and not to 
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the state legislatures, the state govern- 
ments or the national congress. Mexico, 
though possessed of more arable land than 
any other of the Latin-American repub- 
lics, never has produced more than three- 
quarters of her own food supply and 
usually falls below three-fifths of the 
needed amount of beans, corn, rice and 
meat. A large part of this failure to feed 
herself is due to Mexico’s lack of economic 
methods in agriculture. As much corn is 
grown on ten acres in Iowa as 1s produced 
on fifty acres in Mexico; as many sacks of 
beans are harvested from an acre in Cali- 
fornia as from one hectarea—two and 
two-tenths acres—in Mexico, while an 
8oo-pound beef animal in Mexico is con- 
sidered as being of almost record size. 
Mexico has enough land, water and labor 
to produce enough foodstuffs not only to 
feed all her people, but to export quan- 
tities to other southern republics, yet the 


nation is waiting, and has been waiting 
for more than four centuries, for the man 
or men who will give her modern and 
productive agricultural methods. 

There are at least 12,000,c0oo persons 
living in Mexico who can neither read nor 
write. [here are seventy-three Indian 
tribes, speaking as many dialects, hun- 
dreds of thousands if not millions of 
whose members do not speak Spanish. 
This lack of a common medium of expres- 
sion has been one of the great obstacles to 
the governmental and economic develop- 
ment of that country. Education of the 
boys and girls of Mexico in elementary 
schools, nation-wide concentration on 
education in reading, writing and arith- 
metic alone will remedy this condition. 

In other words, the great need of 
Mexico today is an economic government, 
administered with sufficient military sup- 
port to keep the land in tranquility until 
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one generation has learned to feed itself 
and to speak, read and write one common 
language. Whether the thirteenth presi- 
dent of the Land of Manana can make 
foreign capital secure, teach his people 
how to produce enough food to feed them- 
selves, provide schools and send the chil- 
dren to school after the buildings and 
teachers are so provided, and meanw hile 
keep down military uprisings, is a story 
which seems likely to be told before he has 
been long in the national palace. On his 
ability to accomplish these results, largely 
without the aid of congress and almost 
entirely without the help of the 16,000,000 
Mexicans who are not presidents, depends 
not only the future of Mexico, but, quite 
largely, the relations of Mexico and the 
United States. In any event, he is likelv 
to have something to do for every minute 
of the four-year term for which he has 
taken over the presidential chair. 


The Last Stand of the Lobos 


to the time he reached here the trap still 
had clung to his foot. He had been headed 
up the canon. 

Then we proceeded to make the old 
mistake of taking something for granted 
in regard to this wolf. With new vigor 
we hurried up the canon. An hour later 
saw us stumbling back to unravel that trail 
inch by inch and, as Eckert expressed it, 
‘on our bellies with our noses in the dirt.” 

[his time we managed, by the most 
painstaking care, to follow to a trail that 
turned up the right wall of the canon 
toward a dense jungle of second growth 
and dead timber. He had held to the 
trail for some distance. We could see 
that one hook had dragged as it should, 
but that he had miraculously avoided the 
worst snags and been strong enough to 
break the rest when the hook caught 
them. At length we found where he had, 
indeed, been tangled for an hour or two. 
‘The sign from here on grew much fresher. 
We were on the tracks made that very 

A disturbance in the brush—a sudden 
crackle! Snap! Crackle! Pant, Pant, 
Pant! 

We both got there first. 

S-0-0-0-0-0-0-m-e wolf! 

*“Man—look at that head! Man-—look 


at those teeth!” 

For there stood Snowdrift at bay among 
the evergreens of his wilderness, while the 
sun, splashing down through the forest 
roof, glistened on his light gray fur. 

As soon as we came near he quit 


(Continued from page 25) 


struggling and sat on his tail to size us 
coolly. Nothing coyote-like 
splendid animal, whose calm 
intelligence and 


up, very 
about this 
brown eyes held the 
courage of the greatest of dogs. 

The trap gripped him high on the 
famous three-toed right front foot. Per- 
haps that partly accounted for his adept- 
ness in handling the trap and drag to 
avoid snags. Perhaps that other trap, 
that took the toe from this same foot years 
ago, had been dragged over hills for days 
after the chain, kinked in the frost of a win- 
ter midnight, had snapped to set him free. 

And then we noticed the anchor-shaped 
drag. One prong of it, made of half-inch 
iron, had been pulled out straight! The 
heavy ring of the chain, too, was almost 
straightened. With all our previous 
respect for the old boy’s endurance and 

‘ft, we were awed by this fresh evidence 

i: sheer brute power. 

But now the drag was caught between 
two trees. And perhaps it was well, for 
we noticed that in his occasional efforts 
he pulled in our direction more often than 
away from us. Yet, all in all, he was 
strangely calm and when I stroked his 
heavy gray muzzle with a stick, he didn’t 
offer even to curl his lip. Yes, it was a 
long stick I use€ d. 

He was slightly darker and a good deal 
larger than his silvery mate, who had been 


no small wolf; and later we found that his 


hide, by actual measurement, with the 
massive head still in it, hung a length of 
seven feet eleven inches on a bunkhouse 
wall at the ranch—a trifle past a notch 
cut years before in a log of the same wall 
showed the hide of the biggest wolf on 
record in the Highwoods to have been. 
Snowdrift was a fit survivor of his race. 

We debated taking him alive for a zoo 
But, aside from the fact that it would 
have been a fine large job, we thought too 
much of him, perhaps, to put him in a 
cage—and, anyway, we knew the cow- 
men demanded the extreme penalty. So 
finally Eckert, loving step-dad of the old 
outlaw’s famous daughter, Lady Silver, 
leveled his Colt’s “forty-one” revolver. 

Because we wanted to save the skull 
intact, the aim was for the heart. At the 
first shot, the big wolf merely snapped 
toward his breast as the impact of the 
heavy bullet slightly shook him. Then 
he surveyed us as coolly as ever, standing 
just as he had before. 

Eckert shot that wolf five times through 
the breast, two of the bullets striking the 
heart, as we later found, and was just 
handing me the gun with the last bullet in 
it, and telling me, with a queer expression 
on his face, “Put it between his eyes,” 
when the wolf, who had been standing 
there snapping at each bullet as it went 
home, suddenly put his nose in the air and 
dropped dead without a sound. 

Such was the heart of Snowdrift, the 
outlaw. 









You’ve probably heard of the one-hoss shay 
That ran so well and then one day 

Just fell in a heap of quick decay. 

Your motor car is going that way! 


With “Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Spring, tire, axle, and linch pin too, 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue;— 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died.” 
In the shay or the car there is always a spot 
Where the elements gain a chance to rot. 


The months roll by; the shine has gone, 
And the owner neglects to put one on. 


“There are traces of age in the ten-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay. 
But nothing local as one might say.” 


___ Sunset Magazine 
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OF THE ONE-HOSS SHAY 


Mist and the dews have won in the test, 
Rust and ruin have done for the rest. 


Till “First a shiver and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meetin’-house 
[clock ;—- 

The poor old shay in a heap or mound 

As if it had been to the mill and ground!” 


Reader pause, as the poets say; 

Ponder the fate of the poor old shay. 

A glistening, durable Da-cote dress 

On in a day for three dollars or less 

All done at home without bother or mess— 
Ruin of rust, of rain and dew 

Vanish and leave the old car new. 








e. a eARyo ” 
The skill is in the can 
, Murphy makes many varnishes which liant surface. Da-cote is varnish and 
only atrained painter can apply—but Da- color blended—for a one-coat, one-day 


cote is made for you. 
The skill you lack is in Da-cote itself. 
Your uneven brushwork with other 


in a day. 


paint your car. 


different. 


These evidences of unskilled painting 


disappear—melt intoa smooth,even,bril- store probably sells Da-cote. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
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Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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job. It is called Da-cote because it dries 
To prove how easy it is to Da-cote — try 
enamels you have tried has resulted in it first on porchchairs, a bicycle, ice chest, 


streaks, laps and brush-marks. Da-cote is _ baby carriage. Then you'll know you can 


Write fora color card. Your best paint 


—, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Jewel-Spear of Heaven 


what the gods might do! In that room 
all will be well!’ He shuffled after the 
priests, and to the Great Chamber. 
“Assuredly it will be well,” he chuckled to 
himself, ‘‘seeing that Fuyo-ko ts no longet 
init!” 

The Great Chamber was little brighter 
than the zigzag hall, and in it priests 
seemed to make their immaterial way 
about a sanctuary of shadows where dark- 
ness shook with the drone of their prayers. 
The immense room flickered with candle- 
light, the gilt upon the combat-god like 
another candle-flame in the dimness. ‘The 
first prayers done, the priests took their 
places in a long line, all sitting hunched 
on their knees, all very silent. 

Tamaki moved forward. 

The priests broke into muffled prayer as 
the abbot bowed to the lacquered god, out 
of which Tamaki’s assurance came, short 
and absolute. Then: “The prayers must 
wait,” he said briefly. “‘None but the 
lowly may be kept from this room, but 
what are the seyo-7in doing here, and 
why was Fuyo-ko brought to the temple? 
Let us settle what we have to settle now, 
so our hearts become clean and empty for 
prayer.” 

Marian glanced about her, taking in the 
carved walls, its niches holding every god 
from Kaminari, god of thunder, to placid 
Amatsu, the star-god, whose jewel-eye 
vied with the flicker of the candles. An 
ancient painting: little islands rising sheer 
from a sea bristling with waves, fantastic 
abrupt shores like savage tusks, every- 
where pine trees clinging, convulsed as 
maniacs, thrusting out weird branches 
close to the painted water, as if exchang- 
ing warlike confidences. 

Was this really she in this barbaric 
place?) Where was O’Day—-and was he 
really sick? And what was going to 
happen next? She mustn’t let all this 
impress her unduly. What she had come 
for was tosee about Fuyo-ko. ‘That was the 
important thing. The white man at her 
side pressed more closely to her, whis- 
pering that she must not be afraid. She 
replied that she was not. Yet, in some 
strange way, she was. She was apart, 
divorced, from the world she knew. 

“Well?” Tamaki demanded. “I see 
that words are about to burst forth. Let 
us hear them!” 

A priest bowed his head, and_ said 
slowly, “‘Before there are words, we wish 
‘TVoyotama here!” 

‘*Toyotama’s ropes are holding him 
securely,” Tamaki assured him. “He 
stays where he is!” 

“We are about—to make an invocation 
to the gods,” the priest continued. “At 
such a time every priest has the right to 
be in the Great Chamber. Is it not so, 
‘Vamaki?” 

Tamaki’s words were answer enough. 
“Bring Toyotama,” he grunted. 

When Toyotama was released, and 
escorted to the room, to take his place in 
the rows of priests, Tamaki could wait no 
longer. ‘You desire an invocation to the 
gods,” he said. ‘About what? Do you 
not eat enough, and drink enough, and 
sleep enough, and pray enough? What 


so 


then? 


Continued from page 35) 


“We pray enough!” Toyotama offered. 

“Do we indeed?” Tamaki scratched his 
lean jaw thoughtfully. “It is possible 
that the gods told this to you, Toyo- 
tama?” Grimly: ‘‘Fuyo-ko has been 
brought to the temple. An invocation is 
to be made to the gods. It is possible that 
none of you know that invocations about 
such matters can not be made. She is to 
be married, and married she will be. Sosays 
the Book of Rules. And so says Tamaki. 
What have you to say of that?” 

The priests were silent, and, magnetic- 
ally, every eye sought the figure of Hen- 
dricks. 

Tamaki would have been blind not to 
have seen that. 

He stared at the white man, and said 
smoothly, “What have you to say about 
it?” 

“Do you remember the seven-winged 
crane, Vamaki-san?” Hendricks asked 
blithely, certain of his ground. 

“Well?” 

“Do you remember it?” 

Shortly, “And if I do?” 

“Ts the seven-winged crane a sacred 
bird?” 

Tamaki blinked twice. Where was this 
taking him? He must be careful, and give 
an answer that might serve him several 
Ways. 

“To me, yes. To you, no,” he said. 

Hendricks raised his hand grandly. 

“A week ago, that was true. Today, it 
is not. A week ago I was as any other 
man. Now I am different. A week ago | 
ate and slept, as did other men. Now 
i” 

“Talk and talk and talk, yet sav 
nothing! What is this about cranes and 
sacred birds and eating? About yesterday 
I was not and today I am? Is there sense 
tothat? Mah! the sun has been hot upon 
your head lately. If you have words to 
say, Hendricks-san, say them. I am sick 
to death of this gabbling.” 

Hendricks smiled broadly. 

“A seven-winged crane, Tamaki-san! | 
slept, and it awoke me with the beating of 
its wings. It came beside my bed, and 
gave into my hands—this!” 

He held up the spear of heaven. 


ie he had expected reverent old Tamaki 
to bow, to touch his head to the matting, 
he was mistaken. Tamaki did nothing 
more than pucker his forehead, move his 
mouth wryly, and say evenly, “A seven- 
winged crane? I can see “two”’ in every- 
thing about the matter, and two is not a 
sacred number! ‘Two hands and two eyes 
and two feet were in the taking of the 
spear! The only supernatural element 1s 
in the tongue, which ts in two parts, and 
wageles whichever way suits the owner 
best!’ Sharply, “‘So this is why you 
promised payment to villagers who have 
sold you silk a year ago? Ho! AmIa 
fool, Hendricks-san? Give me the spear 
of heaven!”’ 

The room became very quiet. Marian 
watched Hendricks intently, wishful that 
she understood Japanese. She thought 
for a moment that her companion was 


uneasy, but instantly he began to speak 
again, swiftly and positively, 

“Who may use the wings of birds save 
the gods, Tamaki? Have you not said 
yourself that it was probable a seven- 
winged crane took the spear? It was 
brought to me, as I have said. And, 
Tamaki—I—have—the spear!” 

“Give it to me!” 

J 

Hendricks laughed again. 

‘V'amaki whirled upon the priests. 

‘Take it from him!” he ordered. ‘lhe 
eods are angered at this matter! Let us 
place the spear back over the combat- 
god! It is morning, the first morning of 
the god’s festival! Before he strikes us all 
down, let us put the spear back! Come, 
my children! Let us—” 

Hendricks waved the short jeweled 
spear. 

“Nothing will happen! The spear was 


given me by the god’s consent! By his 
own order! See—the sun is rising. Does 


anything happen? To you? To me? The 
god 1s willing, satished!”’ 

Tamakt’s voice dropped lower. 

“Give me the spear,” he said. 

“Shall I give it to him, Toyotama?” 
Hendricks asked. 

The gaunt priest did not answer in 
words, but grinned wickedly, smiling with 
his mouth only, and spat with emphasis. 
The priests took the action up, crying, 
“No! No! until the images in the niches 
shook, and the offering of rice heaped in 
the bowl before the combat-god spilled 
over. 

Vamakt’s eyes sought the sacred spear. 
It seemed to wave before him unnaturally, 
a visible symbol of the combat-god. With 
it in another hand, he saw the last vestige 
of his life-work gone, his labors tumbled. 
After that began a pitiful business. He 
pleaded with Hendricks in a whining, 
wheedling, silly voice, which would have 
broken any one save the astute English- 
man. Toyotama himself was pricked. It 
wag like a child, frightened into slyness, 
coaxing its mother. 

“What is he saying? 
pered. 

“Tt is about Fuyo-ko,” Hendricks told 
her softly. He felt that there was some 
truth in that. 

“Will we get her?” 

“We will!” 

Hendricks pointed his finger at Tamaki. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said. ““The gods 
refuse to allow me to give it to you! What 
I do with it depends upon 

Tamaki raised his eyes expectantly. 

“Upon a promise! ‘Toyotama-san, what 
will you give for the spear?” 

loyotama opened his wide mouth, and 
bellowed, “‘Whatever you ask!” 


“ey 


It is a promise?” 

“Tt is a promise!’ Toyotama bowed 
three times, and added, “by every god and 
demon, it is a promise! What do you 
ask?” 

Hendricks lowered his voice, although 
he knew Marian understood nothing that 
was said. “You are to marry this jini-san 
and myself. At once!” Hadn’t she said 
that any marriage-form was binding to 
her? Wasn’t it a perfect plan? 

Toyotama nodded understandingly. “It 


” 


Marian whis- 
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Californians are twice as prosperous 








They came, they saw, they stayea 


—How thousands of newcomers feel about life in Cali- 


as the average ec American 


ANY families that came to California with only 
moderate capital, ten years ago or less, are well- 
to-do today. 

Californians are exceptionally prosperous, because 
the opportunities in California for the average family 
are exceptionally great. Californians in general have 
about twice as much money in the bank as the aver- 
age American. In the Great Central Valley crops 
are planted and crops are harvested—every month in 
the year. In business and industry, efficiency is 
higher—costs are lower. Cooperative marketing 
organizations help the farmer sell and California’s 
great irrigation systems supply abundant water. 


“Many come to San Francisco 
Thousands of people are locating in San Francisco, 
to live near the sea, to educate their children in the 

excellent public schools or nearby universities, to 
take advantage of the many fine manufacturing op- 
portunities or because they find contented employ- 
ment, and together with their employers, are work- 
ing out the destiny of this splendid city. 


Is this YOUR opportunity? 

You need only a moderate stake to start, in California, Write 
today for “California, Where Life Is Better’”—an illustrated, re- 
liable free booklet, published by Californians’ Inc., a non-profit 
organization devoted to the sound development of the State. Fill 
in and mail the coupon to Catirornians Inc., San Francisco, 
California. 











San Francisco (i 
-the Golden | 

Gateway 
to California 


A bit of downtown San 
Francisco's constantly 
changing skyline. 


fornia is indicated by these typical excerpts from 
letters to Californians Inc. We con p:t you in 
touch with the writers if you desire. 
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We bought 140 acres and lo be able to motor for 
started with fruit. My hundreds of miles without 
husband, who was sick leaving the conerete wv ; 
before, has become well. to usa revelation More In and near San 
Our children have grown over th highways area Francisco are 
strong and healthy. All of ares hcip to us in our many sea-view 
us enjoy this sunny, business. Our ranch, con golf course 
health-giving henna e sisting of five acres of : 

~ Ce OoMIs) sandy loam soil, will ac and auto parks, € 


I have roses on my Christ- 
mas table from my garden, 
such as they pay a dollar 
apiece for in the East. 
We can have all the 
beautifulscenery we want 
by just driving in the 
mountains on a Sunday. 
n every locality the 
scenery is different, so 
a person does not get 
tired of California. 
Mrs. 1I.E.M. (ORLAND) 


commodate 3,000 he 
W.F.D > (PETALUMA) 


We farm eighty acres here, 
consisting of raisin and 
table grapes, peaches, and 
a few acres of alfalta; be 
sides having chickens and 
turkeys. There arethreein 
family besides wifeandself. 
We have nocold weathe r 
and no idle winters. 
have good roads and A 1 
highways, beautiful parks, 





miles. e can tra\ 
time of the year in com 
fort. Outdoor bathing we 
never heard of _betore 
‘There are tlowersin Cali 
fornia the year ‘round 
We have school busses to 
get our children and tring 
them home from school 
There is no end of pleas- 
ure and there are plenty 
of opportunities for mak 
ing money. 
J. M.C. (PIXLEy 
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he said. “But—I am unable 
to doit atonce. The festival started with 
the rising of the sun. None can be mar- 
ried until the sun sets three days away. 
It is the Law. But will that do?” 

Hendricks figured swiftly. 

“Tr will do.” 

‘Then—give me the spear!” 

‘Tamaki had heard what transpired in a 
sort of daze. Already Toyotama was in 
authority—he, Tamaki, would become as 
useless to the temple as the bright-haired 

ni-san standing beside the white man. 
He did not hear Hendricks’ answer; that, 
as soon as the ceremony was completed, 
Poyotama might have the spear; he heard 
only that he was to lose it, and flung him- 
self toward the Englishman, begging, 
ple iding 

Hendricks shoved the old man away 
with his foot, and Tamaki sprang back as 
if he had been whipped, crouched in a 
corner before the image of the combat- 
vod, at bay. He be oan to rave, se -emingly 
in high delirium, wagged his tongue and 
his arm, mowing the air. Suddenly he 
lay lax, and his outstretched hand touched 
the fallen rice-kernels. He fingered them, 
and slowly began to speak, sensible again. 

“T have brought you food every morn- 
ing and every night, great Mikedzuchi,” 
he said. ‘I have placed you so that the 
sun falls upon you in winter, and the 
shade in the hot season. Even at the hour 
of the Rat I have come to you, to ask if 
there remains any duty of mine left 
undone. And now I ask a great thing of 
you. Make me, for moments, young 
again! Give me strength to take from 
this blasphemer what is not his, but ours! 
Yours and mine! Make me tough as pine, 
vet pliant as bamboo; make my arms as 
those of the cuttlefish!’ He said more, 
but under his breath, and all knew that he 
was praying. 

le stood erect, and, looking at Hen- 
dricks, began to speak again. ‘‘It is in the 
Book of Rules that the abbot of this 
temple may make invocation to the com- 
bat-god any time, although no other 
may, Save at sunset of the third day. | 
have made mine! I can guess what your 
own was to be—to make Toyotama, with 
the spear in his possession, the abbot. I 
have asked the god who is to have the 
spear—the seryo-jin who has it, and offers 
to give it up, or myself. And, as is in the 
Book of Rules, I am given the right to 
prove my ownership, until I die, by fight- 
ing Hendricks-san according to the Rules! 
1, Tamaki, with the help of the god, 
demand that as my right!” 


° ” 
is agreed, 


HE priests were divided. Would the 
god help Tamaki? Would he place 
an invisible sword in his hand, that would 
take off, ping! the head of the white man 
as if it were a ripe plum? Or had he, 


Mikedzuchi, given the spear to Hen- 
dricks? Mah! it would be good to have it 
settled. 


As a space was cleared, and a ten-foot 
circle made with a hemp-rope, a priest 
muttered instructions to Hendricks. ‘The 
opponents were to grapple, and he who 
by main strength shoved the other over 
the ring, or lifted him out, or threw him 
out, was the victor. That was all there 
was. 

Hendricks explained swiftly to Marian. 
“It is for Fuyo-ko,” he urged, when she 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven: 


looked doubtfully at the ancient abbot. 
“And I won’t hurt him!” 

Tamaki slid out of his long black robe, 
bowed several times to the god, and 
bounded to the edge of the ring with some- 
thing like vigor. 

“T am ready!’ he shrilled. “I will 
uphold the honor of the temple, and my 
own as well! I am myself again! I am 
more than myself! I am an instrument in 
the hands of the god. Come into the ring, 
Hendricks-san, that I may hurl you out! 
My years are falling from me—’ 

As Tamaki stepped into the rope-ring 
upon the matting, a priest made a noise in 
his throat, swearing that he saw the eyes 
of the combat-god flash with fire, and his 
arms move, but this was never proved. 

Hendricks had seen Japanese wrestling 
before, many times. He did not trouble 
to roll up his sleeves nor unloosen his 
cravat, but stepped over the rope, per- 
fectly confident, and with good reason. 

‘Toyotama gave the word. 

Hendricks stepped r: ipidly to the mid- 
dle of the ring, and there Tamaki met him. 
The abbot’s fingers clamped about Hen- 
dricks’ forearm; the white man, under the 
futile pressure, gave back none at all, but 
as Tamaki exerted every particle of force 
in him, the pressing fingernails drew an 
ejaculation of pain from Hendricks. 

“You see! You see!’ Tamaki exulted. 
“T am endowed with power from the god,” 
and dug his talons the deeper. ‘It works! 
It works!” he screamed, as angry with the 
pain, Hendricks gave back a half pace the 
better to throw Tamaki off, and from the 
“T am forcing him back—hat! what 


ring. 
has happened? What have we now?” 
The last words were spoken while he 
was in the air. They had plenty, it 
seemed, and too much for Tamaki. Hen- 
dricks, mad with the pain where he had 


expect d none, had whirled the abbot up 
from the floor, and, with a_ bull-like 
bellow, smashed him down to it again, and 
of the Yamaki’s head hit 


outside rope. 
before his body. 

Marian sickened as a_ stain grew 
beside the priest and became more than 


a discoloration upon the matting. 

“Cracked like a nut in the god’s fin- 
gers!” ‘Toyotama exulted. A secondary 
priest rushed for purifying salt and water, 
and when he came with them to Tamaki’s 
prostrate form the old abbot whispered, “‘If 
I die—I die pure! I have not—sinned.” 

The weak sound of his voice whipped 
Marian into action. She took the water 
from the priest, and laved Tamaki’s face 
impotently, wishing that she knew what 
should be done. 

“‘T—am still—here,” Tamaki breathed. 
“Twill live—to plague these priests yet. 
But—my heart is sad—that the gods— 
have forgotten me.” 

Marian turned away from the old man, 
looking up at Hendricks with a queer light 
in her eyes. 

“It was necessary—to get Fuyo-ko,” 
the man said. ‘That Tamaki was hurt 
was accidental. I underestimated my 
strength. You understand, dear?” 

“The fight—didn’t seem an fair.” 

“I was forced to it, Marian. Tamaki 
suggeste od it. He paused, as several 
priests lifted Tamaki, and carried him 
from the Great Chamber. “If I had not 
agreed to fight, the whole plan—the whole 
idea of mine about Fuyo-ko would have 
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been unsuccessful. We would never have 
been able—” 

Very slowly, Marian said half to her- 
self, “‘I wonder if—what happened— 
makes what we want to do about Fuyo-ko 
worth while?” 

“Saving an immortal soul worth while, 
dear?” 

“The old abbot seemed very earnest 
about something. What was it?” 

“Oh, he was—er—insisting that Fuyo- 
ko come permanently to the temple. And 
I said it was impossible!” Seeing her 
doubtful, uneasy, he added intuitively, 
“You do believe I didn’t mean to be rough 
with the old Japanese?” 

She tried to smile, but found it impos- 
sible. ‘‘I—too many things happen here 
that can’t be understood. I don’t seem to 
think straight! Was it necessary to throw 
the poor little—but you said it was. Let 
us get Fuyo-ko and go home!” 

“Home, Marian?” 

She bit her lip. 

“The mission, naturally.” 

“But—soon—it’ll be home—for us 
both?” 

Marian saw 
and, definitely, shook 
can’t think straight,” she repeated. 
Fuyo-ko!”) Hendricks made no 
and the white girl raised her voice, 
“Fuyo-ko!” 


Tamaki on the matting, 
her head. “I 
Get 
move, 
calling, 


T the sound of the Japanese girl’s called 

name a priest, suddenly inquisitive, 
ran to the panel of the near room, through 
which Tamaki had thrust her earlier, and 
returned shouting that the blossom-of- 
the-plum, the most beautiful and delicious 
Fuyo-ko, was not there. 

Hendricks was positive that Tamaki 
had seen to it that Fuyo-ko had left and 
returned to O’Day. Well, that was a 
good place for her. He was satisfied with 
the vision of O’Day crawling toward his 
house at the first village street, satisfied at 
the figure the other had made _ before 
Marian, and doubly, trebly, satisfied 
with the arrangement he had made with 
Toyotama. The thing needed a little 
planning yet, but Hendricks liked to 
plaa, and his machinations worked out 
like clock-ticks. The girl Fuyo-ko in 
O’Day’s house was continued proof to 
Marian as to who had helped her in her 
difficulty, and who not. In the face of it 
O’ Day could say nothing. 

He turned to the priests, waving the 
spear of heaven at them. 

“It will soon be yours,” he stated. 
‘And, more, before the week is out you 
shall have Fuyo-ko. But—remember this 

you have a promise to execute in 
return!” 

They told him noisily that they would 
not forget. 

“Let me take you back to the mission 
now,” Hendricks murmured to Marian. 
“You have had a terrible night. There is 
nothing more to be done—here. But, 
with the sacred spear in my hands, there 
is no longer doubt about Fuyo-ko. And” 

-another thought in his mind—“every- 
thing is decided for the best!” 

“T’m still worried that—” 

“Worry no longer,” he told her calmly. 
“See—I’m not worrying either. Every- 
thing will be well, for I have extracted a 
promise from these priests this morning!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A New COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly com- 
fortable and economical car of the coach 
type, Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung 
lines of the body, in the arrangement of 
the interior for five-passenger comfort, 
and in the exceptional dimensions of the 
doors and windows. 


The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality 
throughout, and balloon tires are standard 
equipment. 

So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrRotrHeERS DETROIT 


DonoGce BrotHe rs (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKAERVILLE ONTARIO 
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How Zink Barnes Corrupted Pioche 


that with a shotgun. ‘Then I am going 
into the street to hx things so we can all 
sleep sounder tomorrow night.” 

The Judge was finally dissuaded from 
his purpose, but he still maintained the 
absolute justice of his code and declared 
it was in the bill of human rights that if a 
lawyer failed to protect himself he not 
only could expect no protection from any 
other source but also jeopardized his pro- 
fessional reputation by displaying ignor- 
ance of the rules which should govern a 
man in that sort of emergency. 

This incident brings us back to Zink 
Barnes, for it was he who was responsible 
for the presence of those lawyers in 
Pioche. ‘The serpent had invaded Eden. 
Gone were the days of idvllic innocence 
from Pioche. ‘The Hermes Mining Com- 
pany was suing the Raymond and Ely 
for the value of ore alleged to have been 
taken from Hermes ground and for the 
possession of that ground. 

For Zink, after a brief survey of the 
camp, had visited the ofiice of the Hermes 
Company and convinced them that under 
the terms of the apex law one of the most 
valuable Raymond and Ely properties 
was theirs and showed them how easy it 
would be to win a suit. 

Zink’s next move was to call on William 
Raymond, directing genius of the Ray- 
mond and Ely properties, inform him that 
the Hermes people were rigging up a 
blackmail suit, and offered to show him 
how to beat it. Raymond was an able 
man, and it is good proof of the cleverness 
of Zink Barnes that he was able to take 
him in. 

Before the end of the week Barnes was 
in the pay and the confidence of both 
parties. He suggested names for jurors, 
giving lists of the same names to each 
party. Through his influence with the 
County Clerk, with whom he had early 
come to an understanding, he was per- 
mitted to manipulate the panel so as to 
secure the selection of those very jurors. 
Keach side, thinking it had the jury sewed 
up in its own pocket, warmly congratu- 
lated Zink upon his extraordinary finesse. 

In the nature of events it is not sur- 
prising that both sides accepted the jury 
without a challenge, although each was 
at pains to explain to the court that it 
was because any twelve men were good 
enough for a litigant whose cause was 


Continued from page 40) 


so absolutely plain) and righteous. 
Zink Barnes had no direct design upon 
the money that each company had put up 
to “convince” the jury. He meant to 
make his share out of the stock market. 
Pioche had an exchange of its own, but 
for obvious reasons he preferred to oper- 
ate through agents in San Francisco. 
They furnished the money, he the tactics, 
and they had agreed to halve the spoil. 
The inauguration of the lawsuit set 
the market for those two stocks dancing 
like the needle of a compass. Every shift 
in the evidence produced a corresponding 
shift in the shares of Raymond and Ely 
and of Hermes. Barnes, handling both 
companies’ cases,so managed the produc- 
tion of evidence that it seemed obvious that 
Raymond and Ely must win. Hermes 
suffered a bad slump and Zink’s agents 
gobbled up big blocks of it at low prices. 


“Weighing the Evidence” 


‘The case lasted many days. An array 
of high-priced lawyers examined a small 
army of mining experts and professional 
witnesses and the evidence adduced put to 
the blush the most flagrant exhibition of 
inspired mendacity ever witnessed in a 
Comstock court. 

It was night when the jury retired to 
deliberate in a room on the second floor 
of the courthouse. In response to a hand- 
ful of gravel thrown up against a window- 
pane by Zink Barnes a clothesline was 
dropped out. A boot tagged ‘Raymond 
and Ely” and filled with gold was attached 
to the line. Again and again the boot was 
let down empty and refilled with gold. 
Presently silver mingled with the gold and 
finally the boot went up filled with silver. 
Then came the turn of the Hermes 
money. When at last the boot came up 
empty the jury considered the case as 
closed and “weighed the evidence.” It 
was found that the Hermes evidence out- 
weighed the Raymond and Ely and the 
verdict was given to Hermes with heavy 
damages. Zink Barnes and his agents 
were “long” on Hermes and ‘‘short’”’ on 
Raymond and Ely and he cleaned up a 
quarter of a million. 

This comedy was about the last color- 
ful feature in the drama of old Pioche. 
Differing from the Comstock, where the 





ore was found in bunches and where when 
one deposit was exhausted another had to 
be sought for, the ore-chutes of Pioche 
were continuous. As a matter of fact 
they never were exhausted but they 
became very base on the lower levels, and 
when silver fell below the profit line the 
old camp breathed its last and joined the 
long procession of Ghost Cities of the Old 
West. 

Its children scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, it was thirty-five years 
after the glory of Pioche had begun to 
wane that two time-seasoned men gazed 
at each other across a bar in Salt Lake. 
They were alone, for though the early 
evening lamps evoked a responsive glitter 
from glassware, brass rail, and polished 
mahogany, and even found reflected 
points of light in the veterans’ silvered 
heads, the nightly pre-dinner rush of pre- 
Volstead days had not begun. 

“Johnny,” smilingly inquired one of the 
twain, setting down his cocktail glass, “do 
you ever see those men you killed in old 
Pioche?” 

“Sure,” answered the white-jacketed 
Johnny, smiling too as he = carelessly 
polished a glass. “They ride in on horse- 
back every evening, order their benzine, 
shoot out the lights, and ride off again 
without paying for the drinks.” 

It was back in 19c9 or so that this 
dialogue took place and the two have gone 
to join the shades of whom Johnny spoke 
so cheerfully that I suspect after all he 
never had a hand in making one. 

Ghosts, they too, like the Old Pioche of 
which they had spoken with such kindly 
kindling eyes; ghosts, like William Ray- 
mond, its prosperous chief citizen; ghosts, 
like his big partner, John Ely, who threw 
away a fortune but who is now as rich, or 
as poor, as Raymond; ghosts, like hand- 
some debonair Morgan Courtenay, he of 
the too-eager trigger finger, who sent so 
many before him into the Land of Shades; 
ghosts, like shifty old Zink Barnes him- 
self, who, meeting at the last an antagon- 
ist that could not be cheated, played his 
last card, lost the trick, and made his 
quiet exit from this brief and feverish 
game of life; only to reappear for a fleeting 
moment in this humble chronicle of a 
forgotten day, riding in on his old white 
mule—meet mount for a ghostly rider—to 
make “his last appearance on any stage.” 


The Last Boat 


pay him Pll wake up the neighbors and 
get arrested and fight with the police and 
create a scandal.” 

Having told the chauffeur to wait 
Skookum Ed escorted her to the front 
porch. 


“Vm sorry I can’t ask you in,” said 


Miss Gillen, “‘but it might wake up the 
baby. 
in-law, you see. 
o’clock and you must be tired. 
nice of you to see me home.” 


I live with my sister and brother- 
Besides it is nearly three 
It was 





( ontinued from page 20) 


“Miss Gillen,” said Skookum Ed, “I 
own a herd of reindeer and I have a 
thousand acres of land with a coal vein 
showing and indications of oil. We can 
freight in lumber and build a bungalow up 
on the bluff so you can sit on the porch 
and watch for the steamboat with a spy- 
glass that I'll get for you. We can go 
shopping to Nome whenever you want 
and I’ll send you outside—down south 


here, | mean—every winter if you wish it. 
I came down on business and I was going 
back tomorrow, but now I’ve met you | 
will cancel my ticket and we can spend 
three months in seeing Niagara Falls and 
Venice and the battlefhelds of Europe and 
buying things to astonish our friends.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Howard,” 
said Miss Gillen primly. 

Skookum Ed delved in his inside pocket 
and produced a bank book. 

“Look at this, Miss Gillen,” he said. 

















‘T can make good on what I’ve promised 
vou. Siwash Fingall at Fingall’s Landing 
has a brand new sending rig on his set and 
if you want a character reference a radio- 
eram can be relayed up and fetch an 
answer in twelve hours or less. Miss 
Gillen, I’ve been restless and off my feed 
ever since the ice went out this spring but 
I didn’t know what the trouble was till I 
saw you. I’m asking you to marry me, 
\liss Gillen, and if you will I'll do my best 
to make you happy.” 

Miss Gillen returned Skookum Ed’s 
bank book without looking at it. 

“T do not doubt your integrity, financial 
or moral, Mr. Howard,” she said. “I am 
deeply honored by your offer, but [ can 
not accept i. 

To Skookum Ed Miss Gillen’s speech 
sounded like a letter he had once received 
from a geologist. Clenching his teeth with 
the determination to introduce a new note 
into the negotiations he drew a handker- 
chief from his hip pocket and mopped at 
his suddenly dewy brow. 

“T love you,” said Skookum Ed. 

Miss Gillen seemed to grow taller. If 
Skookum Ed could have seen it he would 
have marveled at the soft beauty that had 
come into her expression. 

“You can recover from that, Mr. 
Howard,” she said lightly. “So you are 
leaving tomorrow? Then good-by. | 
hope you will remember me as a friend.”’ 

She offered her hand and Skookum Ed 
took it eagerly. His voice was poignant 
with regret as he replied 

“We could grow sweet peas by the 
porch in summer, but of course there are 
other men who would do more for you 
than [ could.” 

“There are rot,” said Miss Gillen with 
hitter honesty, drawing her hand forcibly 
from his grasp. 

“Tf—Mr. Howard you will please leave 
me at once. Go—please go!” 

“Good-by, Miss Gillen,” said Skookum 
I'd, stalking down the front steps. 

Miss Gillen hurriedly let herself into 
the house and bolted the door behind her. 
lhen she leaned against it and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“T always knew he would come some 
day—to think it had to end like this—but 
they’d know he was a stranger! I might 
lie but I couldn’t ask him to. If only a 
eirl’s friends and relatives would mind 
their own affairs—I wish I didn’t know 
any one but him.” 


A‘ six o’clock the next morning Miss 
Gillen seized the raucous imitation 
ivory alarm clock and dashed it against 
the wall. And immediately after, spurred 
by remorse, she scrambled from her bed 
and picked it up, shaking it until it 
resumed its ticking. Then she examined 
the pictorial calendar against which it had 
struck, the train and boat schedule 
pinned to the back of the calendar, and 
the wall beneath. The calendar was torn 
and ruined, the plaster was dented, but 
the time table was uninjured. Sadly Miss 
Gillen interpreted the omen. ‘The schedule 
was too strong for her. 

“If I had the courage,” she said, “‘I’d 
hunt up that Alaska ship and stand watch 
at the gang plank—but I haven’t the 

99 
courage. 

She dropped a hasty tear to the memory 
of Skookum Ed. Then, having wasted 
three minutes, she sprang into action with 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims ofdreadec 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 
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Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
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serious dangers result. . 

The teeth are loosened. They are ex- i gf 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums - wt 
themselves become tender and bleed in 
easily. They form sacs which become the Just a6 9 oly aeaes 
doorwaysof organic disease for the whole anya 
system. They often disfigure the mouth 





as they recede. 
If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will prevent or check Pyorrhea’s 
progress. Forhan’s is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum health 
and corrects tender gum spots, hardens 
gum tissues so they will offer proper sup- 
port to the teeth, and keeps your mouth 
fresh and healthy. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For theGums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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62 The Last Boat: 


the verve of a fireman or a commuter. 
Half an hour later she issued from the 
house with her hatpin between her teeth 
drawing on her gloves as she hurried 
toward the train on her way to work. 

The sun was shining this morning. The 
spring air was fragrant with the breath of 
blossoms—as uplifting to the spirit as 
synthetic gin. ‘There are persons who can 
take their springtime or let it alone. Miss 
Gillen was not of these. Before she 
had walked a block she had evaporated 
the fears of the night as the sun had dis- 
persed the fog. 

At the next corner stood a familiar 
taxicab and from it came Skookum Ed, 
fresh as a daisy. 


“Miss Gillen,” said he, “I forgot and 
carried your book away in my pocket last 
night. Here it is. And now I'll give you 
a ride to the place you’re going.” 

Seizing her wrist he forced her into the 
machine with hardly any effort. 

“Mush!” he cried, and the chauffeur set 
his machinery in motion. 

“Girl,” said Skookum Ed hoarsely, “I 
am taking you to a minister. If I have 
my way you ll never ride on a ferryboat 
again. 

“Mr. Howard, I should think you 
would know better than this,”’ said Miss 
Gillen severely. “It is clear that you 
come from a wild and uncivilized environ- 
ment. Your suggestion is impossible.” 


Collins D. Bradley 
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Skookum Ed paled visibly and the light 
went out of his eyes, but he was a game 
loser. 

“Allright, Miss Gillen. Tell the driver 
where you want to go. I intended to mail 
you the book, but I couldn’t sleep last 
night and so I read it. I ought to have 
had more manners but I thought I’d try 
and see if the moral of the story wouldn’t 
work with us.” 

“The moral, Mr. Howard ?”’ 

“Well, didn’t the girl feel sorry, after 

“To be sure she did,” said Miss Gillen. 
“Where are we going? Why, we have to 
go to the license bureau first. I should 
think you’d know that.” 





FI 


Tom agrees to that and is kind of won- 
dering too. Finally we conclude that it’s 
because there aint room enough, too many 
people to scare a critter to turning sudden 
and just when it shouldn’t. 

Sut we was still mighty hopeful for the 
next and third day we felt ready and able 
to bulldog the devil himself. We was 
going to make a harder try that day than 
any time before if that was possible, and 
ride. Old Steamboat would of been my 
favorite horse, for a real horse is what I 


wanted, a horse that’d carry me to the 
finals. 
“Bill,” Tom says, “you're going to ride 


in the semi-finals today, and you've just 
got to scratch your horse into the finals, 
that’s all,” and getting confidential he 
adds, “I know the horse you drawed and 
they say he’s pretty good, so there you 
are, work on him, and if you make it in- 
teresting enough so that you'll be put in 
the finals [Il But there he stops and 
thinking I had an idea of what he wanted 
to say I tries to help him along. 

“Listen, Tom,” I says, “if the horse I 
get today can buck hard enough you know 
that Ill put up a ride on him.” 

“Sure, I know that,” he says, “but you 
got to do even better than put up a good 
ride, you just got to not only qui ilify for 
the finals, but in them finals you also got 
to show the judges that you’re the only 
one entitled to first money, and to make 
that plain to ‘em you know how you'll 
have toride. There’s a lot of competition 
igainst you and not only that but there’s 
only one judge to our side, the other two 
are for their own imported riders, so when 
you fork your pony this afternoon don’t 
forget that and show ‘em that you are the 
wolf of the world.” 

Well 1 didn’t forget it, had no chance to 
“cause Tom was right there steady tagging 
along wherever I went, and he kept a 
thumbing me right up to the time | forked 
the pony that was to bring on the decision 
as to wether I make the finals or I don’t. 

Tom gives me another dig in the ribs 
just as I hollers for the judges to “watch 
me ride,” the shute gate flles open and out 
we go, the pony abellering “IT want you”’ 
and me awhooping to him “you got to go 
some.” 

That pony Was a good bucker, he tore 
up the earth in good shape, throwed sand 
in the judges eyes and kept me wondering 


RST MONEY 


(Continued from page 39) 


some. [here was nothing monotonous 
about him and everybody seemed inter- 
ested, and I caculated when the shot was 
fired and my horse was “picked up” that 
I was due for the finals. 

I made good catch in steer roping 
afterwards which brought me first money 
on that, and Tom kept his steer in the 
track this time on bulldogging, he made 
good time getting up to him and I could 
tell by the sour look on two of the judges 
and the grin on Pete’s face that Tom had 
made the best time of that day. 

It was natural that we was feeling 
pretty good when we walked in the Rodeo 
headquarters that evening and hear the 
reports. We got our “daily money” and 
then we holds our breaths while we listen 
who all so far had qualified for the finals. 
There was only three and [ was one of ’em. 

‘Tom near went through hisself when he 
heard my name was on that list and a grin 
spre ad on his face that sure disguised it. 

“Good boy, Bill,” he hollers at the same 
time gives me a slap on the back that give 
me to understand he meant all what he 
said. 

The eight or ten riders left what hadn’t 
competed for the finals and due to ride the 
next day was drawing their horses and I 
edged in to draw my “‘final”’ horse, I closed 
my eyes and near prayed as I[ reaches in 
the hat, gets one envelope and steps out 
where Tom and me can read it together. 

Ve pulls the paper out of the little en- 
velope like it was going to be either real 
information that we'd 
inherited a million, and hesitati..g we un- 
folds it.—‘Shippery Elm” ts all that little 
piece of paper said, but that was enough 
and meant a plenty. It meant that to- 
morrow I was to ride a horse by that name 
and that nine chances out of ten it was up 
to that horse wether I’d win first, second, 
or third money or nothing. 

We'd seen that horse bucked out on the 
He was a big black and re- 
minded me some of Angel Face, back 
there on the range. His mane was roacl hed 
and from what we'd seen of him he wasn’t 
near as good a bucking horse as our old 
Angel Face, he wasn’t as honest and we 
remembered that he throwed himself 
and near killed a good cowboy 
What’s more we 


bad news or else 


second day ‘. 


purpose 


on that Sé cond day. 


learn that he can’t be depended on to 
buck everytime he’s rode, sometimes he 
just stampedes and it was told that one 
time he run through two railings and half- 
ways up the grandstand w here he broke 
through the steps and near broke his neck. 
Putting all that together and thinking 
it over, me and Tom was looking mighty 
solemn. Of course, chances was that he 
might buck and buck good but the biggest 
part of them chances was that he’d just 
stampede and crowhop and then fall, and 
we knowed if it happened the imported 
judges would take advantage of that and 
instead of giving me another horse they'd 
just grin and put a line across my name. 
Tom aint s: tying nothing, but I can see 
he’s doing a heap of thinking instead, and 
watching him I can’t help but grin a little 
and remark that everything may turn out 


alright. ‘‘Can’t tell about that horse, 
Tom,” I says, “he might buck like hell. 


“Yes, he might and he might not,” says 
Tom looking gloomy, “and I sure hate to 
see you take a chance on a scrub like that 
horse after you getting as far as the finals. 
If you’d a drawed a good one like that 
Ragtime horse for instance, I don’t mean 
the one I rode and got disqualified on, I 
mean the one they cheated me out of, well, 
if you'd got a horse like that you'd have a 
chance for your money, but who do you 
suppose has drawed that horse?” he asks. 

‘I don’t know,” I says, wondering. 

“That pet cowboy of Colter’s got him 

and do you think he could of drawed that 


horse on the square? Not by a damn 
sight! That cowboy is a good rider and 


being he 1s Colter’s drawcard same as 
some of his horses he advertises and claims 
can’t be rode, Colter is naturally going to 
see that that cowboy wins first. It’s a safe 
bet so far cause when he drawed Ragtime 
he drawed the best bucking horse in the 
outht.” 

“Now [ll tell you, Bill,” says Tom all 
het up on the subject, “it’s not the prize 
money nor the honors we’re after so much, 
if they can outride us and do it on the 
square we'd be glad to shake hands with 
“em and congratulate, but they’re trying 
to put something over on us and on all 
the riders of this part of the country. 
Other outfits like Colter’s done the same 
thing last two years and got away with 
the money when there was boys from here 
that could of outrode ’em two to one, and 
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it looks like the same thing fs going to be 
done this year, but if you had a good 
horse, Bill, we’d sure make them circus 
hands look up to a cowboy.” 

It’s after supper when Tom, still look- 
ing mighty sour, tells me he’s going to the 
stable to get his horse and go visiting out 


of town a ways. I can see his mind 1s still 
on the subject as he’s saddling, and giving 
the latigo a jerk remarks that he can lose 
o a3 
on a square deal and laugh about it, “but 
I’li be dagzone,”’ he says, “if it don’t hurt 
to get cheated out of what’s yours, have it 
done right under your nose and not have 
no say acoming.” 


HE next day was the last day, the big 

day, the grounds was sizzling hot and 
the dust that was stirred up stayed in the 
air looking fora cooler atmosphere. It was 
past noon and Tom hadn’t showed up yet. 
I was beginning to wonder of the where- 
abouts of that cowboy and started looking 
for him. I was still at it when the parade 
drifted in and the Grand Entree was over, 
every kid that could borrow a horse was 
in it, some wore red silk shirts and they 
sure thought they was cowboys far as the 
clothes was concerned. 

The riders what still had to ride for the 
finals went hard at it and I was busy 
watching and judging for myself how 
many of them would make them finals. 
| hears when it’s over that only two had 
qualified and that them two was of Colter’s 
outfit, that made six of us who are still to 
ride for the grand prize, four of Colter’s 
men and two of us outsiders and by that 
I figgers that Colter is sure making it a 
cinch of keeping the money in the family. 

“All you bulldoggers on the track,” 
hollers the Rodeo boss, and knowing that 
Tom is in on that event I takes another 
look for him, but I can’t see hair nor hide 
of that son-of-a-gun nowheres, so I was 
getting real worried. 

My name is called and I rides up to the 
shute. My steer is let out and for the 
time being I forgets everything but what 
I’d rode up there for. I done good time, 
the best time of that day so far, and | 
sure did wish that old Tom was there 
and seen it, cause I know it’d tickled 
him. 

A half a dozen or so other bulldoggers 
are called on to take their chance and then 
‘’om’s name comes, but he’s still among 
the missing and I see no way out but offer 
to substitute for him I had a mighty 
hard time to get the judges to agree to 
that, but with Pete on my side and me 
italking my head off, they finally decide 
to let me take his place. 

I glances towards the shutes and notices 
a steer gust my size already there and wait- 
ing to come out, and I also notices that 
they’re trying to drive him back and put 
another steer in the place of him, a great 
big short-horned Durham. I rides up 
there right now and begins to object, re- 
marking that I’d take on any steer as they 

me but at the same time I wasn ’t letting 

y skunk stack the c ards on me by going 
ny trouble of picking me the hard- 
st steer they can find. I object so strong 
that they finally let me have the first steer. 

I was mad, and when that steer come 
out I figgered there was something to 
vork my hard feelings out on, I made a 
reach for them long horns that I wouldn’t 
of made if I’d been normal, the critter 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Your Whole Appearance 
Depends Upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 
Soft; silky hair is the most ALLURING CHARM any woman 


can possess. It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no 


longer a matter of luck. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


ROPER shampooing is what makes it soft 

and silky. It brings out all the real life 
and lustre, all the natural wave and color, and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it es harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touc h, it is because your 
hair has not been eR properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 

regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just f llow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good rinsing. 
Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 

You will find after a Mulsified shampoo * 
that your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week fora Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep th e st i ye and the 
hair fine and silky, brig 
fresh -looking and 
fluffy,wavyandeasy 
to manage 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last isl 
months. 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 




















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Would you 
guess that this 
was oncea 
barn, huge, 
dingy, dis- 
carded? A 
celebrated 
architect saw 
its possibilities 
as a studio 
with dwelling 


attachments 











The 


I! was just a barn, huge, homely, 
unpretentious. It had once been a 
thing of use, honestly made for that 
use; but, as the homestead it once 
served had been absorbed by the fast 
erowing city of Berkeley, California, the 
farm acres had been cut up into city 
lots. Now residences had been built up 
all round the old barn and it had become 
i “left-over,” what a biologist might call 
a vestigial organ of the community body. 
It was only saved the ignominy of being 
dubbed an “eye-sore” by the orchard 
trees that, like the barn, left to shift for 
themselves, had reached out, screening it 
with long unpruned branches 
An artist, Cedric Wright, a young 
violinist, bought the lot on which the 
barn stood for his studio home, attracted 
by the setting the trees offered. As for 
the barn, he planned ‘‘to tear the old 
thing down.”” Then came an architect, 
Bernard Maybeck, internationally known 
for his Palace of Fine Arts, built for the 
1915 Exposition in San Francisco. He 
cast an appraising eye over the barn. A 
warm, friendly eye it was that saw the 
barn not as it now stood, dingy, dis- 
carded, dilapidated. f'e saw the honesty 
of its structure; the satisfying proportions 
of its square twenty-five by twenty-five 
feet and another twenty-hve to the 
highest point of its peaked ce ling, the 
four sides of the roof being drawn together 
at one central point. Maybeck saw that 
barn’s possibilities; cleansed, revivihed, 
its good points accented, transformed 
glorihed, one might almost say, into a 














A flagstone path through the wildwood 





arn that Became a Studio 


studio where the violin’s pure tones could 
rise unhampered to really noble distances 
because of the unusually high roof. 

Maybeck planned and Wright did most 
of the work himself, living in a big trench 
dug underneath the barn while he 
remodeled it. Stalls were removed. Only 
one portion of the hay loft was left, a 
narrow Icedge which overhangs a portion 
of one side almost like a balcony. The 
old floor was evened up and an entirely 
new one, stained dark, laid over it. A 
bay window was bowed out on one side, 
forming a favorable recess for the grand 
piano. A number of French doors were 
cut, letting in air and sunshine. ‘The 
position of each was carefully chosen so 
that an old gnarled tree might press tts 
branches athwart the panes, offering a 
changing panorama of boughs budded, 
flowering, full-leafed, fruit-hung, autumn- 
colored, then wintry-bare. 

Great care was taken to keep, even 
intensify, the old and mellowed appear- 
ance of the interior timbers. Not a nail- 
hole was filled, not a nick, mark or othe1 
scar removed, while the walls and ceilinz 
were given an even older and more 
weathered aspect by being treated to a 
solution of iron sulphate and water, 
sprayed on. ‘This was a long, tedious job, 
as Wright did it with a small hand-spray, 
treating himself and his clothes to an 
equal part, at least, of the solution. 

‘The studio was furnished as simply as 
possible. Orange-hued and yellow Chinese 
lanterns, looking like full moons, glow 
from the huge rafters, furnishing light. 
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\ country stove gives heat. Rugs and 
curtains are tabooed entirely, partly 
because of their interference iy reso- 
nance, while the French doors which 
serve as windows are but frames for the 
pictures of trees. A Keith painting of 
California oaks is the one ornz Sen per- 
pre unless a big bow], filled with sea- 
sonal wild flowers, be so classed. Low 
seats, piled high with serviceable cushions 
of burlap and cretonne are placed round 
all sides of the room. Some built-in 


French doors 
characterize the 
entire house, 
letting in air 
and sunlight. 
Handwrought 
andirons and 
batik curtains 
are interesting 
details in this 


room 








shelves hold books and ‘the musical 
library. A plain table and plain desk 
complete the equipment. ‘The studio, 
like the barn that it once was, is simple, 
unpretentious. Unlike it, the studio has 
become individual, an expression of the 
nature of its artist owner—a personality 
that rebels at useless conventions and 
goes ahead working out its own problem in 
its own way. 

Round the studio Maybeck designed 
and built living-rooms. They, too, are 
individual, intimately suited to the exact 
needs of the household. Mrs. Wright is a 
violinist also and the exclusion of sounds 
from one part of the house to another 
was one of the first requirements. ‘This 
has been so successfully arranged that 
four persons can play, each a musical 
instrument simultaneously and not hear 
one another. The general scheme is that 
Wright has the studio and a porch up- 
stairs for his particular domain. Mrs. 
Wright has her studio in what might be 
the living-room under other circum- 
stances. The child of the house has a 
sunny corner room. Dining-room and 
kitchen serve family life. French doors 
characterize the entire house and while 
each room is treated in a highly individual 
manner, harmony in color scheme binds 
studio and house into one agreeable unit. 
‘The many outward opening doors may be 
said further to bind house and garden into 
one lovely whole. 
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The entrance hall is shallow, a passage 
that aids in excluding sounds. A short 
flight of steps leads up to the studio at 
one end, another step or so down into 
the dining-room. The hall is pleasingly 
illumined by a shower of tiny lights such 
as are used on Christmas trees. They 
were first hung in a festal spirit while 
making ready for a party but radiate 
such a colorful welcome that they were 
permitted to remain. 

The dining-room is paneled with rough 


tooth-planed redwood; the timbered roof, 
left rough, is stained brilliantly in Chinese 
red, green and blue. The feature of this 
room is the big sliding doors connecting 
with the kitchen, incorporating the usual 
swing-type door and practically taking up 
all of one side of the room. The doors are 
carved in a Norwegian spindle design. 
These spindles are ivory in color and 
placed against a background stained deep 
blue. When the Wrights entertain at 
large bohemian dinners both the host and 
guests get a deal of fun out of these doors. 
They are unexpectedly thrown open 
revealing the kitchen and guests are told 
to help themselves. A gasp of surprise 
from the uninitiated is always forth- 
coming. A gay little work-shop is the 
kitchen, with walls gray above and pink 
half way up. Cupboards and woodwork 
are done in blues and apple green. Two 
small stationary tubs take the place of a 
sink, dishes being washed directly in one 
and rinsed in the other. There is a tiny 
dining-nook, the table being a_ shelf 
sliding out from a drawer. Dining-room 
and kitchen connect with a_ sheltered 
tree-guarded patio where most of the 
meals are eaten. 

Mrs. Wright’s room has for its main 
feature a big fireplace, one that proclaims 
cheer and hospit: ility. There is no mantel, 
the hood extending to the ceiling, and the 
opening seven by five feet. It is completed 
by a pair of tall heavy andirons made by 
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hand in a primitive way, the product of a 
country blacksmith who was instructed 
not to do a “pretty” job but to accent 
crude strength. Beautiful batik curtains, a 
soft gray-blue background with gold 
figures, give a feminine atmosphere. A 
teakwood table holding books, flowers and 
a reading lamp of old Chinese cloisonne, a 
few overstuffed pieces upholstered in 
dimly-patterned tapestry, complete the 
furnishings. From beneath the broad 
window seat a comfortable bed draws out. 














A dainty dressing-room, the walls hung 
with brocade, opens off this studio and in 
turn connects with a bathroom which 
communicates with the child’s room, the 
latter finished with plastered cream- 
tinted walls and chintz hangings. 

Upstairs is an open sleeping-deck shel- 
tered by trees and the wide overhanging 
eaves typical of Maybeck-designed homes. 
A dressing-room with shower and lavatory 
annexed completes the conveniences for 
outdoor sleeping. Many times the cus- 
tomary number of closets of various sizes 
are ingeniously tucked in all over the 
house. 

The exterior is plaster, a gray splashed 
over with three shades—pink, orange and 
salmon, that blend in many combinations 
and afford a diversity of surface charac- 
teristic of Maybeck’s homes. ‘The eaves 
are highly colored and skeletonized. ‘The 
roof has been given a picturesquely sag- 
ging appearance by distributing the 
shingles unevenly, almost in patches. 
This has been so cleverly done that it in 
no way interferes with water-tightness or 
other mechanical perfection and yet adds 
greatly to picturesque values. The barn 
was at the rear of the lot, therefore the 
approach to the studio is by means of a 
winding path, the turns presenting charm- 
ing vistas of the roof-line, a corner or an 
ell of the tree-embowered structure. The 
property is hedge-enclosed and the gate- 
way decidedly rustic. Flagstones are used 
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Guarding 
their Health 


The children will always 
be healthy if they have the 
proper nourishment — if 
they have foods that build 
strong minds and sturdy 
bodies. 


Bake often and combine 
the use of white flour with 
bran muffins, cakes, etc.— 
then you will be sure the 
children are getting the 
proper amount of mineral 
salts and body building 
elements. Use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


to insure perfectly raised 
and wholesome bakings. 





You need not be afraid 
to let the children have all 
the home baked things they 
want if you use Calumet, 
because it’s the purest of all 
leaveners. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


Sales 2'/, times those of 
any other brand 











for the walk which is lined with rock 
“ducks” after the manner of mountain 
trails. A wildwcod garden is rapidly grow- 
ing up among the old orchard trees and in 
time will supplant them, enveloping the 
studio in a growth such as is found in 
California canons miles from town. Red- 
wood, madrone, laurel, buckeye, alder and 
tan oak from the Santa Cruz mountains 
and incense cedars from the high Sierras 
are making more than a promising start. 
And such a woodsy tangle of shrubs and 
undergrowth is coming right along with 


the native trees! Hazel, thimble-berries, 
wild currant and gooseberry shrubs, 
toyon, huckleberry, azalea and ferns are 
ressing into the old orchard that still 
en prodigally, and the young trees will 
in time overtop fruit trees and tangle. 
“You already have the feel of the high 
Sierras.” Of the hundreds of compli- 
ments the Wrights have received on their 
home and studio this is the one most 
prized. It shows that what they are 
attempting to achieve is partially, at 
least, accomplished. Mrra Mactay. 














In color scheme the exterior is pleasing; stucco walls rough-troweled in an old-parchment 


shade, roof red-tiled, wood-trim brown, awnings orange and lavender striped 


Five Rooms and a Patio 


ERE is a little house that was 
designed for a lover of simplicity. 
Containing five rooms and bath 


grouped about a delightful inside 
patio it also has a conveniently planned 
and beautifully finished interior. 

In the color scheme the exterior is 
especially pleasing. The stucco of the 
walls over frame construction is finished 
in slightly rough-troweled style and tinted 
a light shade of old parchment; the front 
doorway is framed with a composition 
representing smooth-dressed stone in light 
greenish gray; the wood trimming, 
including the attractively paneled oak 
door, is in weathered brown; over the two 
front windows are awnings striped in 
russet orange and pale lavender. Red tile 
comprises the roof covering on the front, 
the rear portion being roofed with compo- 
sition; the front steps and stoop, reached 
from the driveway on the side by cement 
stepping-stones, are of red brick. A 
semi-circular artificial stone bench 1s 
effectively placed on the lawn near the 
corner at one side of the entrance and 
there is a planting of shrubs and privet 
hedging to add to the color scheme. 

One steps through the front door directly 
into the living-room, which is designed 
with an arched ceiling, to behold directly 
in front of him through wide French doors 
a delightful view of the patio, while a few 
feet to the right is a broad arched opening 
leading to the dining-room. The patio 
has a pool in the center surrounded by 
flowers and cement paving, and against 
the farther wall a beautiful fountain. 
Glass doors also provide access from the 
dining-room. The two bedrooms and bath- 
room are on the left, connected by a hall 
entered from a corner of the living-room. 

The closets and built-in features include 
book-cases at either side of the living- 
room fireplace, a small buffet in the 
dining-room, two linen cabinets in the 


hall, a closet for each of the bedrooms, and 
in the kitchen, adjoining which there is 
also a charming breakfast nook, an 
excellent built-in equipment of cupboards, 
a draft cooler-closet and a cabinet for the 
disappearing ironing-board. The break- 
fast-nook is provided with the usual 
stationary seats but the table, if desired, 
may be moved. 

The interior finish is simple and pleas- 
ing. The woodwork is of pine throughout. 
In living-room and dining-room it is done 
in imitation of antique mahogany; in the 
hall and bedrooms it is in old ivory; in 
the bathroom and kitchen the finish is 
white enamel, including the plastered por- 
tions of the walls. The walls of the living- 
room and dining-room are tinted, those of 
the hall and bedrooms papered. Hard- 
wood floors prevail throughout except in 
the kitchen, service-porch and bathroom; 
the latter has tile flooring and a tile wain- 
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naturally with every complex- 
ion. That’s why PumKin 
RoucE is so popular. 


At all Owl Drug Stores and 
nearly all good drug and 
department stores; or 

by mail, prepaid, for '75c. 
Address The Owl Drug Company, 

611 Mission Street, San Francisco 

6th and Broadway, Los Angeles 


Clark and Madison, Chicago 
230 West 17th Street, New York 
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The Home Foundation 


HE trend of house building and 

furnishing today is toward a greater 

simplicity. One or two spacious well 

proportioned rooms have entirely 
superseded the old plan of parlor, library 
and music room, each one small and over- 
crowded. A few well chosen pieces of fur- 
niture occupy the space that formerly held 
what would now seem to be the contents 
of an entire furniture emporium, but these 
few pieces must themselves be beautiful 
and harmonize with the tone, the treat- 
ment and the feeling of the room. 

In ejecting the intruding chairs and 
tables of another day the floor has become 
more exposed with the natural result—it 
has emerged from its coverings and gained 
its proper importance in the decorative 
scheme, demanded its share of care and 
attention and in return contributes an 
artistic value and satisfaction that was 
entirely hidden when floor space was just 
so many square feet devoted to the sup- 
port of furniture. 

Beautiful natural wood 
floors that are well cared for 
reflect the lights and shadows 
of the room and give a calm 
sense of space that is restful 
to mind and body, the first 
requisite of a house that is to 
become a home as well. 

The soft natural coloring 
of the wood forms a charming 
background for rugs and fur- 
niture and allows, because of 
its neutral tone, almost any 
decorative scheme to be 
carried out successfully on 
such a foundation. 

The wood floor carries with 
it the dignity of age and 
tradition. It has proved its 
splendid lasting qualities by 
preserving its natural beauty 
often through a century or 
more of use. Wood floors 
may be laid throughout the 
entire house, but of course 
there are other floor treat- 
ments and coverings that are 
appropriate to special rooms. 
Linoleum is now used, because 
of its beauty, in rooms that 
never used it before. 

No matter what the choice 
of a floor may be one general 
rule applies. The most care- 
ful and intelligent selection 
should be made of the type of 
floor to be employed, and the 
floor or floor covering should 
be laid by skilled workmen. 
The greater care taken in the 








beginning, the better the wearing qualities. 
This, of course, applies only to new floors 
but in many cases old floors may be done 
over and brought back to beauty and 
continued use by alittle thought combined 
with some energy and two-arm power. 
First of all, the old floor must be made 
as nearly level as possible, the boards 
should be evened and there should be no 


overlapping edges or projecting nails. If 


the floor is really old the wood has prob- 
ably seasoned naturally and with proper 
treatment a latent beauty of coloring and 


texture may be developed equal to that of 


a new floor. To do this it must be given 
the finish that will last, the soft and beau- 
tiful surface that only wax can give to 
wood. 

An electric scraper will shorten the 
process of removing the old finish together 
with any spots and discolorations that 
may have appeared when rugs and furni- 
ture removed. Oxalic acid will re- 
move istent stains. ‘Iwo fillers are 
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Once the floor has been put in good condition, it is an easy 
task to keep its surface gleaming 


generally used, one for cracks and one for 
pits in the wood itself. Ifa stain is to be 
used, the floor is now ready for its appli- 

cation before the wax finish completes the 
treatment. 

Waxed floors have one tremendous and 
outstanding argument in their favor— 
they improve and grow more beautiful as 
time goes on. Through years of actual 
hard wear the wood takes on a mellow 
tinge that only time and use can give, 
combined with continued proper treat- 
ment. 

The original coat of wax should be the 
paste wax and may be applied by a ma- 
chine or put on by hand. The wax should 
be soft but have plenty of body. If it is 
too hard a little turpentine well rubbed in 
will soften it to the proper consistency. 
Choose the best floor wax obtainable. So 
little of it is used comparatively speaking, 
that the best is inexpensive. It is your 
floor insurance and the medium that pre- 
serves your floors for your sons and 
daughters. For these reasons 
its quality should be above 
doubt or reproach. 

Cover the entire floor with 
an even coat of wax and per- 
mit the surface to absorb it 
thoroughly before polishing. 
The floor should be left sev- 
eral hours between the two 
processes. It is the thorough 
penetration of the wax that 
makes it a protection, so it is 
essential to give it time to be 
completely absorbed before 


the next step is taken. The 
surface should then be 
brushed to work the wax 


completely into the pores of 
the wood. A weighted brush 
or block provided especially 
for this purpose relieves the 
operator of the necessity of 
exerting any pressure and 
simplifies the labor involved. 

Twice a year, in most 
cases, is often enough to 
repeat the thorough waxing 
process. Meanwhile once in 
two weeks a very small 
amount of wax may be ap- 
plied with the waxing machine 
to the exposed portions of 
the floor or any section that 
needs extra treatment. 

Soap and water should 
never touch a waxed floor. 
One scrubbing will nullify 
all the beauty built up 
through years of waxing. If 
the floor is absolutely clean, 
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as it should be before the wax is applied, 
any spots that appear will be on the sur- 
face and can be removed without destroy- 
ing the finish. 

Soft wood floors come out charmingly 
in their true colors when frankly given a 
coat of paint. They can be made to har- 
monize with the color treatment of walls, 
windows and furnishings in this way and 
an effect gained that is not possible by a 
more evasive method. The cracks should 
be filled and the surface treated with floor 
wax to attain the greatest beauty as well 
as protection against scratches, heel marks 
and general wear. Wax gives new life to 
any floor whether painted, varnished or 
linoleum covered. 

Shellacked floors have a hard brilliant 
finish that is kept in good condition by an 
occasional very light application of liquid 
wax, once a week at the oftenest and possi- 
bly not more than once in two or three 
weeks. Thresholds and much used por- 
tions can be gone over more frequently if 
their appearance demands it. A shel- 
lacked floor should not be rubbed with a 
weighted brush but polished with a cloth 
tied over the mop head to which a very 
small amount of liquid wax has been 
applied. Ifa painted floor is given a fin- 
ishing coat of shellac its care is exactly 
the same as the method outlined for shel- 
lacked floors. 

This liquid wax is also used most suc- 
cessfully on floors covered with linoleum. 
A waxed surface brings out the pattern 
and color, protects the linoleum from wear 
and opposes a hard finished unabsorbent 
surface to spots and dirt. When first laid, 
linoleum should be given two light coats of 
liquid wax. After this once a month will 
probably be often enough for an applica- 
tion, using a very small amount on cloth 
or mop. Cleaning linoleum that is regu- 
larly treated this way is like washing off a 
piece of silver or glass. The wax treat- 
ment not only adds to its beauty and 
makes it easier to clean but prevents 
cracking, general wear and deterioration. 

In cleaning any of these floors it is best 
to go over them first with the vacuum 
cleaner adjusted to a bare floor. This 
takes up the dirt, and the loose dust re- 
maining can be quickly removed with a 
chemical dust mop. In this way the wax 
either paste or liquid, is applied to a clean 
surface with a clean utensil and there is no 
danger of stains or smudges, either to floor 
rugs or baseboards, the floor surface is not 
sticky and corners do not become a dark 
reproach to the good name of the house- 
keeper. 

Perhaps it is well to mention in passing 
that there are danger spots where it is 
wisdom to avoid too high a polish, such as 
stair treads, thresholds and main traveled 
routes throughout the house. Give them 
more frequent and less intensive polishing 
to avoid a slippery surface. A high polish 
as the background for a_ particularly 
lovely rug may be desirable but in general 
it is not wise from any point of view. 

Do not be afraid of a bare floor space. 
The soft glow of a floor beautifully cared 
for has a decorative value of its own, less 
positive, perhaps, than a rug or a chair or 
table, but no less beautiful. 

If one or two rugs only are to be used on 
a floor of some size they should be placed 
near the center of the room and near the 
entrance or in the space between two 

(Continued on page 75) 
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When (California Looks to Southern 
Indiana for Building Stone— 


it is a tribute both to the simple beauty of Indiana 
Limestone and to the faith of architects in its sound 
structural qualities. 

Although there are other building stones in the far 
west that are more easily available than Indiana Lime- 
stone, the architects of the new Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel desired only that material which would be most 
effective in enhancing the beauty of their design. 
Indiana Limestone was used for the first two stories of 
the building. 

The impressive entrance with its graceful pillars, finely 
carved panels and exquisite detail work shows the artistic 
possibilities which Indiana Limestone affords, and the ease 
with which it may be worked. Fine clubs and hotels all over 
the country, when not constructed entirely of this natural 
stone, are given an air of distinction by using it in the same 
effective manner as is here illustrated. 

The latest addition to the Indiana Limestone library, a booklet 

showing this country’s finest Indiana Limestone school buildings, 

is just off the press and will be sent free upon request. 
INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


3iltmore Hotel, Los Angeles Schultze & Weaver 
and detail of entrance Architects 
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BETTER BREAKFASTS 


REAKFAST, that de- 

lightful leisurely meal 

of the past, feast of 

savory odors and deli- 
cate aroma, the hour of the 
morning paper and the early 
mail, the interchange of plans 
for the day and a bit of news 
of yesterday’s pleasures, has 
been badly abused. 

Breakfast is a physical and 
mental preparation for the 
day and should be satisfying 
in every sense. The body 
has been without food longer 
than during any other period 
of the twenty-four hours, the 
vitality is somewhat lowered 
on this account, the appetite 
needs stimulation and the 
nerves demand a_ pleasant 
relaxation before taking up 
the tasks of the day. 

If hurry and worry can be 
avoided until a well-balanced 
satisfying breakfast has been 
eaten, with the added bodily 
vigor and mental poise thus 
gained they can be subdued 
for the remainder of the day 
almost without a struggle. 

On the face of it, there 
seems to be only one class of 
persons who can safely sub- 
sist on coffee and toast from 
morning to the luncheon 
hour. These are the people 
who are remaining in bed, 
or comparatively inactive 
through illness or fatigue, 
or because the arrangement of their days 
makes this plan necessary. 

But children who study or play, girls 
and boys in school, young men and women 
who work and older people engaged in 
business or other activities need the stim- 
ulus and the energy produced by a whole- 
some breakfast, well planned, well served 
and well eaten. 

To be well planned breakfast should 
begin with fruit or contain fruit in some 
form, perhaps a marmalade or a fruit 
butter, or simply a glass of orange juice. 

Cereals form an important part of the 
breakfast menu because of their appe- 
tizing qualities, their excellent food-value 
and because they are eaten with milk or 
cream, an item which should be included 
in every meal served to children or to 
persons who lead busy, active lives de- 
manding healthful nourishing food. 

Cereals may be served hot with milk 
or cream, or chilled, sliced, browned in 
butter and served with syrup. There are 
also many delicious hot breads made from 
cereals that enter into the well balanced 
breakfast plan. Graham raisin bread 
makes delicious toast, bran muffins regu- 
late the system and are splendidly nour- 
ishing as well. A week of better break- 
fasts is given here, showing some well 
balanced and nourishing breakfasts that 
will equip a family group for the daily 
activities. Other dishes of a similar 
nature may be substituted if the general 
character is the same. Of course for 
children milk, cocoa or chocolate should 
be substituted for coffee. 





Fruit and cereal for breakfast means a day well begun 


To make breakfast a thoroughly satis- 
fying meal it should be well served and 
unhurried. The table should be carefully 
set with attractive linen, colored perhaps 
to add a bit of cheer, while the dishes used 
at the first meal of the day usually carry 
a gay design of some sort. 


A Week of Better Breakfasts 
Monday Grapefruit 
Quick Oats with Top Milk or Cream 
Chipped Beef in Brown Gravy 
Graham Muffins 
Coffee 


Farina 
Top Milk or Cream 
Bacon and Apples 
Whole Wheat Toast 
Coffee 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 
Stewed Prunes and Apricots 
Ham Toast 
Oatmeal Crumpets 


Thursday Coffee 
Pearls of Wheat with Dates 
Top Milk or Cream 
Orange Omelet 
Toast 
Coffee 
Stewed Dried Figs 
Eggs with Codfish 
Bran Muffins 
Coffee 
Sliced Pineapple 
Rice Omelet 
Graham Fruit Bread 
Coffee 


Sunday Eden Apples 
W ieee Flakes with Top Milk or Cream 
Eggs in Bacon Cups 
Wafiles Coffee 


Friday 


Saturday 





Eggs in Bacon Cups 
6 long slices of bacon 
Salt and pepper 


6 eggs Garnish of parsley 


Curl slices of bacon round 
the inside of muffin cups or 
small ramekins. Break an 
egg inside of each bacon ring, 
season with salt and pepper 
and bake until set but not 
hard. Remove carefully from 
the dish so that the egg will 
remain fastened to the bacon. 
Arrange on a platter and 
garnish with parsley. 


Eggs with Codfish 
1 cup salt codfish 2 eggs 
4 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk Chopped parsley 


Cover the fish with cold 
water and soak overnight. 
Drain, flake and fry in butter 
for a few minutes, sprinkle 
with the flour, add the milk 
and cook until smooth. Stir 
in the eggs that have been 
slightly beaten and _ cook 
three minutes more. Serve 
on a hot platter garnished 
with chopped parsley. 








Orange Omelet 
6eggs 1% cup orange juice 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar 

4 tablespoon lemon juice 
4 tablespoon cornstarch 
Sliced oranges 
Powdered sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 


Separate the eggs. Mix together the 
sugar, salt, cornstarch and the lemon and 
orange juice. Beat the yolks light, and 
add this mixture to them. Beat the 
whites stiff and dry. Fold in the first 
mixture and turn into a well greased 
omelet pan. Garnish with sliced oranges 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


Rice Omelet 
2 tablespoons chili 
1 teaspoon salt sauce 
1% teaspoon pepper 2 tablespoons bacon 
14 teaspoon paprika fat 
¥4 cup cooked rice 


4 eggs 


Beat the yolks of the eggs until lemon 
colored. Add the seasoning, rice and chili 
sauce. Mix well and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and turn into a frying 
pan in which the bacon fat has been 
melted. Cook slowly until delicately 
browned on the bottom, then set in an 
oven heated to 300 degrees F. until the 
top has set. Loosen the edges with a 
knife or spatula, fold over, turn out on a 
hot platter and serve at once. ‘This 
recipe serves four. 


Bacon and Apples 

Bacon cut in thin 1 teaspoon sugar 

strips 1g teaspoon pepper 

4 large baking 1% cup cornmeal 
apples 
Fry bacon until crisp and remove to hot 
platter. Slice apples, dust in cornmeal 
and saute in bacon fat. Arrange on 
platter surrounded with bacon, sprinkle 
with sugar and serve immediately. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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5 first prizes of °150. 
5 robe park >60. 
5 third prizes of °30. 


to work! 


m a brand new kind of 
menu- recipe contest 


EVERY WOMAN of ideas will enjoy this new 
Borden contest. It calls for ingenuity. It offers a 
wide range of opportunity. And of course it 
gives a chance to show your cooking skill. The 
object of the contest is to work out a balanced 
menu containing the average amount of milk re- 
quired per person for any specific meal and to 
show the most appetizing way to use.the milk. 
A first prize of $150, a second prize of $60, and 
a third prize of $30 is offered for the best menu 
and recipes (for the dishes containing the milk) 
entered in each of the following classes: 


A menu for Home Luncheon for 3 
people, using at least 1 small can of 
Evaporated Milk. 


A menu for a Family Dinner for 5 
people, using at least 1 big can of 
Evaporated Milk. 


A menu for a Sunday Night Supper for 
8 people, using at least 2 big cans of 
Evaporated Milk. 


A menu for a Children’s Party for 10 
children, using at least 3 big.cans of 
Evaporated _ Milk. 


A menu for a Church Supper for 100 
people, using at least 21 big cans of 
Evaporated Milk. 


WM ob Geo NO 


Be sure to observe these rules 


(a) Menus must contain at least the amount of 


Evaporated Milk specified—in a cooked dish or : 


dishes. 
(6) Menus must be balanced. 


(c) Recipes for dishes in which Evaporated 


Milk is used must be submitted with the menu. 
Don’t send any food—only the recipes. 


(d) Each contestant is limited to one menu with 
the necessary recipes. However, in the case of 
the menu for the church supper, several people 
may cooperate in the name of a church society or 
organization. The prize money will then beawarded 
to the society instead of the individual, and the 
name of the organization should be sent in. 


(e) Entries must be submitted not later than 
April ist, 1925. 


A jury of practical domestic science experts 
will determine the winners and awards will be 
announced as soon as possible after the close of 
the contest. 


Learn to cook with milk 


Nothing improves cooking quite so much as 
using plenty of mé/k. It aie almost any dish 
more delicious and increases its food value tre- 
mendously. The liberal use of milk is essential 
to good health. 


The best cooks like to use Borden’s Evapora- 
ted Milk. Often they prefer it to fresh milk. It 
gives more flavor, richness, and a smoother tex- 
ture. There is no waste, and no trouble when 
you use Borden’s. 


Every housewife should learn to include a de- 
finite amount of Borden’s in her everyday cooking 
—for the sake of her family’s health. That’s what 
this contest is for—so that you can help show other 
housekeepers how to serve 
healthful meals that are 
both delicious and econo- 
mical. Remember the con- 
test closes April First. Mail 
your entry to the Borden 
Company,435 Borden Bldg., 
350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Cte it wherever the recipe calls for MILK 
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/ beautiful finish, oF 






Cr ~~ nut or Adam-Brown 
~\S Mahogany combine to make this 
Stromberg-Carlson Radio Receiver 
furnishing of elegance in the 
most perfectly appointed room. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Neutrodyne Receiver 

Its qualities of reception are unsur- 
passed. With mighty reach it brings in 
distant broadcasting stations on the 
Loud Speaker with local station volume, 
and in full, rich naturalness of tone. 

Has a record of loud speaker reception 
over a distance of 7400 miles made by 
L. P. R. Bean of Sydney, Australia, who 
under favorable conditions, hears Station 
K G O at Oakland, Cal. 

Tunes with extreme simplicity by 
setting the dials at calibrated points and 
“holds” a station indefinitely without 
further adjustment. 

Built so accurately that stations may 
be logged from the calibration curve 
which accompanies each receiver. 

Made in Console type, (illustrated 
above) with built-in Loud Speaker and 
space for batteries and battery charger 
Also made in Portable Type. 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write 


Garnett Young & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. Pacific Coast Distributors 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Co. 
1060 aia — Rochester, N: Y. 







No.1 TA Ne utrodyne Receiver Por- 
table. § tubes, operating with the 
No. 2-A Loud Speaker. Finished in 
Adam-Brown Mahogany. 





/ in American Wal- “/-~ 











Labor in the Saddle 


(Continued from page 13) 


this most highly evolved of all the labor 
organizations is —_ not in the indus- 
trial center of a large city, but in the 
country. Agricultural laborers are, as 
with us, unorganized. 

“Private employment,” as it is called, 
is also unorganized, with the result that 
there is an astonishingly deep cleavage 
between the wages paid in organized and 
unorganized occupations. <A_ typical 
advertisement in a newspaper calls for a 
governess to educate three children and 
help with the housework for 21 shillings 
(about $5) a week. IJ have to admit that 
women workers, thus far, have shown less 
aptitude for organization than men. 

Undoubtedly the Australian laborer is an 
upstanding, self-respecting person, whose 
living conditions are good and whose 
standard of education is higher than that 
of his forebears and his companions in 
most other countries. On the other hand, 
from the employer’s point of view, high 
wages, short hours, and factory laws cost 
money—so much money that Australia 
can hardly expect to become an industrial 
nation so long as it costs more to manu- 
facture goods than to import them. 

As to the effect on the work itself, there 
is great difference of opinion. The chief 
executive of a steamship line said to me: 

“The trouble with Australia is that 
nobody likes to work.” 

I suggested: “It’s not a geographically 
limited failing.” 

“Bur,” he went on, “it’s our own fault, 
really. The Australian workman has no 
sense at all that he is made of a different 
substance from his employer.” (This 
with a twinkle.) ‘And we employers have 
set the example of slackening off. We 
take Saturday off—why shouldn’t he? 
We work—shall we say from ten to tea? 
We none of us have your American pace— 
but we live.” 

We think of the Australians as crude. 
I know we do, because everybody I have 
met since I left it has said so, usually for 
some such reason as that given by a 
moving picture man in Singapore. 

“T walk into a hotel and a fellow goes to 
show me my room—marches ahead of 
me into the lift. When we get there, he 
says, ‘Here you are!’ just like that, dumps 
my bag like a sack of potatoes and makes 
off without waiting for a tip. Service! 
That’s what I want and I’m willing to pay 
for it!” 

In a Brisbane hotel the cigar stand girl 
chummily asked me if I were “traveling 
for cigarettes” when I paused at her 
counter and noticed with surprise the 
presence of an American brand there. But 
I could not work myself up into a state of 
being insulted by her personal questions— 
nor by a message from the waitress: 
Would I please go out and see the cook 
who wanted to know what wages she 
might get in America if she yielded to the 
temptation to try her luck there? 

Nine-tenths of the criticism of Australia 
on the part of casual visitors is based on 
resentment that Australians have not the 
qualities that make good servants—ser- 
vants of persons or of machines or of 
systems. I was sharply called to task by 
a high official in the railway administration 





of one of the states for referring to the 
Colonial Secretary. 

“You mustn’t say that—Mr. Blank is 
State Secretary. We’re not a colony, 
we re a Commonwealth.” 

The four circumstances that impressed 
themselves most vividly on my vision as a 
casual wanderer in the streets are the 
number of horses compared with automo- 
biles, the number of children who run bare- 
foot whether in the chill of a Melbourne 
winter morning or in the near-tropics of 
Brisbane—children who do not look 
extremely poor; the almost total absence 
of baby carriages or go-carts and the con- 
sequent number of women carrying their 
babies by hand; and the astonishing 
number of people with false teeth. | 
can’t quite believe that Australians lose 
their teeth more easily than other people, 
so I have to suspect that their false teeth 
are less realistically contrived and there- 
fore more noticeable. 

In certain respects I am sure that the 
apparent crudity of Australia is not the 
result of pioneer conditions or of rudi- 
mentary industrial development but of 
adherence to tradition. The Australian 
puts up with what we call discomfort be- 
cause he is essentially conservative. ‘The 
shadow of Victorian England is heavy upon 
him—I do not mean in regard to his 
morals but his plumbing. Hotel rooms 
are unheated unless you are lucky enough 
to have a fireplace, in which case the maid 
carries up scuttles of coal by hand and 
you are charged two shillings extra a day. 

Government and business offices are 
still heated, if at all, by open fires, which 
is very picturesque and Charles Lambish 
for the visitor but rather hard on the 
clerks in the farther corners. You carry 
your own steamer rugs on a train journey 
and on a certain date in the year the 
season for foot warmers, provided by the 
company, begins. I traveled on the 
Sydney-Melbourne express on the day 
before the foot-warmer season opened, 
and I have reason to remember it. | 
hasten to interpolate that in other 
respects the trains are excellent, the 
accommodations roomy, comfortable and 
private, the curse of coal smoke is unknown 
and the railways, all state owned, charge a 
cent and a half per passenger mile. 

It isn’t that the Australian is trying to 
prove his hardy pioneerhood and pre- 
tends to like being cold. He hasn’t central 
heating because it is not in the tradition; 
but whenever a feeble glow worm of an 
electric radiator sheds its little light, he 
huddles over it as closely as the merest 
effete American. He submits to such dis- 
comforts just as he submits quite calmly 
to a telephone service which is jammed 
out of usefulness every Saturday morning 

~because smoothly running mechanism 
is not an important element 1 in his world. 

There is a reporters’ union called the 
Australian Journalists’ Association, and | 
wanted to know a Sydney editor’s view of 
it, knowing how fiercely in America news- 

paper editors maintain that the very 
nature of a newspaper writer’s work 
makes the idea of such an organization 
impracticable. 
The editor looked at me quizzically for 
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a moment. ‘‘Do you ask me,” he said, “‘as 

the editor of the ——, or as the man who 

founded the Australian Journalists’ Asso- 
iation?” 

This man is viewed askance by each 
ide as leaning too far toward its oppo- 
,ents, which means that he follows neither 
blindly. As to the Journalists’ Associ- 
tion, he tells me that it has raised and 
standardized salaries which were formerly 
very low; and that, to the advantage of 
the employer, the labor turnover is far 
less than with us. This stability has 
tended to slow up the unambitious; but 
it does not retard the advancement of the 
specially qualified and energetic since 
promotion from rank to rank, with cor- 
responding increase in salary, depends on 
decision of the editor. 

Women receive the same award rates as 
do men; the Journalists’ Association was 
the first union to make and enforce this 
ruling. It does not work as well as it 
reads, even yet, for all the women writers 
with whom I talked complain that their 
rating is depressed. The editor told 
me that fewer good women than good men 
are available. This is probably true; 
for women are for the most part confined 
to writing society piffle, which does not 
make much appeal to the more intelligent 
of them. 

My editor—who is a successful editor— 
had no professional bias toward labor. His 
job puts him on the employers’ side of 
the fence; but he happens to be a man 
who looks over his own fences. I am in- 
clined to believe that he knows what he 1s 
talking about when he says not only that 
the organization ‘of labor and collective 
bargaining is here to stay, but that em- 
ployers in the main get on well with the 
unions and that antagonism between the 
two camps is not nearly so acute as it is 
in America. 

“The ordinary employer,” he said, 
“appreciates the ep which the extreme 
lory is doing. is he, and not the 
radical element in aes itself, that is 
most dangerous and does most to destroy 
the amicable relation. The miners and 
the seamen are the most extreme left 
wing in labor—and the worst led. But— 
\h, you can always count on the Austra- 
lian for the “but” !—‘“‘they lead a hell of a 
life. It’s no wonder they get a bit rough. 
l'hey are used to broken time anyway, so 
that they don’t think very long and hard 
before starting a strike.” 

Since the first factory laws were passed 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and before those laws were passed 
women worked 16 hours and men 18 
hours a day—the editor insists that the 
standard of work as well as the standard 
of living has been improved. 

“E very decent employer agrees,” he 
said, “that contented labor is the best 
labor. They led an existence and they 
have been given a life.” 

At any rate, it struck meas significant of 
the Australian temperament that of the 
two finest minds I met there it was a 
labor leader who distrusted labor’s victory 
and an employer who spoke the most 
heartening words for its measures. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
dealing with conditions on the other side of 
the world. The fifth article by Mrs. 
Mavity will appear in the March issue. 

—The Editors. 











How fifteen minutes’ reading made me 
more money than eight hours’ work 


He gave mea good stiff body 
blow. ‘You're honest,” he 


said, “and you work hard, ' iy 
but, frankly, you're not in- &: 
teresting.” P 


It"was a wonderful eve- 
ning. I heard one man 
say to another: “Whois 
that interesting man?” 


Says a prominent business man: 


MADE more money last year 

than I made in the five years 

before. Yet I did not work 
any harder. Actually, I worked 
fewer hours and had much more 
time for golf, travel and enjoying 
my friends. 


“There is a mistaken idea, in 
many men’s minds, that hard work 
is all that is required for success. 
Horses do hard work and get 
nothing but their board. Day 
laborers do haid work and remain 
day laborers always. Clerks do 
hard work. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred stay clerks; the hun- 
dredth becomes an executive, but 
not by work alone, by discovering 
a secret that the others could turn 
to their own advantage if they only 
would—but they don’t. 


“IT believe I have a right to 
speak with authority about this, 
because I have proved everything 
I say by my own experience. I 
have increased my earnings more 
by 15 minutes’ reading a day than 
I ever did by 8 hours’ work. 


“The secret is very simple. To think 
straight and talk interestingly is easy— 
if you can spare even 15 minutes a day, 
and will spend those 15 minutes in pleas- 
ant, profitable reading along lines recom- 
mended by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard. 

“From his lifetime of reading, study 
and teaching—forty years of it as Presi- 
dent of Harvard University—Dr. Eliot 
chose a few books for the most famous 
library in the world; a library which I 
keep always close to my easy chair, and 
which is so arranged with notes and read- 
ing courses that you can get from it—as 
I did—the knowledge of literature and 
life, the culture and the interesting view- 
point which every university strives to 
give.” 


There is magic in 15 minutes a day 
—if you know how to use them. 
The secret is told in a free book; 
send for it today—now. 















Leading country clubs choose 
their members with care. 
Many a prospective member 
fails to be elected. Nobody 
wants to work or play with 
a dumb-bell. 


You will find below a coupon 
which will bring you a remarkable 
little free book that gives the plan, 
scope and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about these famous Harvard 
Classies. 

The free book tells how Dr. 
Eliot and his associates undertook 
to select the 418 great master- 
pieces that contain what he calls 
“the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion,’ and how he has so arranged 
it that even 15 minutes a day are 
enough. 


“For me,” wrote one man who 


had sent in the coupon, ‘‘your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward in business and social life, 
and it showed me besides the way 
to a vast new world of pleasure.”’ 


You are cordially in- 
vited to have a copy of 
this useful and enter- 
taining little book. It 
is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no 
obligation of any kind. 
Merely tear off the 
coupon and mail it 
today. 





| 
| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
| 416 West 13th St., New York City | 
4 

| By mail, free, send me the little guide shook to | 
the most famous books in the world, describing 

| Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard | 
| Classics), and containing the plan of reading recom- | 
nended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. | 
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Canning 





Many home canners have been too 
easily satisfied. If they put up two 
or three hundred jars and lost only 
ten or fifteen they thought that was 
a good record. 


There’s no necessity for even this 
small percentage of spoilage. Care 
to use only fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, accuracy in time of process- 
ing, and above all, the selection of 
a reliable rubber that will not 
crack, shrink or “die”? on the shelf 
will give the home canner a 100% 
keep. She should be satisfied with 
nothing else. Ask the grocer for 


GOOD ® LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold in 
grocery and hardware stores everywhere, 
and come packed in the case with the fol- 
lowing well known brands of fruit jars: 
Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, Schram 
Ever-Seal and Schram Acme. If your 
grocer doesn’t keep them send 10 cents for 
sample dozen. For 10 cents in stamps we 
will mail you our Home Canners’ Year 
Book, with full instructions, 
Sterilization tables and many 
excellent recipes. 






Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Company 
> 26 Hampshire St. 
> Cambridge 
masa” Mass. 











Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk ; 
¢. a 






RELIEVE HEAD COLDS 


and choked air-passages. 
Rubnose inside and out 
with antiseptic, healing 


“‘Ientholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N, Y., Wichita, Kans. 














| pepper to taste. 


| toasted a delicate brown. 


| thoroughly. 


(Continued from page 70) 
Chipped Beef in Brown Gravy 
1 bouillon cube 
3 drops kitchen 
bouquet 
Pepper 


2 cups chipped beef 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

34 cup cold water 
Salt 

Shred the beef, pour boiling water over 

it and allow to stand five minutes. Drain 
Melt the butter and brown 
it slightly. Blend with the flour and 
when bubbling add the water gradually. 


| Cook until smooth, stirring constantly. 


Place over hot water and add bouillon 


cube and kitchen bouquet, with salt and 


Then stir in the beef. 


Ham Toast 
1 cup cold minced 1 tablespoon minced 
ham parsley 
2 tablespoons melted 2 egg yolks 
butter Buttered crumbs 
Salt and paprika 


Add the beaten eggs and the cream to 
the minced cooked ham, seasoning to 
taste with salt and paprika. Heat 
thoroughly and pour on slices of bread 
Mix the pars- 
ley with a half cup of buttered crumbs, 
sprinkle over the ham and brown quickly 


} in the oven. 


Eden Apples 

14 teaspoon cinna- 
mon 

1 tablespoon sugar 


1 large tart apples 
\4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 


Wash the apples and wipe them dry, 
remove the cores and slice in quarter-inch 
slices without removing the skins. Melt 


| the fat in a frying pan and add the salt. 
When the fat is hot dash in the apples 


| with a broad spatula. 





Avoid Imitations 








and cover immediately. Cook briskly for 
a few minutes, then turn over the mass 
When the apples 
are soft and slightly browned sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon mixed together. 
Serve hot with ham and eggs, sausages 
and pancakes. 


Raisin Bran Muffins 
1 tablespoon melted 
butter or butter 
substitute 
14 cup seeded or 
seedless raisins 
14 cup milk 
1 egg 


1 cup bran 
34 cup flour 
4 teaspoons baking 
powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
114 tablespoons 
molasses 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
bran, molasses, melted fat, raisins and the 
milk gradually. Then add the well beaten 
egg and bake in mufhn tins in a hot oven, 
about 450 degrees F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 
This amount makes six mufhns. 


Graham Fruit Bread 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sour milk 

34 cup raisins 

Vy cup chopped 
walnuts 


1 egg 
34 cup brown sugar 
2 cups Graham flour 
1 teaspoon soda 


Beat egg until light and add sugar. 
Sift together Graham flour, soda and salt, 
retaining bran, and add alternately with 
milk. Add raisins and walnuts and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in a greased bread pan 
in a moderate oven, about 350 degrees F. 
for 1 hour. 


Waffles 

1 teaspoon salt 

134 cups milk 

14 cup melted short- 
ening of which half 
should be butter 


2 cups self-rising 
waffle flour or 

2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 











theres 
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like it 
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No HOUSEHOLD should be without 
Sani-Flush. There is nothing else 
that does the same good work. 
Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
—makes it sparkling white. It 
cleans the hidden, unhealthful trap 
which cannot be reached by any 
other means. It destroys all foul 
odors. It makes the toilet sanitary. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bow!—follow directions on the 
can—and flush. It is harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep a can 
handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 





Reg US. Pat OFF. 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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See Page 82 for Very Attractive 
Clubbing Offers 








German 
Army 
Officers’ 


Field 


Glasses 
Brand New 


8 $4.85 
Power 9 Postpaid 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at excep- 
tionally advantageous rates of exchange and manu- 
factured by most prominent German,optical factories. 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary 
adjustment. Built regardless of cost according to 
strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money- 
order with guarantee of full cash refund for any 
glasses returned. 

Order your field glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 101 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sift flour into bowl. Add well beaten 
egg yolks, milk and melted fat. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in a 
greased waffle iron. This will make about 
ten double waffles. 

A tablespoon of sugar may be added if 
desired. If an ungreased electric waffle 
iron is used, decrease the milk to 1% cups 
and increase the fat to 4 cup. 


Crumpets 
3 eggs V4 cup yellow corn- 
11% cups milk meal 
1 cup cold quick 16 teaspoon salt 
cooking oats 2 teaspoons baking 
cooked powder 
14 cup flour 2 tablespoons melted 
butter 


Beat eggs until very stiff, add cooked 
oatmeal, dry ingredients sifted together 
and butter. Cook in greased muffin tins 
on a greased griddle, filling the rings not 
more than one-half full. 

Graham Muffins 


1 cup Graham flour 1% teaspoon salt 


1 cup white flour 1 egg 
t teaspoons baking ~—1 cup milk 

powder 2 tablespoons melted 
14 cup sugar fat 


Sift the dry ingredients, retaining the 
bran in the Graham flour. Beat the egg, 
add the milk and stir into dry ingredients. 
Add the shortening and beat thoroughly. 
Bake in greased muffin tins in a hot oven, 
about 450 degrees F. This amount will 
make eight muffins. 


The Home Fo undation 


(Cor:'inued from page 69) 


rooms. ‘These spaces are necessarily un- 
occupied by furniture and even a small 
rug removes any sense of bareness that 
may result. 

One of the best selections for a rug to be 
given general everyday use is one in a 
plain neutral tone or one of a two-tone 
unnoticeable design that will harmonize 
agreeably with the walls, furnishings and 
curtains. Small rugs, however, may be 
used with an equally good effect. Two or 
three smaller Oriental rugs will usually be 
sufficient to cover a generous floor space 
if well placed. These need not be of iden- 
tical size but are more easily arranged if 
they do not vary too much in size or in 
shape. They will give a greater sense of 
order and harmony to the room if placed 
in line with the walls and at right angles 
to each other rather than a diagonal 
arrangement which is less restful to eye 
and mind. 

The floor is indeed the foundation of 
the home. It is the natural starting point 
for building atmosphere and beauty. The 
secret of beautiful floors is to put them in 
good condition by frequent attention to 
the places that need it. 

On the floor rests the burden and re- 
sponsibility of building a home atmos- 
phere that contrives to give the impres- 
sion of useful wear that increases beauty 
instead of destroying it, a background 
that is restful, making few demands for 
itself in laborious cleaning, creating a 
room that fits snugly round the person- 
ality of the family it encloses, molding it 
into the beauty that it is constantly 
expressing. 
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-a February ‘‘honor’’ cake 
you'll want to make 
every month 


The “‘father of our country” himself would have 


relished this i lg cake; but he lived ina 


-day when choco 


ate pound cakes were hardly 


thought of. The Colonial housewife of 1765 had 
to import her chocolate—and it was frightfully 
expensive too! Today, the 1925 housewife simply 
reaches up to her pantry shelf for Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate—ready for instant-and-inex- 
pensive use in making such alluring recipes as this: 


1 cup butter 
I cup sugar 
5 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 


2 cups flour (sifted once 
before measuring) 


Y% cup white grape juice 


or orange juice 


V4 cup citron cut in 


small pieces 


V4 cup candied cherries cut in halves 


Cream butter; add sugar 
and yolks of eggs beaten 
until thick and lemon col- 
ored. Sift together three 
times chocolate, flour and 
salt; add alternately with 
grape juice. Add citron 
and cherries, cut and fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites; 


pour into greased pan, 
bake one hour in a moder- 
ate oven (about 325° F). 
Cover with lemon butter 
icing. To prepare a large 
party cake, double the re- 
cipe and decorate with 
lemonand chocolate butter 
icing, citron and cherries. 











a RARE 


lua SWEET _ 





Sen ee re 
Ghirardelli’s is all in 
one! Takes the place 
of cocoa, unsweetened 
and sweetened cake 
chocolate. 


Ghirardellis 
Ground Chocolate 


This coupon will bring you recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 
Please send me free, your latest recipe book 


Name 


Address 







































Out with the Old — 
In with the New! 


Are you moving this year? Or 
simply moving things around? 
In either case, it is an ideal time 
to replace wornout furnishings 
or add some needed pieces — 
and here’s the way: 


If, on inspecting the Stock of your 
Neighborhood FurnitureDealer,you 
do not find what you want, ask to 
see his copy of our 448-page catalog. 
If you prefer, ask him for a Card of 
Introdu@ion and make your selec- 
tion in person from one of our 
mammoth displays. 


Deliveries are made through your 
dealer. This permits both dealer and 


cost and means economy for you. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings’’ is filled with valuable infor- 
mation about wood and fibre fur 
niture of all kinds, carpets, rugs and 
linoleums, draperies, etc. Address 
nearest office. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHa 
wet 2» 
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manufaéturer to serve you at reduced ; 
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to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely ‘destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon atany drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 

simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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First Money 


(Continued from page 63) 


kept me up for a good airing, but when my 
boot heels finally connected with the sod 
the program wasn’t long in ending. I 
stopped him good so there wouldn’t be no 
danger of being disqualified and imagin- 
ing that I was bulldogging a Rodeo boss 
or a judge instead of a steer, it wasn’t long 
till | had him down. 

“Old critter,” I says to the steer as I 
lets him up, ‘“‘you play square which is 
more than I can say for some folks.” 

I shakes the dust off myself, locates my 
hat, and being I was through on bull- 
dogging I struts out round and toward 
the saddling shutes trying to get a peek 
at that long lean pardner of mine—a 
vision of his expression as he was leaving 
the night before came to me, and I’m be- 
ginning to wonder if he didn’t try to even 
scores with the Colter outfit. “‘But dag- 
gone it,” I thinks, “he should of let me 
tag along. : 

“You'll soon be riding now, Bill,” says 
one of the local boys breaking in on my 
thoughts, ‘‘and if you don’t bring home 
the bacon with first money you better 
keep on a riding and never let me see your 
homely phizog again.” 

“Bet your life,” I says, 
for two judges, too.” 

Comes the time when they’re introduc- 
ing Coltér’s pet cowboy to the crowd in 
the grandstand, and telling all about his 
riding abilities on the worst horses, etc., 
etc. A few bows in answer to the cheers 
and that same hombre rides to the shutes 
graceful and prepares to get ready. 

The Ragtime horse (the one Tom 
drawed and didn’t get) came out like a 
real bucker, he wiped up the earth pretty 
and Colter’s top hand was a setting up 
there as easy as though he was using 
shock absorbers. None of the hard hitting 
jumps seemed to faze him and his long 


“and that goes 


| lean legs was a reefing that pony from the 


root of his tail to the tips of his ears and a 
keeping time with motions that wasn’t at 
all easy to even see. 

I felt kind of dubious as I watched the 
proceedings. If I only had a horse like 
that I thought, for as it was I didn’t see no 
chance and things was made worse when I 
hear one of the riders next to me remark: 
“You know, Bill, we got to hand it to that 
feller, he may be with Colter’s outfht and 
all that, but he sure can ride.” 


COUPLE other boyscame out on their 

ponies and they done fine, but it was 
plain to see who was up for first money. 
I didn’t put much heart to the job when I 
gets near the shutes to straddle that roach 
maned scrub I’d drawed, but I figgers to 
do the best I can, there was no use quit- 
ting now and maybe after all that horse 
might buck pretty good, good enough to 
get me into second or third money but 
dammit, I didn’t want second or third 
money. | wanted first or nothing, and it 
was my intentions to ride for that. 

The judges, all excepting Pete, didn’t 
seem interested when it was announced 
that I was next to come out and I reck- 
oned they’d already figgered me out of it, 
as they knowed I’d drawed Slippery Elm. 
“Judges,” hollers a voice .that sounds 
















For More Than 


two Generations 


IFTY years ago “Vaseline” 
F Petroleum Jelly was new 
to medical men and mothers. 
Today it is used in every hos- 
pital and found in first aid kits 
and family medicine cabinets 
the world over. 


There is nothing safer or more 
soothing and healing than 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly for 
cuts, scalds, or burns. It keeps 
out air and dirt and lets nature 
heal. Contains no harmful or 
irritating ingredients and is al- 
ways good until all used. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
State Street (Consolidated) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 










For cold sores and chapped 
lips or hands, there’s noth- 
ing better than * Vaseline’’ 
Camphor Ice Try,it. Send 
for booklet “Inquire 


Within.” 
































How to Avoid “Rings” in 

Removing Grease Spots 

Saturate a clean cloth 
with Carbona and rub the 
spot gently back and forth 
with a sweeping stroke. 
Never rub in circles. Raise 
your hand after passing 
the edge of the spot so 
as to blend the cleaned 
spot with the rest of the 
material. Place a _ clean 
white cloth or blotter un- 
der the Grease Spot to carry away the grease 
which Carbona dissolves—otherwise the grease 
spreads to the outer edges and hardens 
again, leaving a “ring.’”” Use Carbona freely 
and rub gently. It is Carbona that cleans—not 
the rubbing. Dries instantly—leaves no odor. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color ve 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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mighty familiar, “Watch this cowboy 
ride, he’s after first money.” 

The shute gate was about to be opened, 
but I had to turn and see who'd just spoke 
—and there, a few feet back stood Tom, 
a glance of him kept me from wondering 
or asking where he’d been, his features 
was kinda set, and I finds myself listening 
mighty close as he looks at me and says— 
sort of low. ‘‘Careful of the first jump, 
Bill, and ride like you would if old Angel 
Face was under you.” 

I had no time to talk back, and that got 
me to setting pretty close, but I had to 
grin at the thought of the scrub I was 
setting on being anything like the good 
bucker old Angel Face could be, but J was 
going to play safe anyway and get ready 
to ride. If this horse bucked good, all the 
better—then, the shute gate flies open. 

That horse came out like the combina- 
tion of a ton of dynamite and a lighted 
match, I lost the grin I’d been packing, 
I kinda felt the cantle crack as that pony 
took me up to I didn’t know where and I 
was flying instead of riding. 

Instinct, or maybe past experience 
warned me that somehow and mighty 
soon we was going to come down again 
and natural like I prepares for it. A 
human can think fast sometimes, and you 
can tell that I did by the fact that all I’ve 
described so far of that pony’s movements 
was done in about the length of time it 
took you to read a couple of these words. 
(hat roach mane horse was sure surprising. 

When that horse hit the ground | felt 
as though Saint Peter and all the guards 
of the Pearly Gates who I’d been to see 
just a second before, had put their foot 
down on me and was trying to push me 
through the earth to the hot place. The 
saddle horn was tickling me under the chin 
and one of my feet touched the ground, my 
other one was alongside the horse’s jaw. 

| hear a snorting beller that sounds 
away off and I gets a hazy glimpse of the 
roman-nosed lantern-jawed head that was 
making it—I’d recognized the whole of it 
in hell and instead of Slippery Elm, old 
Angel Face was under me. 

Right there and then the tune changed, 
the spirits I’d lost came back along with 
memories of first money. A full grown 
war whoop was heard, Angel Face answers 
with a beller and all the world was bright 
once more. 

The judges had no chance to direct me 
when to scratch forward and back, I was 
doing that aplenty and they was busy 
turning their ponies and just keeping 
track of me. I’d look over my shoulder at 
“em and laugh in their face at the same 
time place one of my feet between that 
pony’s ears or reach back and put the 111 
(hundred and eleven) spur mark on the 
back of the cantle of the saddle. 

All through the performance old faithft1 
\ngel Face kept up a standard of that 
frst jump I tried to describe. He was 
wicked but true and it was a miracle that 
his feet always touched the ground i 
stead of his body. There was none of 
that high rearing show stuff with that old 
boy, only just plain honest to god bucking 
that only a horse of his kind could put out 

one in a thousand of his kind. 

I got to loving that horse right then. 
He was carrying me, kinda rough of 
course, but straight to my ambitions, and 
even though my feet was in the motion of 
scratching and coverirg a lot of territory 











| Japan, China, India, Persia, Egypt, France, 
| England, Greenland, home! Look at that 
| course the United States Army “round-the- 
| world” fliers took! It embraces a zigzag 
| of at least 2500 miles from north to south. 
| It was a matter of necessity, not of choice. 
| They went the way the “hops” were short- 
| est—where gasoline, oil, equipment could 
| be furnished them—where flying fields were 
| already established. 

To gather a true impression of this flight, 
you should trace the fliers’ path on a globe! 
Just as they made the trail. 

Ranp MCNatty & Company for over 
half a century have specialized in the mak- 
ing of globes—and in placing them within 
the reach of all. Today, accurate with the 
findings of geographers and explorers 





536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Plitladelohia. . « «6 « « 
Cleveland . : 


Branches: 


Dept. 


a cya. sels 
.- San Francisco . 





Why did the round-the-world fliers 
follow such a zigzag course? 


through centuries, artistically colored and 
handsomely mounted, RAND M¢NALLY 
Globes command a place in every home. 
From them the children will gain their 
first knowledge of what lies beyond the 
horizon. The patented, slanted horizon 
makes them particularly easy to read. To 
a RAND M¢NALLy Globe, grown-ups will 
want to turn continually as news of the day 
or conversation touches upon the world’s 
far places. 

You will find Ranp M¢NALLy Globes, as 
well as RaNpo MCNatty Atlases, Auto 
Trails Maps and Pocket Maps, for sale at 
all leading stationers. 

Write us for “A World of Romance,” 
which unlocks the door to a new world of 
interest and adventure. 


Ranp MENALILY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


P-44 


a 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


? 7 Pittsburgh 
Nowe hatin P - Detroit 
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S Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
{Samples loaned class _ offi- rem 
at a“ cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 i } 
re each. No order for class, society, club ( 
& emblems too large or too small. Special WV 
designs made on request. & 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7710 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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REDUCED FRE iCHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Autemobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
ship: pe ine Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old Soath Bulldlog 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnatd 





dull black semi-steel, 
turned brass. 17'% in. 
when ordering. 


high. 





Charles City 


Faithfully reproduced by master craftsmen from a 200 
year-old pair of Colonial Andirons. 
and brightened by knobs of solid 
Give depth of fireplace 
A postcard request will bring them. 
Pay postman $12.00, plus postage, on delivery. 
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Fashioned from 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. 


Bell System executives, rising from 


the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 


holders or workers. 


The tools of service. 


The national, 


two-billion-dollar Bell 


System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 


The tools of forecast. 


We must continue to know the rapid 


and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 


The tools of supply. 


The Western Electric Company, our 


manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 


be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 








Free Manual 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low 
prices from 1906 to date, dividends, etc. Also gives 
high and low prices New York Cotton, ——— 
“ae tag Send for your FREEcopy today. Dept. M-21. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO., 
63-65 Wall Street New York 











PAYSON’ 


For Silks , Cottons ;Woolens 







qa? 
S Pa NDELIBLE 


‘quic PE Stores or 
Sent Postpaid for 50g 
PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. * 

35 HENSHAW AVE, NORTHAMPTON MASS. 









AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


LARGE SOFT SILVER 5 
GREY FOXSKINS DIRECT > 


FOXSKIN FROM PATAGONIA 


Would cost many times more retail. Also 


LARGE YOUNG LLAMASKIN (i abe 
AUTOMOBILE RUGS or BEDSPREADS each 


Mailed registered parcel post to reach you in 20 to 25 days. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Trade Supplied. 
tered mail. References: National City Bank of New York. 


HERBERT J. EATON, 385 Sarmiento, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
FOR WALL DISPLAYS 


Big and little things easily shown 
without injury to article or 
wall, by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 
“The Hanger with the Twist" 
Handy for Fairs, Schools or Clubs 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 















| crowd. 


on his hide my spurs didn’t touch him nor 
leave a mark on him nowheres, he was my 
friend in need. 

There’s cheers from the grandstand, 
cheers from the cowboys and far as I can 
see in my wild ride everybody is up and 
ahollering, everybody but the Colter 
The shot is fired that marks the 
end of my ride and Tom is right there to 
pick Angel Face’s head up out of the dust, 
that old pony hated to quit and tries to 
buck even after he’s snubbed. 

“He’s some horse,” says Tom 
serious, ‘‘and Bill you’re some rider.” 

Late that night finds me and Tom lead- 
ing Slippery Elm and headed for the 


real 


| grounds, we was going to steal back Slip- 


pery Elm’s double, Angel Fac ce. 

“Too bad,” I remarks, “that his mane 
had to be roached to get him to look like 
this scrub we’re leading. The boss’ll have 
seventeen fits when he sees that.” 

But Tom didn’t seem worried. “What 
I’d like to know,” he says, “is how come 
I was handed the championship on bull- 
dogging. I wasn’t even there the last 
day.” 


“T was there,” I says, “I substituted for 


| you, and even went and broke my own 


record doing it, but” I goes on before Tom 
can speak, “if you hadn’t brought in 
Angel Face I’d never got first money. If 
the Colter outht hadn’t switched horses 
on us we wouldn’t of switched horses on 
them, so there you are, Tom. ‘Turn 
about is fair play and that goes all round.” 


The Raisin 
Raiders 


(Continued from page 8) 





would have liked to have kept her name 
out of tonight’s mess, but he weuld not 
try to do so by slighting the law. It was 
his duty to inform the authorities of what 
he had seen and turn over the derelict 
trucks; and he at no time had any thought 
of doing other than just that. Unfortu- 
nately, the only one out of ten thieves 
that he could name was Eva Jean’s father. 
Tough! 

But he had it to do. Simeon Borchard 
and the stalled trucks constituted the clue 
by which the gang could be tracked down. 
‘There was no danger that the raiders 
would be able to move out the trucks 
tonight, even if permitted to try. But they 
would not be permitted. 

When he turned into the yard at home 
the house was in darkness. His parents 
knew nothing of his absence. He would 
have liked to slip quietly to bed without 


| disturbing them, but he wanted to tele- 


Remit regis- | 


| 


phone the authorities somewhere, and the 
phone was on the south porch, near the 
window of the old folks’ room, so he 
knocked on the door of the parental cham- 
ber and went in to tell them the news. 
There was suppressed excitement at the 
| conference, but nothing untoward until, 


| at his mother’s suggestion, Crim switched 


| 
| 
| 


| on the light. 


Then the house resounded to 
maternal screeching as Mrs. Wilbarth be- 


| held her beloved and only child in scant 


attire that was half torn off, and saw 
his chestnut head dappled with gore. 
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The Most Popular Stub 


More Esterbrook Jackson 
Stubs have been used than 
any other stub pen ever made! 
If you like to write with a me- 
dium stub pen,rather firm inac- 
tion, you’llsurely like this one. 
Like all Esterbrook pens, the 
Jackson Stub is made of the 
finest tempered steel. Each pen 
is rigidly inspected, and is a 
perfect writing instrument. 








R-ESTERBROOK &CO- 
JACKSON STUB— 


(es 









Booklet of 100 famous signatures, and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world, 
sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department N 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 

Canadian 
Agents, 

Brown Bros., Ltd. 

Toronto. 



















Always a FRESH 


SlertteooR 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ ay 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. & 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


€02 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


; Jn San Francisco 
-/ Overlooking beauti- 
._. ful UNION SQUARE 

















Williams. farmer 
Makes Big Money 





on 15 acres 


Fifty to 75 per cent on his investment is 
what J. J. Williams, farmer, is making now in 
El Paso Valley, Texas. He writes: ‘‘] bought 
15 acres in El Paso Valley, paying $135 an 
acre for it and the first year made 50 per cent 
on my investment. This year I have 10 acres 
in cotton, 3 acres in corn, | acre in pasture, 
and | acre occupied by my house and corral. 
I expect to make better than 75 per cent on 
my investment this year. Any farmer who 
will diversify his farming and apply himself 
can not keep from making a success in this 
valley, where you can get water to irrigate 
when needed.” 


d 
(Signed) J. J. Williams, Canutillo, Texas. 


Any good farmer with moderate capital can 
do as well as Mr. Williams on this rich river- 
silt land, irrigated by Elephant 
Butte Dam (Federal Project). 
Healthful sunny climate. No 
blizzards. Seldom snows. Long 
growing season. Write to De- 
partment 79, Gateway Club, 
El Paso, Texas, for illustra- 
ted booklet, ‘Farming that 
Pays.” Learn how farmers 
are making money here. We 
are not selling land. 
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However, Ma Wilbarth was not the 
fainting sort of mother while aid and 
comfort remained to be given. 

While she bathed and bandaged the 
lumpy laceration on the back of her boy’s 
head, Mr. Wilbarth called up the town 
constable at Orange Cove. The latter 
seemed not to get as excited about the 
affair as he might have. He informed Mr. 
Wilbarth that he would send out a man to 
guard the deserted trucks until daylight, 
and he would be out himself in the morn- 
ing. 


THE promised deputy artived soon in 
his car, which Crim preceded in his 
runabout to the scene of the raid, pointing 
out the contraband trucks. ‘Then he re- 
turned home and tumbled into bed. 

His last coherent thought was to won- 
der if Eva Jean Borchard was back in bed, 
or whether, as was more likely, she and 
her parents were burning up the pike in 
flight from the law. That, no doubt, was 
the fly-by-night life she was used to, poor 
kid!—and no fault of hers. He wondered, 
also, if she had ever clouted anybody on 
the head with a pistol except his lucky 
self.+ It couldn’t have been done more 
expertly. Criminy crickeree! 

The brief sleep he got was light and fret- 
ful, what with his speculations about Eva 
Jean and the throbbing lump on his head, 
and it was ended entirely soon after five, 
early daylight, by the clatter of an auto- 
mobile hurtling into the yard. 

He turned over, tilted on his elbows to 
peer out from behind the net curtain of the 
porch, and remained petrified in that 
position, gaping. It was Eva Jean, driv- 
ing her father’s dilapidated touring car. 
She was alone, bareheaded, tousled. By 
her appearance she hadn’t been to bed at 
all, or else‘had failed to primp the least bit 
after quitting it. No doubt there had 
been worrisome doings in the Borchard 
home since— 

It wasn’t so—hanged if it was! The 
midnight stars never looked down on any 
lady child like that doing a Piute punch 
with a six-shooter. He got out of bed and 
began dressing hurriedly. 

“You awake, Willsie?” hissed his 
mother through a crack of the front-room 
door. ‘That there Borchard girl is out 
here in a car.” 

One would have thought from Mrs. Wil- 
barth’s tense tone that that Borchard girl 
had come over to start a riot, and it was 
up to Willsie to go out and pacify her. 

“All right, mama,” answered Crim 
cheerfully. ‘You go out and speak with 
her, will you, till I get dressed? And you 
be nice to her, mama, please now.” 

Dressing, he was careful to put on noth- 
ing not fresh from the wash. The car was 
scarcely twenty feet from the porch and 
he could hear what passed between his 
mother and the girl. Theirs were the 
usual exchanges of ranch women—about it 
going to be another cool day and that sort 
of thing. And then quite suddenly Crim 
became aware that he was listening to 
something strange and glorious for to hear. 
He ceased his masculine primping and 
stood rigid, staring without seeing, into 
his mirror. 

“Yes, ma’am, they drove right into our 
yard in the middle of the night, and no 
headlights; and when papa went out, they 
said they had understood nobody lived 
there, and had meant to camp overnight. 





Science makes the startling cal- 
culation that if all the progeny 
of a single dainty Olympia 
Oyster lived, each generation 
to the tenth, they would fill 
all the oceans solid! But the 
loss of “babies” is enormous. 


The miracle of the Olympia 
Oyster is revealed in its tre- 
mendous reproductive power. 
Its plump, delicious richness 
indicates a marvelous store of 
millions of precious food par- 
ticles—principally pure phos- 
phorous salines. 


Richer even than the famous 
Russian caviar, they also form 
the meat nucleus of numerous 
delicious, wholesome and eco- 
nomical family dishes. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., Olympia, Wash. 
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Information. 


Serve the Cocktail! 
—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample cat- 
sup; salt, lemon 
juice, Worcester, 
Tabasco if desired. 
Wonderfulforfamily 
health! 
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For 20 copies 
| atone typing 


Use MultiKopy carbon 
paper No. 5 black, light 
weight. All 20 copies clear, 
neat, easy toread. Weight 
of second sheet determines 
the number of copies. 


MultiKopy No. 95, black; correspond- 
ence weight. One sheet gives 100 or 
more copies. 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets all require- 
ments of general use. Made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Green, and Red. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you 
write to our nearest warehouse. ; 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 Miss‘on St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 

335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
qt inset, Branch Warehouses 
A-5. New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Lm Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 














CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
4 MONTHS, $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 19, by specially chartered 
Cunard-Anchor new ss “‘California,’’ 17,000 
tons. Featuring 18 days in Japan and China, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, etc., with Europe stop over. 

We expect to carry 600 to 700 passengers on 
each cruise. 
CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, JAN. 31 


Tre MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered new ss “Laconia,” 
20,000 tons. Featuring 17 days in Egypt 
and Palestine. 62 days’ cruise, $600 up, 
including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, ete. 
Originator of Round the World Cruises. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 

FRANK C,. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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Papa suspected something wrong as soon 
as they refused to stay, after he’d told 
them it’d be all right. So we watched 
after them, and after while we saw lights, 
just for a minute, over in those vineyards. 
We cut across fields, and sure enough there 
they were— 

Crim lost track of the narrative, it being 
drowned by a singing in his heart and a 
ringing in his ears, drumbeat of the blood 
that was pulsing up into his face. He got 
a grip on himself in time to listen-in at the 
finish. 


“Yes, ma’am, we caught one of them, | 


but he got away again. Papa’s got a 
terrible black eye; but so’s that robber got 
a bump on his head, I bet. Bet he don’t 
stick 
he 


’ 


Crim could hold himself in no longer. 


round this neighborhood long; bet | 


He stuck his head out at the porch door. | 


“Eva Jean,” he callioped—calling her 
by name for his first time—‘“what became 
of all them other robbers while you’s 
fighting that one?” 

“They ran away as fast as their legs 
would carry them, Mr. Crim.” Eva Jean 
was spilling laughter all over the yard. 
“Bet they thought everybody in Smith 
Hill district was after them; bet they’re 
running yet.” 

“T got the one you let get away, in here,” 
bawled back Crim, bent on the whole 
neighborhood hearing him, apparently. 
“Pll bring him right out to show you—the 
bump on his head and everything.” 


HROUGH the three big clues left in 

the Surtout vineyard, eleven members 
of an organized gang, whose depredations 
had losses running into many 
thousands of dollars, were run down and 
punished. Of these, eight were in the end 
credited to information supplied by Crim 
Wilbarth—William Wilbarth in an official 


matter like this. 


Cause d 


During the week immediately follow- | 


ing the night that that Borchard girl 
“knocked him for a goal,” as he proudly, 
and quite literally, referred to the incident, 
he called every evening at her house for 
the purpose of informing her that their 
reward had mounted another hundred 
dollars or two, and to quarrel with her 
about dividing it. 

Eva Jean denied any claim to a share. 


Crim claimed that by rights she ought to | 


have it all. There are bones of contention 


of one kind and another; this one was the | 


other kind. One night when the goal 
register stood at six hundred dollars, Crim 
proposed a compromise by investing the 
money jointly for profit, live-stock sug- 
gested. 

“We-ell, now, I might take you up on 
that,” conceded Eva Jean. “I been crazy 
to get into something for myself. What’ll 
we raise—chickens?” 

“If you like. But you already know that 
my mother’s going to give you folks a start 
in chickens, for yourselves. We better 
go in for something bigger, Eva Jean.” 

“Pigs, then!” squealed Eva Jean ecstat- 


ically. “I love pigs. And I already heard 
papa say the olive orchard here would 
make the finest kind of pig pasture. You 


got to let me feed them; | love to feed 
pigs.” 

“All right.” But Pll supply the feed 
out of my own money to even up your 
work. And I’ll keep up the fences and do 
all the rough stuff, of course.” 
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| Your EYES Are 
Always Noticed 


Return the observant gaze of others 
with EYES thatareclear andbright. 
Daily cleansing with Murine re- 
moves irritating particles, relieves 
strain andencouragesaclear,bright, 
healthy condition of the EYES. 
Contains no harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 
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and relieves your 
nose and throat. 


S Menthol 
COUGH DROP 





BOURJOIS 


JAW, 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
“Demanp itat your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 





samples of J AV A*witheither Ashesof Roses* Rouge, 
| dark andrich,orRouge Mandarine* lightand bright, 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., INc. 
PARIS B43 West 34th St. NEW YoRK 





*Reg.U.S. 
Pat.Of. 
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“Oh-oo!” crooned Eva’ Jean—‘‘what 
times! Bet all our pigs are blue-ribbon- 
ers; bet we get rich.” 

At home, when he informed his parents 
of the pig proposition, Crim was relieved 
to find that his mother offered no oppo- 
sition. 

“Tt won’t matter,” she said a little wist- 
fully. “I guess them pigs will all be in the 
family anyway. Eva Jean’s a real good 
girl, Willsie.” 

“Good?” Under maternal approval 
Crim’s reserve cleared all hurdles. “Say, 
mama, you’d think she’s good if you ever 
saw that baby unbend a six-shooter—or 
bean somebody with one.  Criminy 
crickeree!”’ 





Learning Democ- 
racy in School 


(Continued from page 16) 


effects of nicotine upon the body of grow- 
ing boys. Medical authorities were cited 
to show that this poison dwarfs the body 
and impairs the mind. The issue was so 
clear that when the electorate went to the 
polls, they voted practically unanimously 
to forbid the use of tobacco, not only to 
themselves but to the faculty as well. 

“How much better this was than for me 
to prohibit it!” the professor remarked. 
“In schools where teachers issue flat 
edicts against tobacco they are daring the 
boys to disobey, and no small boy will 
take a dare. The lure of smoking is 
doubled wien it is made a clandestine 
sport. Under student government, the 
boy voters here had the satisfaction of 
giving up smoking voluntarily.” 

The same freedom that characterizes 
the government at Montezuma is carried 
into the class room. At the school 
republic the teachers are merely chairmen 
of the classes, with advisory powers. The 
discipline is in the hands of the elected 
leader and his aides and they keep order 
and mete out punishment and _repri- 
mands. ‘The instructor is regarded more 
as a consulting expert, who is employed 
to straighten out tangles and technical 
details. The boys do their own studying 
and their own thinking. : 

That the twelve-year old boy republic 
has experienced its revolts and setbacks 
during the process of evolution and that 
at one time the future of the experiment 
looked dark, was admitted by Professor 
Rogers. ‘ 

“Just as adult voters have done, at one 
time the students allowed selfish cliques 
to control their government,” said the 
professor. ‘“Those in power favored their 
friends, gave them the best athletic posi- 
tions, allowed them to slack up on their 
work, administered ‘soaks’ to their ene- 
mies only and performed quite badly in 
general. We were going through the 
throes that any republic must encounter 
when the people cease to vote intelli- 
gently. 

“‘Miy usual practise is to let the student 
work out his own destiny, since paternal- 
ism always weakens self-reliance, just as 
too much paternalism in our schools has 
produced subjects instead of citizens. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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O defend what is his own is the Ameri- 
can’s oldest tradition—forged in the 
pioneer days when protection from invading 
Indianslayinth accurate use of histrusty gun. 


Today the law acknowledges the existence 
and the right of that tradition—and manu- 
facturing genius has produced the revolver 
to aid man in the defense of his family and 
his home. 





Modern civilization imposes on every 
honest man the duty of learning how best 
to protect his home for by so doing he 
renders a service to the community in which 





he lives. 


SMITH & WESSON 


«Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department E. 


No arms are genuine Smith and Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Western Representative: 

Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Fords Get Double Mileage 


With New Invention our Sewing Machine 


Simple Device Works Wonders 
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The most amazing and remarkable invention 
that has come to light in recent years has just 









been produced by Robert Martin of Chamber- x Cleanest, most highly-refined oil 
lain, S$. D. Fords that were formerly making wie Z for typewriters, phonographs, 
only 12 to 14 miles on a gallon of gas are now (i radio equipment, bicycles, 
getting from 28 to 43 miles, by using this new guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- f 
attachment. This marvelous invention is a vents rust. Nocolor, 
simple affair of aluminum and glass and can be stain or odor. Will 


notgum, Fine polish 
for piano cases, auto- 
mobiles, etc. Buy 


AS _Nyoil of your dealer 
or write 

~= W F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 

Waiter >. Gray Co., 1024 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Southern California Music Co, ,808 So, Broadway ,Los Angeles 


installed by anyone in just a few minutes. In 
addition to increasing mileage, it filters every 
drop of gasoline fed to the cylinders and removes 
every particle of carbon at the same time. Mr. 
Martin guarantees it to increase mileage on any 
car and is willing to give one free to any person 
who will help him introduce it. Write Robert 
Martin, 800-25 Somers Bldg., Chamberlain, 
S. D., and ask for his free sample offer. 
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You Save at Least 50% 


WHEN YOU BUY IRISH LINENS 
DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


Not only do you get Real Linens of unimpeachable quality 
by ordering direct from Murphy & Orr, but you obtain them 
at half the usual price, so that your money goes twice as far. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 
No. 7. Irish Linen Double Damask Cloths, as illustrated. 2 x 2 
yds. $6.97 each. 2 x 2'% yds. $8.72 each. x 3 yds. $10.46 each. 
2x 3% yds. $12.21 each. “2x 4 yds. $13.95 each. Napkins to match, 


26 x 26 ins. $11.20 per doz. 
HANDKERCHIEFS EMBD. TEA CLOTHS 








But this time I was forced to point out 
that they were betraying their trust and 
that it eventually would rob them of their 
franchise. 

“That warning was like a spark kind- 
ling the flame of loyalty and courage. A 
farmer boy drafted an amendment to the 
constitution providing that a fellow must 
reside for one year and be in good standing 
in the school before he could vote. This 
destroyed the power of the newcomers 
who, fresh from the outside world, did not 
understand the school spirit. Then came 
the election. 

“Some very adroit political maneuvers 
were adopted. The standpatters tried to 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handker-| No. TR. |. Real Hand Cluny % J 

chiefs (6in box) $1.16, $1.40, $1.75, | Lace Hand-embroidered Linen control both parties. They put up a 
$1.97, $2.32, $2.80, per box. A | Tea Cloths, 36 x 36 ins. $6.40 . _ di d 1 ¢] 
wonderful quality-bargain offer each. 45 x 45 ins. $10.46 each. strong rez actionary candidate and then 


succeeded in nominating a weak pro- 
gressive, so that their candidate won in 
the primary. 


Write for illustrated complete Catalogue, free on request. Carriage 


paid on orders $70.00 and over 
Est. 1824. By Appt. to H. M. the King. 











MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


Belfast, N. Ireland 


18 Donegall Street, 











Take a few minutes— and Save $ $ 


Here are three-score suggestions for magazine club subscriptions, at money-saving 
if it doesn’t, ask for a club 


prices. 


The list below probably contains just your choice 


price on your favorite combination. 


Subscribe to ALL your magazines at once 


SAVE MONEY AND BE SAFE, TOO 








through the largest Agency in the west— 


_“On the very afternoon of general elec- 
tion day, placards appeared on the 
campus announcing the formation of a 
‘rebel’ party. About five in the evening 
the rebels started parading round the 
school, carrying banners calling for a 
revolt. ‘The wave of discontent spread 
like wildfire and soon the majority fol- 
lowed the procession. 

“When the ballots were counted, the 
rebels had swept every one of their candi- 
dates into office. 
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lated into the international tongue. Many 
of the thirty-odd youths are in constant 
communication with educated foreigners 
in Africa, in Iceland, Cuba and in Hong 
Kong by postcard and letter. 

Professor Roger’s dream is that eventu- 
ally Montezuma will be endowed and that 
it will become a non-profit college. The 
institution typifies the new era of edu- 
cation which is even now being tried in 
the fires of practical experience through- 
out the land. 
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ENO 's 


FRUIT SALT-DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


Start the Day Right with ENO’s 

and enjoy Health through 

INNER CLEANLINESS. 

At All Druggists 75c, $1.25 
Sales cAgents 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York 

Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Litd., London, England 
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A HOME”! 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 ~ 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


EARAKINE 
stoPSE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















*f*¥ BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
Bunions. The pain stops almost instantly. The Hum 
vanishes as though by magic. THEN YOU WIL 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I want you to have relief from Bunions. I want you to 
know the pleasure of foot_comfort. I will gladly ar- 
range to send youa box of Solvent to try. Simply write 
3 ‘I want to try PEDUDYNE.,’’ Address— 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. A-706 
156 NN. La Salle St. Chicago, illinois 
















d THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
n is the second largest business in 

Comal the country. Men have made for- 

—— tunes in it. So can you if you go 
into it right. We'll put you into 
it right without one penny of expense to you, supply 
everything you need to get into the business and clear 
from $100.00 to $200.00 a week, right from the start. 
This is aSwonderful opportunity for the right 
man. If you think you are that man, write at 
once. Address Dept. 551, GOODWEAR Chicago, 
Inc., West Adams Street at Peoria, Chicago. 








CALIFORNIA 
Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 
San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


. 40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write Oakland, Calif. 

















e 
Personal Stationery 
200 SHEETS and 1 .25 
100 ENVELOPES - 

Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match, 
printed, sent to you for $1.25, 

Ss. C. LONGWELL, 

Longwell Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 














The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 42) 


After that speech at Bethany, a man 
came up to him and appositely said: 

“Well, young fellow, you certainly 
deceive your looks.” 

Just so, and ever since. 

When he settled down at Yakima, in 
the then Territory of Washington, his 
new neighbors didn’t think much of his 
promise as a legal light. In fact, he had to 
take a job in a real estate office. It took 
him two years to get people to accept him 
as a lawyer. He was doing fairly well at 
the law when the Bryan free-silver wave 
swept the Territory and carried on its 
bosom to the halls of Congress the aro- 
matic figure of Jim Ham Lewis. In 1898 
when the Republicans wanted a sacrificial 
goat to pit against the elegant Jim Ham, 
Jones, the rough, volunteered for the 
slaughter. And when he was unexpectedly 
elected those who had put him up were 
disappointed—even disgusted. Thinking 
in the medium of Jim Ham’s raiment and 
repartee, they said: “Why, we might as 
well have nobody down there as this 
heavy-moving and slow thinking indi- 
vidual who’d be better set in a lumber 
camp than in Congress.” 

Only a few months passed, however, 
before they discovered that they had 
picked no lump of cheese. Where Jim 
Ham had earned fame as a fancy dresser, 
Wesley L. Jones garnered political capital 
as a fancy go-getter for his State, of which 
he was the sole Representative. He got 
irrigation’ proyects—the Yakima one, for 
instance—and rivers and harbors appro- 
priations, public buildings and_ other 
lucrative pork, and jobs for deserving con- 
stituents. 

Did they forget about Jones’ looks and 
his indifference to apparel and his failure 
to repartee or dress his way into the 
Eastern newspapers? Well, I’ll say they 
did. His four re-elections to the House of 
Representatives were in great part as 
automatic as his election and subsequent 
re-elections to the Senate. 

“Good old” Jones now has to his credit 
twenty-six years of continuous service in 
Congress—or, one might say, of con- 
tinuous work; hard, grinding, and, in the 
main, prosaic work. 

No skyrockets, no shooting stars, no 
brilliance of any kind are credited to him. 
He is as pyrotechnical as a plow horse, and 
as patiently and persistently industrious. 
For several years he carried a key to one 
of the elevators in the Senate Office 
building, and often used it in getting to 
his office as early as five o’clock in the 
morning. 

Jones isn’t deeply grounded in art, 
literature or history, nor has he the gift of 
light or epigrammatic speech. But it is 
his rule not to speak on anything until he 
knows his subject. And when he speaks 
he is listened to, for all know that he is 
on the square and that his facts and 
figures are as sound as Gibraltar. 

If he has a legislative hobby, it is water 
—for irrigation, for transportation, for 
drink. For a long time he was the out- 
standing spokesman of the “drys” in 
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Gray Hair | 
/ Panished 
in 


ID. minutes | 


Thousands of women of the 
most exacting discrimination are 
insisting upon INECTO RAPID 
Notox for this one reason: 

INECTO RAPID Notox created by 
science expressly for coloring the sensitive 
organism of human hair is specifically 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently the 
original color of gray, streaked or faded 
hair. It may be had in 18 shades, from 
raven black; and even 
under the closest scrutiny its application 
cannot be detected. It will neither rub 
off nor be affected by shampooing, curling, 
salt water, perspiration, sunshine, Turkish 
or Russian Baths. It will not affect per- 
manent waving—and permanent waving 
does not affect INECTO RAPID Notox. 


Contains no paraphenylene diamine. 





The highest class Hairdressers from coast 
o coast use and endorse INECTO RAPID Notox 
as do the many thousands of American women 
who apply it with invariable success within 
the privacy of their own homes. Beware of 
imitations—look for NOTOX on the package 
It is your protection 


SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full particulars 
about INECTO RAPID Notox and our Beauty 
Analysis Chart, X6 











InecTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and Salons 
33-35 West 46th Street 

New York, N.Y. 












$10.45 


5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1lyv6 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925S, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 3/2 pages. fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775. with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 





ough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 


The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 8 
Pri Coughs* 


INEX 
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Congress, though he opposed the first 
drastic pre-Volstead move in the direction 
of national prohibition—by which the 
Federal Government erected a legal wall 
of bone-dryness round local territory that 
was under the sway of prohibition. He 
| did this because he knew from personal 
experience so little about strong drink 
that he believed old topers just had to 
have a wee bit to taper off on. That was 
highly liberal for a Puritanical fanatic on 
virtue, who ranks the Eighteenth Amend- 
| ment with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He was a chief promoter of the 
original Reclamation Act. On Western 
problems he is rated as the best-informed 
man in Congress, and his admirers main- 
tain that he has initiated more national 
legislation for the peculiar benefit of the 
West than any other man. 

A great change has come about in 
Senator Jones’ reputation in recent years. 
The Senator who was once contemptu- 
ously consigned to home consumption 
only, is now rated by the Washington 
correspondents as a “press association 
statesman,” which means that he no 
longer concentrates on local interests or is 
solely energized by the back-home hunger 
for “pork.” 

“A Senator represents the entire United 
States just as much as he does his own 
State,” he is fond of saying, now that he 
has a leader’s hand in working on big 
national problems, like that of the mer- 
chant marine. 

Since he became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, ocean shipping 
had been his favorite subject of study and 
action. He put through the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920—which looked so 
good and might have worked wonders but 
for the collapse in world shipping. 

He is for an American merchant marine, 
whatever its cost, and is a_ staunch 
adherent of the contention that it must be 
privately owned and ope rated. 

Despite his deceiving “looks”—his lack 
of polish, his immense gravity, his deadly 
virtuousness lightened by no_ personal 
“bad habit’”—Wesley L. Jones 1s liked, 
trusted and believed in by all who know 
him in Washington. 

Fearing for his health, his friends have 
lately been leading him gently toward 
diversions—motoring, golf, cards. But 
when Jones gets there they are not 
| diversions. 

“The trouble is,” said one of the friends, 
“that when Wes becomes interested he 
works as hard at play as he plays at 
work.” 









PROTECTIO No 


OT until your house or my house 

—your loved ones or mine—are 
threatened, do we fully value the 
quick response and ready protection 
of the fire department. 
However, the elements are not the 
only menace to the peace of our 
homes. We must protect our fami- 
lies and valued possessions from the 
lawless. Not until the depredations 
of these irresponsibles fall within our 
own experience do we rightly appre- 
ciate the protective presence of a 
Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 
A Colt inspires confidence in every 
member of your household. And it | 
is mighty comforting to know that | 
this protection is afforded without | 
the slightest danger of mishap from 
accidental discharge. 




























Your Dealer(or the new Colt Catalog) will 
explain this Colt Automatic Grip Safety 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose | | ee 9 es 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. | | fi KONDON S . The Book Corner 
% for colds fe (Continued from page 43) 
“ KONDON’S ” (we should say) how wide your own ex- 
Hy m =| sperience. At all events you can not fail to 


for catarrh 


The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. »* 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 





| enjoy the author’s naive pleasure in his 
mountains; and unless you are utterly 
hardened by years of city life and the lack 
| of any desire for anything else, you can- 


Bolene. | } KONDON’S 





ast. Sleep” : ve not help but wish as you read, and go on 
+2, The Lousehold remedy for bronch‘al troubles : for the flu wee | re ading as you wish, th: at you were with 
en te : ; 20-treatment tin free, write Rr hi sliding and _slippin through the 
a Sold by druggists ; m4 | him, s pping 1 
ones e yee hoa aK, snows, picking a cautious path across 
We * 4s 4 1 ° os* 
= ) Send for descriptive booklet and 1 IE eer eT cae ‘and 60c sizes. JOR | glaciers, fording streams, and avoiding 
|, THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. an aby smal crevasses, always to reach your 
ec | objective, the top; always, apparently, to 


Y 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
7 or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 











| get back safely at the end of the chapter 
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ind to live happily ever after—until next 
time. 

As a matter of fact, good travel writing 
‘and mountain climbing is most certainly 
travel of an exceptionally thrilling sort), 
has all of the appeal of the best kind of 
fiction. We have written that before and 
we hope to write it again, often. And 
“Tales of a Western Mountaineer” is as 
fascinating a book of this kind as we have 
come across. 


EFORE we leave entirely the subject 

of travel and go on to discuss some of 
the new fiction, we must put you on to a 
new edition of “Finding the Worth While 
in the Southwest,” by Charles Francis 
Saunders, (McBride). Mr. Saunders is 
well known for other books, these having 
to do chiefly with plant life in the Far 
West. This admirable little volume—it 
is pocket size, convenient for train read- 
ing—is a valuable guide to the more acces- 
sible wonder spots of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and the southern portions of Califor- 
nia. The author has included, where it 
has seemed advisable, all sorts of legends 
and traditions of the Southwest and the 
book, revised to date, is certain to find a 
wide field of usefulness among travelers 
in that country. 


Two New Novels 


Vincente Blasco Ibanez has been called 
by some one Spain’s greatest American 
novelist. With his new book, “Queen 
Calafia,” (Dutton), he retains the title. 
Under the guise of relating a middle-aged 
romance he spreads himself on California 
and San Francisco history from the time 
f the missions to the present day. He 
retells the story of Concha Arguello and 
the Russian Rezanov. He even gets back 
into legends of California and ranges from 
describing the mythical Queen, Calafia, 
to word pictures of Berkeley and the pres- 
ent day University. But he makes a fatal 
slip. Listen to Don Antonio, the protag- 
onist of the story. ‘‘When I was in 


‘Frisco,’ as the Californians call their city 
for short,” says the Don. The italics are 
ours. 


We can foresee a movie, however. 
Ibanez seems to have a faculty for pitch- 
ing upon cinematic situations. Can you 
doubt that the czars of Hollywood— 
those busy geniuses in golf-knickers, wav- 
ing short megaphones—will grab at the 
chance to film one of the popular emo- 
tionalists of the screen in the part of the 
queenly woman in love with the young 
man (Rod La Roque for choice), and forc- 
ing herself to tell him she is really his 
mother (which she isn’t) so that he may 
escape her spell and marry the ingenue 
who loves him? Ifa “still” of that critical 
moment isn’t simply made for a twenty- 
four sheet poster we don’t know what ts. 


HILE Ruth Comfort Mitchell’s “A 

White Stone” (Appleton) warrants 
more space than remains, we may be ex- 
cused since we discussed the book quite 
fully,ja week or two ago, in our regular Mon- 
day evening chat over radio KGO. Let us 
say here, though, for those who were not 
“on the air,” that it’s without doubt the 
best piece of work the author has accom- 
plished. ‘‘A White Stone” is a well-con- 
ceived, delightfully executed story—as 
comforting as a drink of spring water after 
the many consciously-clever mixed brews 
which the publishing year has sponsored. 
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What a little 


coupon 


brought cMis. Wood 


One day in Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
magazine. 


She read it for an hour—the stories 
ras about to set it down a headline caught her 
She read the article to the end—then reflected. 


she v 
pregnant with interest. 


She re-read it—and then picked up her scissors. 
cut a coupon from the corner of the article. 
Then she enclosed the coupon in an envelope and 


name and address. 
mailed it. 


Mrs. Charles Wood picked up a 


and the information columns. As 
attention. It was 


With two snips she 
On it she pencilled her 


SAU AA Saas 


THAT MYSTERIOUS 
“SOMETHING WRONG” 

For some years Mrs. Wood had been ail- 
ing. One day she would feel fine and 
then the next day miserable. Something 
seemed to be sapping her strength and 
aging her. She didn’t know what it was. 
Nor did the doctors. And there is noth- 
ing so despairing and disheartening as 
the feeling that there is no release from 
the dragging, crushing weight of ill 
health. 

Four days later Mrs. Wood received a 
booklet. It was named ‘Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.” The illu- 
minating information it contained had 
been taken from the great knowledge of 
that famous New York physician, 
Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell. This informa- 
tion cost her nothing—the coupon had 
brought the booklet FREE. 


WHAT THE BOOKLET 
TOLD MRS. WOOD 


Mrs. Wood learned for the first time 
about an organ called the colon, or large 
intestine. She discovered that this tube, 
the waste canal of the body, is responsi- 
ble for 95 per cent of the ills of humanity. 
It is the breeding ground of disease. It 
is constantly playing us false. It retains 
secretly some of the waste it should 
eliminate. This waste is highly poisonous. 
Germs breed in it by the millions. The 
tiny blood vessels in the walls of the in- 
testines pick up these germs, which pot- 
son the blood stream and vital organs. 
These poisons show up in headaches, 
dizziness, skin blemishes, fatigue, im- 
paired vitality, coughs and colds, high 
blood pressure, exhaustion, premature 
old age, loss of youthfulness and a thou- 
sand and one debilitating forms. They 
are directly accountable for ill-health— 
and are in the blood streams of nine out 
of ten men and women, medical authori- 
ties say. 
Hard, proven facts! 
BUT THERE WAS 

ANOTHER CHAPTER 
This described a simple and scientific 
appliance designed by Dr. Tyrrell for 
cleansing the entire colon of impurities 
and poisons—the J. &. L. Cascade. It 
pointed out graphically the utter fallacy 
of using the conventional enema, physics, 
cathartics and laxatives to try and ac- 
complish this work of purification. It 
illustrated lucidly how effectively the 
J. B. L. Cascade using pure, warm water 
treated with a marvelous antiseptic tonic 
exclusively prepared by Dr. Tyrrell alone 
gave this perfect cleansing. 
It showed precisely how Cascade treat- 
ments—and they are so simple—had 


re-won health for 800,000 men, women 
and girls. How it cleansed the blood 
stream of impurities and _ poisons. 
Moulded fine, firm flesh and eliminated 
flabbiness and sallowness. How it 
brought the deep, refreshing sleep of 
childhood to tortured, worn bodies. 
How it revitalized and reinvigorated— 
enabled men and women to toss off the 
mantle of age. To regain glorious health. 
To clear the eye—the brain. To sweeten 
the breath and regain the charm of youth. 


SO rary eg JOD 
SENT FOR A J. . CASCADE 

Just like those 800, it i men and 
women. And six months later she wrote 
the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute as follows: 
“T will gladly tell you how I - after six 
months use of the J. B. L. Cascade. I 
never felt better in my life than I do right 
now. I am in fine health. I can sleep 
like a child. I feel so strong—just as if I 
have been set free from a big rock tied 
around my neck for many years. I suf- 
fered with my stomach until I found out 
ehout your treatment. It is the only one 
that has done me any good. I thank God 
and you for the return of my health. I 
never hoped to be well again when I sent 
sa my “‘Cascade.”’ I had given up hope 
but I soon found that in the Cascade I 
had found the right track to health.” 


The files of the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute 
are filled with thousands of letters like 
Mrs. Wood’s—they stream in; in every 
instance a little coupon identical with 
the one below was the introduction to 
this glorious, golden way to health. 
CLIP THIS VALUABLE COUPON 
It is the duplicate to the one Mrs. Wood 
mailed. It will bring you what it first 
brought her—that wonderful booklet 
“Why We Should Bathe Internally.”’ 
Absolutely FREE. If you are passably 
well it will show you how to increase your 
physical and mental efficiency fifty per 
cent—if you are like Mrs. Wood was, 
half-sick most of the time, it will point 
the way to recovery. Get your scissors 
and pencil now—or address the Tyrrell 
Hygienic Institute, Dept. 168, 152 West 
65th Street, New York City. 


THE FIRST STEP TO NEW 
GLORIOUS HEALTH 


* Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 

1 152 West 65th Street, Dept. 168, 

1 New York, N. 

! Send me ite cost or obligation your illus- 
| trated booklet on intestinal ills and the proper 
} use of the famous Internal Bath—‘'Why We 
j Should Bathe Internally.” 
1 
| 
i} 
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Enjoy the new 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 
rock-ballasted 
roadbed. 


Smooth, 


Famous Coast Line to 
Los Angeles, 
Gorge route from San 
Apache Trail of 
-thence through 


Carriso 


Diego; 
Arizona- 


the scenic Southwest. 


Santa Barbara, El Paso, 
New Orleans and the 


Daily to Los Angeles, 
San Antonio, Houston, 
East. 


Lv. San Francisco 
Ar. New Orleans........ 7:35 p. m. 
Only three nights en route. 


Note these features of this brand-new, all-steel, 
all first-class train 


New club car; men’s shower-bath, barber, 


valet. 


New observation car, ladies’ lounge, shower- 


bath, ladies’ maid. 


New engine; New Pullmans; New Southern 
Pacific dining car—food of highest quality 
deliciously prepared and served at your accus- 
tomed mealtime. 


Connects at New Orleans with weekly Southern 
Pacific palatial steamers for New York, and daily 
with trains for North and East. 


For reservations and further information, 


ask 


Southern Pacific 


J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Is This Really Ideal? 


Q. I have heard repeatedly that there 
was no more good homestead land in the 
West, yet here is a man advertising a 
relinquishment on what sounds like a fine 
piece of land. Never having been north 
of Chico, California, I know nothing 
about conditions in this section. Will you 
kindly tell me what adverse conditions to 
look out for? The property is described 


| as follows: 


“160 acres near Redwood Highway, in 
Oregon, about 45 miles from Grants Pass 
and 45 miles from Crescent City, Cali- 
fornia. Red soil, some rock; 155 acres 
perfectly level; 25 acres slashed, partly 
cleared and partly fenced; considerable 
timber, pine and fir. Lies between two 
rivers; domestic well, no irrigation water 
on place, but plenty available and all can 
be irrigated. Moderate climate, good 
roads; place suitable for farming or 
orchard, possibly grapes. Ideal for cattle, 
sheep and goats as there are thousands of 
acres of open range. Not railroad land; 
good hunting, fishing and trapping.” 

This sounds too good to be true! Or 1s 
it simply the chance of a lifetime? My 
husband is an_ energetic, thoroughly 
experienced all-round farmer, a painter 
and a butcher by trade, and a one-time 
government trapper. We haven't the 
means to buy land and improve it (thanks 
to the war, which sent my husband back 
penniless and with shattered nerves) but 
given the land, we could certainly get 
somewhere. Our ideal is a place in or near 
the hills, where we could keep six or eight 
good milk cows, a few hogs, a small band 
of sheep and raise chickens, rabbits, 
vegetables and fruit for our own use. 

Do you suppose this land would raise 
alfalfa or other feed for milk cows? How 
does the climate compare with that of 
central California? 

A stranger from Oregon whom we inter- 
rogated suggested that fear of the cougar 
might have kept settlers out of that part 
of the state. He also said there was a 
considerable bounty on them now. If so, 
they might prove a source of income for 
us! 

Any information and advice you can 
give me will be very much appreciated.— 
Mrs. Ws. F. S., Stockton, CALIF. 


A. No, you need have no fear of cou- 
gars. There are still a good many of them 
left in the mountainous regions of the 
Far West, but they never bother human 
beings and a good dog will keep them 
away from stock. The drawback to the 
relinquishment mentioned in the adver- 
tisement is isolation and distance from 
markets. According to the description it 
is approximately midway between Grants 
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Pass and Crescent City,’ the nearest 
markets, and 45 miles is a long haul, 
especially when this haul lies over several 
mountain ranges. At present the road 
between these two points is being im- 
proved, but in the past it has been rough, 
steep and narrow. The improvements 
will probably be completed by the middle 
of next summer. 

The land described apparently lies in 
the middle of the Coast Range and it 1s a 
question how far it will be from the 
improved road. Probably the owner 
would not sell out if the land were close 
to the highway and he foresaw a rise in 

value. From his remarks about the 
availability of irrigation water, it seems 
that irrigation will be necessary to do 
intensive farming. Probably you could 
raise some alfalfa, but it would require a 
stiff outlay to provide irrigation facilities, 
to prepare the land for irrigation and to 
seed it. To us this seems to be primarily 
a stock raising proposition and if you have 
the necessary experience, a fair amount of 
capital and the willingness to endure 
isolation, it would be worth while to 
investigate it. The climate is not as hot 
as it is in the central California valleys 
during the summer and it is colder, with 
some snow and more rain, in the winter. 
The red land of the Coast Range is well 
adapted to certain kinds of fruit. 

If this particular piece of land does not 
suit you, you probably will find many 
other relinquishments on the market. 
Anyway, it is a very beautiful country 
and worth while to camp in during the 
summer, even if you do not buy. 


No General Farms in California 


Q. What ‘s the best section of Cali- 
fornia to get the all-round farm with 
as good a climate as Santa Cruz or Los 
Angeles? By the all-round farm I mean 
keeping two horses, two cows, 200 
chickens and a dozen pigs, raising all 
kinds of fruit, alfalfa, vegetables of all 
kinds and farm crops. I do not want to 
be limited to any one or two things 


E. C. C., Oax Park, Tux. 


A. You will find that there are very 
few farms of the kind you described in your 
recent letter in the state of California. 
Agriculture and horticulture in California 
are specialized. The wheat farmer raises 
nothing but wheat; the poultry rancher 
devotes every acre he has to his chickens 
and produces only a little green feed; the 
vegetable producer specializes not only in 
truck farming but in sub-divisions of 
truck farming. For instance, there are 
thousands of growers who _ produce 
nothing but artichokes or tomatoes or 
similar vegetables. And those who go in 
for alfalfa do not bother with fruits and 
vegetables, as a rule. 

However, there is no reason why you 
should not start a farm of this character 
except that you will find that the demands 
for various crops upon your time and 
energy will be too great to give any one of 
them the attention it deserves. Never- 
theless it would be necessary to decide 
upon one or two leading crops in order to 
select the district best suited to your 
needs. Climatic and soil conditions vary 
so radically that no intelligent recom- 
mendation is possible until you have 
decided which products you want to make 
your leaders. 
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’ World: Sea Scenic 


wv ~ Mountain Trolley Trip 


TRAINS 
DAILY 
8910 AM 


AND COT TAGES 


From the Heart of Los Angeles Through Beautiful 
PASADENA and ALTAD 


Mt Lowe Tavern 


NA to 


THE YEAR ROUND RESORT: 


Round Trip Fare from Los Angeles: 





130 4 PM 


FROM MAIN ST STATION 


For LirERATURE AND INFORMATION 
APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS OR ADDRESS 


Pacific Electric Railway 


OASMITH: Passenger Dratic Manager ~ LOS ANGELES 


$950 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


HELP WANTED 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 





‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Clothing Sensation! New Line of Men’s 
clothes. All wool suits, all at one low price of $23.50. 
Nothing higher. We pay biggest commissions cash 
with order, supply finest selling outfit and give 
powerful cooperation. 3 to 6 orders a day give you 
income of $60.00 to $125.00 a week. Experience 
isn’t necessary. If you're honest, earnest and will- 
ing to work we'll train you. Address Dept. 266, 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago. 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books. and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart _—, 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, Bw. 6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin 
Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
And high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all 
kinds. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. May mean 
much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 441, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Agents— Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘‘Better-Made"’ Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No — or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 





Make money at home. Write Showcards 
for us. We instruct and provide work. Particulars 
free. Kwik Showcard System, 61-Q Bond, Toronto, 
Canada. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1183, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Increased Premium Income! 
“The Belknap Equipment has 
increased our monthly premium 
income materially.” 
—wW. R. Hyatt, General Agent, 
Union Automobile Ins. Co., 
San Francisco. 
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onan eee aoe Indexograph Saves Time and Money! 


Deo. 5 wae entee 
BE tet ez0ee ing ‘ 184 “Addressing our statements 
ag, OE Obey MFeet tiNe co, with the I ndexograph Record- 
lene, Keeping Stencil saves us time 
fotins, 4 and money.” ; : 
aor ue meat tne CUbt ody - —White Eagle Oil & 
depen 2 yearst ah gi Late Refining Co., 
¢. 90 ha, ron 20 ret yoy Kansas City. 


Typewriter Cut Stencils Superior! 


“There is no question about the 
superiority of typewriter cut 
stencils, and we are glad to tes- 
tify to the efficiency of the Bel- 
knap Equipment.” 
—Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 


—_ 





INDEXocRAPH 
You Want These Advantages! 


1. No duplicate records! Card Index Records combined with Addressing Unit 


provide a master control system, reducing labor cost of operation. Ample 


space on both sides of stencil eliminates duplicate record cards. 


2. Visible Records at Printing Point! Shows ‘“‘Who Buys,” “What They Buy,” 


“sm “When They Buy—and When They Don’t,” ‘“‘Rating,”’ “Classifications, ” etc. 
%,. me Entries easily made in record at printing point, before addressing. 

eqs Y 3. Classification Signals! Tells operator what names to Skip, Duplicate or 
© % — a. Repeat. No extra attachments or tabs needed. 





19 Models—$25.00 up, f.0.b. New York! 


© 9 hm Ro, %, \% There’ del adapted YOUR busi that will 
g % & ‘4% % ere’s a model adapted to usiness that wi 
Ko Yy 4% ON % enable you to cut costs and increase profits. Mail coupon 
4 0 , for FREE booklets—TO-DAY. 






BELKNAP SYSTEM 


Jap 


% - 38 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


DDRESSING \facHINE (0. 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Indexograph Increased Business 
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